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FOREWORD 

Current  activities  of  the  four  research  divisions  of  the  Bureau  are 
here  reported  and  a classified  list  of  publications  in  its  various 
fields  of  work  is  given.  Within  each  division,  related  research  is 
organized  under  "work  projects."  Presented  for  each  is  pertinent  in- 
formation on  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  work  and  on  objectives  of 
currently  active  "line  projects"  - subdivisions  of  activity  under  the 
broader  work  projects.  Included,  also,  are  brief  statements  about 
previous  work  and  some  accompli shments  to  date.  Much  of  the  Bureau’s 
research  is  cooperative  with  other  Federal  or  State  agencies.  Although 
this  cooperation  is  indicated  it  has  not  been  feasible  to  give  details 
of  its  extent  and  nature  or  to  indicate  the  agencies*  contributions 
toward  accomplishments. 
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BUREAU  OF  HUMAN  NUTRITION  AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 


The  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics,  one  of  six  research 
bureaus  comprising  the  Agricultural  Research  Administration  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  was  established  July  1,  1923> 
absorbing  the  Office  of  Home  Economics  which  had  been  created  in  1915 
as  an  enlargement  of  the  human  nutrition  investigations  authorized  by 
the  Congress  in  1894. 


THE  BUREAU’S  OBJECTIVES  . Under  the  Act  of  May  15,  1862, 

establishing  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  provides  the  Bureau 
with  funds  each  year  for  - 

"... .conducting. ...  investigations  of  the  relative 
utility  and  economy  of  agricultural  products  for 
food,  clothing,  and  other  uses  in  the  home.... 

" . . , . (conducting)  economic  investigations,  includ- 
ing housing  and  household  buying,  as  have  for  their 
purpose  the  improvement  of  the  rural  home..,. 

"....coordinating  nutrition  services  made  available 
bjr  Federal,  State,  and  other  agencies.... 

"....and  for  disseminating  useful  information  on 
these  subjects...." 


THE  BUREAU’S  PROGRAM  ..........  Conducted  both  independently  and  through 

contract  and  cooperative  arrangements  with  other  agencies, 
the  Bureau’s  work  embraces  - 

Food  and  Nutrition  Investigations,  determining 
factors  affecting  the  table  quality  of  food,  prin- 
ciples and  methods  underlying  satisfactory  home  food 
preservation  and  food  preparation  for  home,  school, 
and  institutional  meals,  the  composition  and  nutri- 
tive value  of  various  foods,  human  requirements  for 
nutrients,  and  nutritional  response  to  diets. 
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Family  Economics  Investigations,  collecting  and  an- 
alyzing facts . on  the  quantities  consumed  and  the 
adequacy  and  economy  of  food,  clothing,  and  other 
goods  and  services  used  by  various  population  groups, 
and  developing  information  basic  to  programs  for  im- 
proving the  living  levels  of  farm  families. 

Textile  and  Clothing  Investigations,  analyzing  the 
properties  and  design  of  fabrics,  garments,  and  house- 
hold textile  articles  in  relation  to  their  selection, 
use,  care,  and  reconditioning  in  the  home,  and  study- 
ing the  utility  of  fabrics  of  known  composition,  con- 
struction, and  finish. 

Housing  and  Household  Equipment  Investigations,  study- 
ing the  construction,  operation,  and  performance  of 
household  equipment,  and  developing  ways  and  means  of 
improving  designs  of  rural  houses  for  comfort  and 
efficiency. 

Coordination  of  Nutrition  Services  made  available  by 
Federal,  State,  and  other  agencies,  including  the 
publishing  of  a monthly  news  letter  for  the  use  of 
nutrition  committees. 


THE  BUREAU’S  ORGANIZATION  e . „ . „ „ . , . . Under  the  general  direction  of 
the  Office  of  the  Chief,  the  Bureau’s  program  is  carried 
out  through  four  technical  divisions  - Food  and  Nutrition, 
Family  Economics,  Textiles  and  Clothing,  Housing  and  House 
hold  Equipment  - with  common  services  provided  by  two  spec 
ialized  groups  - those  of  Administrative  Management  and  of 
Information. 


THE  BUREAU’S  FUNDS  . e ...... 0 . Totaling  $1,350*000  for  salaries  and 

expenses  in  the  fiscal  year  1952,  funds  of  the  Bureau  are 
apportioned  to  various  parts  of  its  program  as  shown  in 
the  chart  on  the  opposite  page.  Work  in  the  food  and  nutr 
tion  division  uses  somewhat  more  than  40  percent  of  these 
funds,  the  family  economics  about  30  percent,  textiles  and 
clothing,  1 6 percent,  and  the  housing  and  household  equip- 
ment division,  11  percent. 
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BUREAU  OF  HUMAN  NUTRITION  ANR  HOME  ECONOMICS 
Distribution  of  Available  Funds -1952 


DIVISION 

PROJECT 

9/ 

So 

SUBJECT 

FOOD 

AND 

NUTRITION 
5560  000 

Nutritional  requirements 

and!  response  to  diets 

15.3 

FOOD 

Food  quality,  preparation, 

and  preservation 

12.1 

Composition  and  nutritive 

value  of  food 

14.0 

$848,700 

FAMILY 

Tables  of  food  composition 

5.2 

Nutrition  programs  service 

2.2 

ECONOMICS 

$425,000 

Food  consumption  and  budgets 

14.0 

Family  budgets  and  expenditures 

for  all  goods  and  services 

8.1 

ECONOMICS  OF 
THE  HOME 
$109,000 

Clothing  Consumntion 

2.0 

CLOTHING 

$242,300 

TEXTILES 

AND 

CLOTHING 

$215,000 

Selection,  design,  construction, 
and  care  of  clothing 

and  household  textiles 

15.9 

HOUSING  AND 

Equipment  selection,  care,  use 

4.4 

SHELTER 

EQUIPMENT . 
$150,000 

Housing  needs  and  design 

6.8 

$150,000 
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THE  BUREAU'S  STAFF Composed  of  home  economists  trained  for 

research  in  food,  clothing,  or  housing;  men  and  women  expert 
in  chemistry,  physics,  bacteriology,  physiology,  economics, 
or  statistics;  and  persons  skilled  in  presenting  scientific 
and  popular  information  - the  Bureau's  staff  totals  about 
300  persons  for  the  fiscal  year  1952.  Man-years  of  employ- 
ment over  the  Bureau's  28  years  are  shown  belew: 

Man-years 


THE  BUREAU'S  FINDINGS  ..........  Made  available  through  technical  and 

popular  articles,  the  press  and  radio,  and  through  bulletins, 
results  of  research  go  to  many  of  this  Nation's  citizens  - 

To  scientists,  providing  them  with  information  to  use  in 
developing  further  research  - 

To  educators  (extension  workers  and  other  teachers),  en- 
riching their  background  of  knowledge  about  nutrition 
and  home  economics  - 

To  public  leaders,  helping  them  understand  better  the  ef- 
fect of  economic  conditions  on  American  homes  and  the 
needs  of  the  Nation's  families  - 

To  producers  and  merchants,  supplying  them  facts  of  value 
in  adapting  products  ancf  services  to  consumer  needs  and 
desires  - 

To  homemakers,  aiding  them  in  applying  science  and  art  in 
the  better  use  of  food  and  fabric  and  in  the  better  manage- 
ment of  their  time,  money,  and  energy. 


FOOD  AND  NUTRITION  INVESTIGATE OKS 
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FOOD  AND  NUTRITION  INVESTIGATIONS 


Food  and  nutrition  investigations  are  basic  to  providing  practical  infor- 
mation on  the  relative  utility  and  economy  of  foods.  They  are  concerned 
with  improved  ways  of  preparing  and  preserving  foods,  with  essential 
nutrients  in  foods  and  their  utilization  by  the  body,  the  nutritional 
requirements  of  persons  of  different  ages  and  activities,  and  with  bodily 
response  to  different  combinations  of  food. 


FOOD  QUALITY,  PREPARATION,  AND  PRESERVATION 
Purpose  and  Nature  of  Work 

To  investigate  the  eating  and  cooking  quality  of  food  as  affected  by  house- 
hold processing  and  care  and  by  production  and  marketing  practices,  and  to 
develop  efficient  and  suitable  methods  for  food  preparation  and  preserva- 
tion. 

Studies  seek  to  relate  physical  characteristics,  chemical  properties, 
histological  structure,  and  the  microbiological  conditions  of  foods  to  the 
whclesomeness,  palatability,  yield,  and  nutritive  value  of  the  prepared 
product.  Cooking  qualities  and  palatability,  and  factors  affecting  them, 
are  being  determined  for  established  as  well  as  for  new  and  experimental 
varieties  and  forms  of  food  --  studies  usually  cooperative  with  agencies 
concerned  with  production  and  marketing.  Data  on  cooking  time  and  method, 
yield,  and  edible  quality  of  foods  are  being  accumulated  and  in  so  far  as 
feasible  related  to  factors  of  composition  and  market  grade.  Practical 
directions  are  being  developed  for  the  preparation,  preservation,  and  storage 
of  fresh  and  processed  foods,  and  suggestions  for  food  use  published  to 
promote'  expanded,  more  varied,  or  more  satisfactory  use  of  food  supplies  by 
families  and  institutional  users.  Results  are  reported  in  both  technical 
and  popular  form. 


Currently  Active  Line-  Pro-jerts 

Cooking  quality  of  potatoes.  To  determine  the  culinary  quality  of  potatoes 
of  different  varieties,  grown  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  and 
stored  under  different  conditions,  and  to  classify  potatoes  as  to  suita- 
bility for  common  methods  of  cooking.  (Cooperative:  BPISAE) 

Cooking  and  edible  quality  of  meat  and  poultry.  Through  analysis  of  exist- 
ing laboratory  data  collected  since  1926,  to  determine  the  relation  of 
cooking  time  and  method,  shrinkage,  yield,  and  edible  quality  of  different 
kinds  of  meats  to  market  grade  and  certain  aspects  of  physical  and  chemical 
composition. 

Utilization,  and  preparation  of  beef.  To  determine  basic  methods  for  suit- 
able home  cooking  of  different  cuts  of  meats  of  low  market  grade.  (Con- 
tract: Georgia,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Michigan f New  York,  Texas.  Cooperative: 

Kansas) 


Currently  Active  Line  Projects  (Cont’d) 
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Utilization  and  preparation  of  eggs . To  determine  the  quality  character- 
istics, including  flavor  and  culinary  properties,  of  shell  eggs  in 
relation  to  market  grade,  as  determined  by  candling  and  broken-out  appear- 
ance and  as  affected  by  conditions  of  storage  and  other  factors.  (Con- 
tract: Indiana,  Louisiana,  Washington) 

Yields  from  perishable  foods . To  assemble  available  unpublished  figures 
showing  yield  of  edible  portion,  refuse,  and  waste  from  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  neats,  recorded  in  connection  with  various  Bureau  studies  on  food  prep- 
aration and  preservation. 

Yield  and  composition  data  on  beef  as  used  by  Armed  Forces.  To  aid  in 
planning  and  evaluating  military  rations,  physical  and  chemical  analyses 
are  being  made  at  various  stages  from  the  carcass  to  the  plate.  (Supported 
by  a working  fund  from  the  Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General) 

Palatabillty  of  foods . To  evaluate  the  palat ability  of  foods  or  food  pro- 
ducts when  the  use  of  chemicals  in  production  processing  may  give  rise  to 
marketing  problems.  (Supported  by  EMA  funds  --  Title  II) 

Food  uses  in  home  meals . To  develop  new,  improved,  and  varied  hone  uses  for 
foods  not  covered  by  other  research  in  order  to  meet  urgent  and  temporary 
food  supply  situations. 

Food  uses  in  institutional  meals . To  develop  new,  improved,  and  varied  ways 
of  using  abundant  foods  in  residence  halls,  summer  camps,  restaurants, 
hospitals,  and  other  institutions. 

Planning  and  servicing  contracts  on  improved  utilization  of  foods . To 
coordinate  planning  and  negotiation  of  contracts  for  research  on  improved 
utilization  of  foods,  monitor  work  performance,  and  arrange  for  analysis 
of  data  and  for  publications  as  needed. 

Bacteriological  studies  of  food  spoilage  microorganisms . To  investigate 
the  influence  of  certain  substances  on  the  heat  resistance  of  food  spoil- 
age organisms  and,  for  use  in  calculating  safe  processing  tines,  obtain 
data  on  the  rate  of  destruction  of  spoilage  organisms  in  various  low-acid 
foods  when  heated  at  different  temperatures. 

Home  canning  and  freezing  of  fruits  and  vegetables . To  establish  safe 
and  practical  canning  and  freezing  procedures  which  will  promote  retention 
of  palatabillty  and  nutritive  value  in  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  under- 
take heat  penetration  and  bacteriological  studies  needed  to  develop  proc- 
essing methods  for  a number  of  foods  for  which  directions  are  not  now 
available.  (Cooperative:  Texas,  Massachusetts) 
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Brief  Sunnary  of  Previous  Work  and  Current  Weeds 

Previous  research,  some  of  it  predating  the  Bureau's  establishment  in 
1923,  has  been  carried  out  in  five  broad  areas:  (l)  developing  and  stand- 

ardizing improved  methods  of  hone  food  preservation  that  provide  for  higher 
nutritive  value  and  palatability  in  foods;  (2)  improving  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  food  preparation;  (3)  investigating  the  culinary  properties 
of  established  as  well  as  new  and  e:rperimental  varieties  and  forms  of 
foods  and  the  effects  of  production  practices  on  them;  (4)  developing 
recipes  for  home  and  institutional  meals;  and  (5)  developing  or  improving 
methods  for  evaluating  quality  and  palatability  of  foods . 

Many  questions  in  these  fields  remain  unanswered.  More  information  is  need- 
ed on  the  physical  and  biochemical  characteristics  of  food  spoilage  organ- 
isms and  environmental  factors  affecting  their  resistance  to  heat;  on  safe 
procedures  for  the  home  canhing  of  a number  of  low  ■•acid- foods;  on  improved 
methods  for  the  home  freezing  of  foods,  especially  prepared  foods,  and  for 
handling,  defrosting,  and  cooking  frozen  foods ; on  home  pickling  procedures 
which  apply  and  adapt  new  developments  in  commercial  practice;  on  improved 
methods  for  the  home  storage,  handling,  and  refrigeration  of  foods;  on  edible 
yield  to  be  expected  from  perishable  foods  purchased  in  wholesale  and  retail 
lots  on  today's  market;  on  the  development  of  improved  methods  for  home 
baking  and  for  pressure-cooking  of  meats  and  vegetables;  and  on  the  develop-' 
ment  of  adequate  guides,  based  on  relationships  between  chemical  composition, 
histological  structure,  and  palatability,  for  appraising  the  table  and  work- 
ing quality  of  meats,  poultry,  eggs,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 

Examples  of  Accomplishment 

Meat  and  poultry.  Cooking  time  and  shrinkage  of  beef  and  lamb  have  been 
investigated  and  related  quantitatively  to  market  grade,  aging,  method  of 
trimming,  and  temperature  of  cooking.  Results  have  been  reported  in  the 
technical  literature  and  applied  in  cooking  directions  and  recipes  for  the 
use  of  homemakers.  Quantitative  data  from  studies  of  edible  yields  of  meat 
and  poultry  are  in  continued  use  in  setting  up  buying  guides,  in  estimating 
nutritive  values,  and  in  other  practical  ways. 

A meat  thermometer  of  short  sturdy  construction,  the  forerunner  of  several 
types  of  meat  thermometers  now  widely  sold  to  homemakers,  was  designed 
by  manufacturers  because  Bureau  studies  showed  that  shrinkage  can  be 
controlled  in  part  by  using  a thermometer  to  indicate  internal  temperatures 
as  an  end  point  of  cooking. 

Cooking  and  palatability  studies  of  turkeys  that  had  been  fed  fish  products 
led  to  recommendations  that  menhaden,  white  fish,  herring  meal,  and  fish 
oils  be  omitted  from  rations  fed  turkeys  from  8 weeks  of  age  until  market- 
ing, and  that  sardine  meal  be  limited  to  proportions  specified  for  dif- 
ferent types  of  diet . 

Turkey  parts  (halves,  quarters,  steaks  - recently  put  on  the  market  in 
fresh  and  frozen  form)  of  the  large  type  bird,  commonly  suited  only  to 
restaurant  and  hotel  use,  were  studied  to  learn  the  cooking  times  and  pro- 
cedures which  yield  the  most  tender,  moist,  and  palatable  product. 
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Examples  of  Accomplishment  (Cont'd) 

Results  are  incorporated  in  the  bulletin,  '/Turkey  on  the  table  the  year 
round,"  prepared  jointly  with  the  Bureau  of1-., Animal  Industry  and  the  Poultry 
Branch  of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration. 

Dry  milks ♦ Directions  were  developed  for  home  and  institution  use  of  dry 
milk  in  many  dishes  ordinarily  made  without  milk.  It  was  found  that  by 
adding  dry  milk  powder,  quantities  of  milk  solids  could  be  doubled  in  many 
dishes  and  beverages  commonly  made  with  fluid  mi  11c . These  practices  allow 
substantial  increase  of  nutritive  value  without  appreciable  increase  in 
the  volume  of  foods  or  beverages . Formulas  for  adding  nonfat  milk  solids 
to  cornneal,  other  cereals,  .and  soup  mixtures  have  been  developed  from 
time  to  tine  for  emergency  feeding. 

Eggs.  In  the  1930's,  fundamental  studies  were  made  of  the  leavening  power 
and  flavor  of  eggs  as  affected  by  storage  and  other  factors . During 
World  War  II,  facts  were  provided  through  cooperative  work  to  help  in 
developing  specifications  for  storage  conditions  that  would  retain  the 
original  flavor  and  cooking  quality  of  spray-dried  whole  eggs . The  storage 
life  of  eggs  with  a moisture  content  of  3 to  5 percent,  for  example,  was 
found  to  be  one  year  when  the  temperature  was  below  60°  F . , but  deterioration 
was  pronounced  in  a month  at  86°  F*  The  keeping  quality  of  experimentally 
dried  whole  eggs  was  found  to  be  improved  with  the  addition  of  certain 
carbohydrates  before  spray  drying. 

Use  of  egg  shells  to  increase  the  calcium  content  of  dried  eggs  was  shown 
to  be  possible.  The  presence  of  shell  could  not  be  detected  in  experi- 
mentally produced  egg  powders  containing  0.4  percent  of  shell  finely 
ground  to  pass  a U.  S.  No.  400  sieve,  when -used  in' scrambled  eggs,  Ice 
cream,  breads,  and  cakes. 

Vegetables ♦ Experimental  cooking  studies  on  70  fresh  and  20  brined  vege- 
tables made  in  the  1920's  have  been  the  basis  of  directions  for  practical 
hone  cooking.  The  research  also  provided  figures  on  waste  in  home  prepara- 
tion on  22  vegetables,  on  the  yield  of  cooked  food  from  one  pound  of  each  as 
purchased,  and  on  fuel  needed  for  cooking.  These  waste  and  yield  figures  aie 
still  in  use  for  calculating  nutritive  values  of  foods  in  making  diet 
recommendations . Wartime  studies  of  the  effect  of  various  home  cooking 
methods  on  the  nutritive  value  of  potatoes,  carrots,  peas,  and  a number  of 
other  foods,  resulted  in  standardized  methods  of  cooking  which  are  an 
important  addition  to  knowledge  in  this  field. 

Fruits . Contributing  to  effective  utilization  of  fresh  apples  are  studies 
(almost  completed)  to  determine  changes  in  chemical  composition,  palatabil= 
ity,  and  cooking  quality  of  orchard  samples  of  six  varieties  of  apples,  ' " : 
during  controlled  storage  up  to  7 months . Changes  found  in  suitability  for 
eating  out  of  hand,  for  sauce,  or  for  baked  apples  will  be  translated  into 
practical  recommendations  for  improved  use  of  common  varieties  as  marketed. 

A new  popular  leaflet  on  using  fresh  apples  wa s released  in  1951* 

Directions  for  reconstituting  and  using  evaporated  apple  rings,  a new  form 
of  dried  apples  marketed  in  recent  years,  have  been  developed  and  published 
to  help  promote  acceptance  of  apples  In  this  form. 
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Examples  of  Accomplishment  (Cont'd) 


Dry  beans  and  peas , In  the  late  1920 's  and  1930 's,  directions  were  developed 
for  cooking  lentils,  beans,  soybeans,  and  peanuts.  In  a current  project, 
a shorter  nethod  of  preparing  dry  beans,,  using  an  improved  short  soak,  has 
been  developed  which  provides  cooked  beans  comparable  in  palatability  and 
nutritive  value  to  those  prepared  by  the  long  soaking  method  previously 
recommended. 

Recipe  development . Aid  to  homemakers  through  scientific  recipe  work  has 
been  given  since  the  beginning  of  the  Bureau.  ’’Aunt  Sammy's  radio  recipes, 
a bulletin  first  issued  in  1927  was  long  a best  seller  among  government 
publications.  In  the  1930 's,  fats  for  shortening  and' frying  were  compared. 
Other  studies  included  recipes  for  adding  rice  polish,  wheat'  germ,  and 
nonfat  solids  to  batters  and  doughs,  soups,  and  cereal  mixes,  as  well  as 
recipes  using  rye  flour,  corn  meal,  and  corn  sirup. 

Recipe  leaflets  on  tomatoes,  green  vegetables,  potatoes,  soya  flour  and  grits, 
dry  beans,  dried  fruits,  and  other  commodities,  developed  during  World  War 
II,  helped  promote  better  use  of  foods  available.  Later,  in  19^7^  to  meet 
problems  of  scarce  food  supplies,  recipes  for  low-cost  main  dishes  were  de- 
veloped and  more  than  5H  million  copies  of  the  resulting  publication  dis- 
tributed. Recent  accomplishments  in  promoting  better  use  of  plentiful  foods 
have  included  200  family-sized  recipes  developed  or  tested  and  60  menus  pub- 
lished in  the  handbook  ’'Family  Fare." 

Following  recommendations  of  the  Department's  commodity  advisory  committees 
and  stimulated  by  the  interest  of  the  National  Restaurant  Association,  the 
American  Hospital  Association,  and  college  food-service  managers,  a new 
service  of  quantity  recipes  using  abundant  foods  has  been  instituted. 

Recipes  for  these  foods  in  sizes  to  serve  25 , 50^  and  100  are  originated 
and  tested  in  the  Bureau's  laboratories  and  the  products  judged  and  approved 
hy  a panel  of  food  specialists  and  Home  economists.  Through  arrangements 
with  the  National  Restaurant  Association,  the  recipes  are  also  tested  by  the 
Association's  testing  committees  in  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  by  a college  food  service  department.  Consumer 
acceptance  tests  were  also  made  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  cafeterias . 
Recipes  are  currently  being  distributed  to  about  ^,500  food  service  units. 

Development  of  improved  heme  dehydration  procedures . In  19^-1^  when  equip- 
ment for  heme  canning  or  freezing  foods  was  in  short  supply,  improved  home 
drying  methods  were  developed  to  help  prevent  waste  of  garden  produce 
grown  by  some  l8  million  Victory  Gardeners . Existing  methods  for  drying 
foods  were  investigated  independently  and  in  cooperation  with  the  Californ- 
ia, New  York,  and  Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  and  modified  pro- 
cedures for  typical  vegetables  and  fruits  were  developed  to  provide  for 
better  palatability,  keeping  quality,  and  nutritive  value  of  home -dehydrated 
products . Resulting  improved  methods  were  published  for  distribution 
to  families  < 


Examples  of  Accomplishment  (Cont'd) 
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Development  of  improved  home  canning  methods . During  World  War  II,  National 
food  conservation  programs  led  25  million  families  to  can  an  estimated  total 
of  4 billion  quarts  of  food  a year.  Spoilage  was  unduly  high,  however, 
chiefly  because  of  inadequate  home  processing  methods.  To  obtain  information 
needed  to  put  canning  practices  under  home  conditions  with  home  equipment  on 
a scientific  basis,  investigations  were  carried  out  independently  and  in  a 
cooperation  with  the  Massachusetts  and  Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations 
and  with  the  University  of  Texas . Findings  were  the  basis  for  new  directions 
for  home  canning  of  meat,  chicken,  12  of  the  most  c or.imonlhome  - canned  low-acid 
vegetables , and  7 other  low-acid  foods . 

Additional  bacteriological  studies  related  to  canning  are  providing  further 
basic  data  on  the  heat  resistance  of  organisms  causing  food  spoilage  and 
on  the  heat  treatments  required  to  destroy  such  organisms  in  the  canning 
of  specific  food  products.  Recent  investigations  have  also  shown  that 
certain  substances,  notably  ascorbic  acid,  sodium  pantothenate,  and  vitamin 
Kc;,  have  a pronounced  effect  on  the  heat  resistance  of  certain  bacteria 
causing  spoilage  in  canned  food. 

Development  of  improved  home  freezing  methods . To  meet  demands  for  informa- 
tion on  preserving  foods  by  freezing,  a popular  bulletin  was  published  in 
1 9^6  providing  detailed  and  tested  procedures  for  freezing  23  fruits  and 
vegetables . This  was  based  on  work  initiated  in  19^4  to  determine  the 
effect  of  different  methods  of  home  freezing  on  the  palatability,  nutritive 
value,  and  storage  quality  of  frozen  vegetables  and  fruits.  Continued  in- 
vestigations have  led  to  further  improvement  in  methods  for  preparing  and 
pretreating  fruits  and  vegetables  for  freezing. 

To  help  evaluate  completed  and  current  research  on  freezing  food,  a con- 
ference was  sponsored  in  19*1-9  of  freezing  specialists  from  institutions  in 
various  sections  of  the ’country.  Based  on  the  recommendations  of  this  group 
and  a critical  review  of  hundreds  of  research  papers  and  bulletins  as  well 
as  many  unpublished  data  and  further  research,  a comprehensive  bulletin 
containing  directions  for  the  preparation,  packaging,  and  freezing  of  more 
than  100  fruit  and  vegetable  products  has  been  issued.  A new  popular  bulletin 
on  home  freezing  of  fruits  and  vegetables  was  released  in  1951* 

Special  war  services . To  meet  needs  for  foods  of  high  keeping  quality 
and  low  bulk,  it  was  necessary  during  World  War  II  to  evaluate  the  cooking 
quality  and  palatability  of  commercial  and  experimental  dehydrated  foods . 
Samples  of  dehydrated  raw  meat  were  tested  (Lend-Lease  project)  and  found 
after  cooking  to  be  more  nearly  like  fresh  meat  in  quality  than  precooked 
dehydrated  meat  (ARA  project) . When  vacuum-packed  and  stored  at  a temper- 
ature of  70°  F.  or  lower,  such  dehydrated  raw  meat  remained  in  good  condi- 
tion for  8 months . Attainment  of  a low  moisture  content  was  an  important 
factor  in. the  keeping  quality  of  dehydrated  raw  meat.  Another  cooperative 
research  project  s hoi  red  that  the  volume  of  dehydrated  vegetables  and  soups 
could  be  reduced  and  still  leave  the  products  easy  to  reconstitute,  as 
well  as  palatable,  pleasing  in  appearance,  and  suited  for  storage  without 
refrigeration  for  a considerable  length  of  time. 
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NUTRIENTS  IN  FOOD  AND  THEIR  PHYSIOLOGICAL  AVAILABILITY 


Purpose  and  Nature  of  Work 

To  determine  the  quantities  and  nature  of  nutrients  and  related  constitu- 
ents in  foods  as  marketed  and  as  prepared  for  eating,  and  the  physiological 
utilization  of  nutrients  from  different  foods. 

Samples  of  raw  and  processed  foods  selected  for  variety,  season,  and  other 
variables  in  relation  to  their  importance  in  the  food  supply,  are  being 
assayed  as  needed  for  energy  value  and  for  content  of  vitamins,  proteins, 
amino  acids,  fats,  fatty  acids,  carbohydrates,  minerals,  and  other  con- 
stituents . Biological  values  obtained  with  laboratory  animals  and  with 
human  subjects  are  being  compared  with  results  from  chemical,  physio - 
chemical,  or  microbiological  measurements  to  determine  the  degree  to  which 
given  nutrients  are  available  to  nourish  the  body.  Clarification  of  causes 
for  differences  between  chemical  and  appropriate  biological  measurements  are 
sought  through  investigations  of  factors  which  influence  physiological  avail- 
ability, such  as  the  characteristics  of  nutrients  and  the  influence  of 
interfering  substances.  Methods  for  determination  of  these  food  constituents 
and  biological  criteria  for  measuring  nutritive  values  are  being  developed  as 
needed.  Results  are  published  in  technical  and  popular  form. 

Currently  Active  Line  Projects 

Digestibility  and  physiological  energy  value  of  selected  foods.  To  appraise 
the  validity  of  methods  used  in  early  studies  of  digestibility  of  foods  and 
to  determine  the  physiological  energy  value  of  specific  foods  on  which 
data  are  lacking.  (Cooperative:  Iowa) 

Folic  acid  and  pantothenic  acid.  To  determine,  through  laboratory  analysis, 
the  quantitative  distribution  in  foods  of  newly  identified  nutrients  of  the 
vitamin  B group. 

Vitamin  analyses  of  selected  foods  from  South  Pacific  Region.  To  deter- 
mine the  content  of  ascorbic  acid  and  certain. B vitamins  in  selected  foods 
from  islands  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Region.  (Contract: 

Hawaii) 

Physiological  utilization  of  ascorbic  acid  from  food  sources . To  deter- 
mine the  proportion  available  for  human  nutrition  of  chemically-determined 
ascorbic  acid  from  selected  foods  fed  raw  and/or  cooked  to  human  subjects. 
(Contract:  Alabama,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania) 

Amino  acid  content  of  foods . To  determine  the  quantities  of  nutritionally 
essential  amino  acids  in  raw,  processed,  and  cooked  foods,  (in  part, 
contract : Alabama,  Arizona) 

Problems  of  microbiological  assay  of  arginine.  To  develop  needed  modifi- 
cation of  method  for  microbiological  assay  of  arginine  in  selected  foods . 
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Currently  Active  Line  Projects  (Cont'd) 

Effects  of  processing  on  cottonseed  neal  protein.  To  determine  the  con- 
tent and  availability  of  nutritionally  essential  amino  acids  and  the  di- 
gestibility and  biological  value  of  proteins  of  cottonseed  meals  processed 
under  controlled  conditions  by'  various  methods . (Cooperative : BAI,  BAIC, 

BDl) 

Important  fatty  acids  in  foods . To  determine  the  quantities  of  linoleic 
and  arachidonic  acids  and  of  other  important  fatty  acids  in  raw,  proc- 
essed, and  cooked  foods.  (Contract:  California,  Minnesota,  New  York) 

An  unidentified  nutrient  in  eggs . To  obtain  information  on  the  nature 
of  an  unidentified  nutrient  in  eggs,  determine  whether  the  nutrient  is 
in  the  yolk  or  white,  or  both,  and  study  its  possible  relationship  to 
vitamin  B]_2. 

Planning  and  servicing  contracts  on  distribution  of  nutrients  in  foods . 

To  coordinate  planning  and  negotiation  of  contracts  for  research  on  the 
distribution  of  nutrients  in  foods,  monitor  work  performance,  and  ar- 
range for  analysis  and  integration  of  data  and  for  publications  as  needed. 

Brief  Sumnary  of  Previous  Work  and  Current  Needs 

Work  initiated  in  1894  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  concerned 
largely  with  digestibility,  energy  value,  and  proximate  composition  of 
foods . Research  on  vitamin  and  mineral  values  of  food  was  undertaken 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau  in  1923.  In  1943,  the  nutritional 
phases  of  protein  and  amino  acid  investigations  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
were  made  part  of  the  Bureau's  work. 

Despite  a large  volume  of  research  on  the  ccnposition  and  nutritive  value 
of  foods,  many  gaps  still  remain  in  our  information  about  the  more  than 
40  different  .nutrients  that  the  body  is  known  to  require  from  its  food:; 
Undoubtedly  other  essential  nutrients  will  be  discovered  as  the  science  of 
human  nutrition  advances.  Re-evaluation  of  currently  used  values  for  energy, 
protein,  fat,  and  carbohydrate  is  needed  for  solving  problems  resulting  from 
international  food  situations.  Recent  investigations  emphasize  the  importance 
of  supplementing  data  on  the  chemical  composition  of  food  with  information  on 
the  physiological  availability  of  the  nutrients,  and  of  investigating  the 
influence  of  changes  in  food  production  and  processing  on  the  nutritive  value 
of  resulting  products . Work  also  is  needed  on  the  development  and  standard- 
ization of  accurate  and  rapid  methods  for  determining  newly  recognized 
nutrients,  as  well  as  the  systematic  application  of  these  methods  to  all 
important  commodities  as  produced,  marketed,  and  eaten.  Up-to-date  facts 
on  nutrients  in  foods  and  their  physiological  availability  are  needed  for 
evaluating  dietary  habits,  for  planning  adequate  diets,  and  for  evaluating 
and  planning  production,  distribution,  and  utilization  of  food  supplies. 


Examples  of  Accomplishment 
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Analyses  of  a wide  variety  of  foods  for  energy  value , and  for  water,  pro- 
tein, fat,  carbohydrate,  and  ash  content  formed  the  basis  of  the  first 
tables  of  composition  of  American  foods.  For  half  a century,  figures 
from  tables,  published  in  1896  and  revised  and  expanded  in  1906,  have 
been  widely  used  in  textbooks  of  nutrition.  Later  analytical  work  has 
broadened  the  base  of  these  early  values  and  added  to  the  number  of  foods 
and  the  number  of  nutrients  on  which  data  are  available.  Values  needed  to 
add  folic  acid  to  tables  of  food  composition  were  reported  in  1951* 

Studies  of  human  digestibility  and  metabolic  end  products  of  carbo- 
hydrates, fats,  and  proteins  in  individual  foods  and  in  mixed  diets 
provided,  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  basic  data  for  translating  heat- 
of -combustion  figures  into  physiological  energy  values  of  foods.  From 
these  laboratory  findings  and  studies  of  the  importance  of  various 
types  of  food  in  American  diets,  the  much -used  factors,  9>  were 
developed  to  convert  into  calorie  values  grams  of  protein,  fat,  and  carbo- 
hydrate comprising  everyday  diets. 

Protein  investigations  have  given  an  improved  basis  for  food  selection 
by  individuals  and  households  and  for  administrative  decisions  in  food 
production  and  distribution.  Among  practical  guides  and  principles 
developed  have  been:  (l)  specific  factors  for  converting  quantities  of 

nitrogen  into  protein  values;  (2)  comparative  values  of  the  protein  quality  of 
major  grains  and  oilseeds,  of  certain  combinations  of  plant  proteins,  and  of 
combinations  of  animal  and  plant  proteins;  and  (3)  measurements  of  the 
effect  on  the  quality  of  grain  proteins  of  the  storage  of  grains  under  dif- 
ferent time,  temperature,  and  container  conditions  --a  practical  problem 
in  the  storage  of  surpluses . Other  fundamental  accomplishments  have  been 
the  isolation  of  a new  amino  acid  (lanthionine),  one  form  of  which  can 
replace  in  part  one  of  the  essential  amino  acids  (methionine),  and  devel- 
opment of  methods  both  chemical  and  microbiological,  for  measuring  the  amino 
acid  .content  of  proteins  and  foods. 

Vitamin  A availability  to  both  animals  and  humans  has  been  found  to  be 
more  complete  than  that  of  pure  carotene.  Also,  the  carotene  from 
yellow  vegetables  such  as  carrots,  sweetpotatoes , and  pumpkin  has  been 
shown  to  be  markedly  less  available  than  that  from  leafy  green  ones  such 
as  kale  or  than  that  in  yellow  corn.  These  facts  have  important  implica- 
tions for  agriculture  and  nutrition,  inasmuch  as  two -thirds  of  the  apparent 
vitamin  A value  of  diets  in  the  United  States  is  derived  from  foods  of  plant 
origin.  During  these  studies  the  instability  of  the  then  accepted  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia  reference  standard  for  vitamin  A was  demonstrated, 
with  the  result  that  a new  standard  was  established  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Pharmacopoeia. 


HUMAN  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  NUTRIENTS 
AND  NUTRITIONAL  RESPONSE  TO  DIET 


Purpose  and  Nature  of  Work 

To  determine  the  food  energy  and  the  kinds  and  quantities  of  nutrients 
needed  by  individuals  under  different  circumstances ; to  investigate 
functions  and  interrelationships  of  nutrients  as  they  affect  require- 
ments for  others';  to  study  the  body's  response  to  various  food  combinations, 
including  diet  in  relation  to  nutritional  status. 

Nutritional  requirements  of  individuals  and  the  response  of  human  sub- 
jects both  to  self-selected  diets  and  to  quantitatively  controlled  in- 
takes of  foods,  energy  value,  and  nutrients  are  being  studi§&  using 
anthropometric,  physiological,  biochemical,  and  clinical  measures . Sim- 
ilar methods  are  used  to  investigate  functions  and  interrelationships  of 
nutrients . Studies  with  human  subjects  are  supplemented  by  research 
using  experimental  animals  to  provide  data  on  the  effect  of  diet  over 
the  entire  life  span  and  on  successive  generations.  In  addition,  studies 
with  experimental  animals  on  different  amounts,  kinds,  and  combinations 
of  foods  and  nutrients  are  made  to  delineate  problems  and  to  obtain  data 
that  may  be  qualitatively  applicable  to  human  beings.  Results  are  pub- 
lished in  technical  and  popular  form. 

Currently  Active  Line  Projects 

Energy  expenditures  of  children.  To  obtain  information  on  the  energy 
cost  of  various  activities  of  boys  and  girls  ^ to  11  years  of  age,  in 
order  to  estimate  their  food  energy  needs.  (Cooperative:  New  York) 

Development  of  a standardized  diet  and  uniform  test  procedures  and  es- 
tablishment of  the  range  of  normal  biochemical  response  to  their  use . • 

To  develop  for  research  purposes  a standardized  diet  which  can  be  used 
in  determining  more  precisely  both  the  requirements  of  human  subjects  for 
essential  nutrients  and  the  utilization  of  such  nutrients  in  common 
foods,  and  to  establish  for  normal  human  subjects,  a range  of  biochemical 
values  of  blood  and  urine  that  may  be  expected  on  the  standardized  diet. 

Influence  of  nitrogen  on  amino  acid  requirements . To  determine  the  ef- 
fect of  different  levels  and  sources  of  nitrogen  on  the  amino  acid  re- 
quirements for  maintenance  of  the  nitrogen  balance  in  the  adult  rat. 

Amino  acid  requirements  of  infants  and  small  children.  To  determine 
the  requirements  of  infants  and  small  children  for  the  amino  acids  es- 
sential to  growth,  as  a guide  to  the  protein  quality  needed  in  their 
diets.  (Contract:  New  York) 

Amino  acid  requirements  of  adults.  To  investigate  the  requirements  of 
human  subjects  for  the  nutritionally  important  amino  acids.  (Contract: 
California,  Nebraska) 
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Currently  Active  Line  Projects  (Cont’d) 

Thiamine  and  riboflavin  requirements  of  normal  individuals . To  determine 
the  thiamine  and  riboflavin  requirements  of  normal  individuals  of  selected 
age  groups  by  varying  the  amounts  of  these  vitamins  in  controlled  diets 
and  comparing  the  amounts  eliminated  through  feces  and  urine.  (Contract: 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin) 

Human  requirements  for  thiamine  and  riboflavin.  To  assemble  the  published 
experimental  evidence  for  human  requirements  for  thiamine  and  riboflavin, 
evaluate  the  findings,  and  summarize  them  in  a report  for  the  benefit  of 
research  workers.  (Contract:  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin) 

Fatty  acid  requirements  of  infants  and  small  children.  To  determine  the 
amounts  and  kinds  of  fatty  acids  necessary  to  normal  growth  and  skin  de- 
velopment of  infants  and  small  children.  (Contract:  Texas) 

Human  calcium  requirements ♦ To  assemble,  evaluate,  and  present  for  use 
by  research  workers  and  nutritionists  available  data  from  laboratory  re- 
search on  calcium  and  other  nutritional  requirements  of  individuals  accord- 
ing to  age  and  other  factors . 

Dietary  habits  and  nutritional  status  of  Negro  children.  To  study  changes 
in  food  habits  and  well-being  of  young  Negro  children  upon  entering 
schools  with  and  without  school  lunch  programs.  Food  habits  and  growth 
are  being  followed  through  preschool  and  early  school  periods  for  a total 
of  three  years.  (Contract:  Tennessee) 

Food  in  relation  to  nutritional  status  - North  Central  region.  To  study 
the  dietary  habits  and  corresponding  nutritional  well-being  of  school 
children  (Cooperative:  Iowa,  Kansas,  Ohio)  and  of  women  over  30  years  of 

age  living  under  different  conditions  - alone,  in  family  groups,  or  in  in- 
stitutions. (Cooperative:  Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  South 

Dakota) 

Food  in  relation  to  nutritional  status  - Western  region:  Southwestern  area. 

To  determine  nutritional  status  in  relation  to  food  habits  of  individuals 
living  at  different  altitudes  in  Colorado,  Papago  Indian  children  living  on 
a reservation  in  Arizona,  and  Spanish -American  children  living  in  New  Mexico 
(Cooperative:  Arizona,  Colorado,  New  Mexico) 

Food  in  relation  to  nutritional  status  - Wes tern  region : California . To 
determine  the  nutritional .status  of  -older  people  in  relation  to  the  food 
they  eat.  (Cooperative:  California) 

Food  in  relation  to  nutritional  status  - Western  region:  Intermountain  area. 

To  determine  the  relationship  of  nutritional  status  of  Utah  children  with 
rheumatic  fever  to  the  food  they  eat  and  to  the  nutritional  status  and 
diets  of  their  parents,  and  the  relationship  of  the  nutritional  status 
to  the  diets  of  children  born  and  reared  in  Idaho.  (Cooperative:  Idaho, 

Utah) 
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Currently  Active  Line  Projects  (Cont’d) 

Food  in  relation  to  nutritional  status  of  adolescents  - Western  region: 
Montana  and  Washington . To  study" the  relationship  of' fiutr itiohaaAs tatuS , ' 
diet,  water  supply > and  related  factors  to  dental  health  of  adolescents. 
(Cooperative:  Montana,  Washington) 

Planning  and  servicing  contracts  on  human  nutritional  status  and  require- 
ments . To  coordinate  planning  and  negotiation  of  contracts  for  studies 
of  nutritional  requirements  and  responses  of  humans  to  diets,  monitor 
work  performance,  and  arrange  for  analysis  of  data  and  for  publications 
as  needed . 


Brief  Summary  of  Previous  Work  and  Current  Heeds 

Study  of  human  energy  requirements  dates  back  to  the  l890's  when  the 
world-famous  Atwater -Rosa-Benedict  respiration  calorimeter  was  built  by 
the  Department,  the  first  satisfactory  instrument  developed  for  direct 
measurement  of  the  energy  expenditure  of  human  beings.  Current  studies 
of  the  energy  requirements  of  children  are  making  use  of  a respiration 
chamber  and  of  portable  respiration  equipment  which  permits  study  of 
energy  expenditures  for  physical  activities  not  feasible  in  a respiration 
chamber . 

Early  in  the  1900's,  human  requirements  for  calcium,  phosphorus,  iron, 
and  sulphur  were  estimated  from  analyses  of  the  intake  and  output  of 
these  minerals  under  controlled  conditions . From  investigations  with 
human  subjects  initiated  in  1937>  minimum  levels  of  vitamin  A and  crys- 
talline carotene  necessary  to  maintain  normal  night  vision  were  determined. 
Work  started  in  1944  in  a cooperating  State  has  contributed  information  on 
ascorbic  acid  (vitamin  C)  requirements  of  adolescents. 

Prior  to  1946,  the  Department  cooperated  in  one  small  study  of  the  relation- 
ship of  nutritional  status  to  food  eaten.  This  research,  cooperative  with 
health  groups  in  the  State,  was  concerned  with  the  food  supply  and  pellagra 
incidence  among  73  South  Carolina  farm  families.  Results  were  published  in 
1932.  Since  1946  a number  of  studies  of  nutrition  in  relation  to  self- 
selected  diets  among  school  children,  teen-agers,  and  middle-aged  or  older 
persons  have  been  initiated. 

There  are  many  gaps  in  our  information  on  nutritional  requirements  de- 
spite these  Departmental  studies  and  work  of  a similar  nature  in  other 
laboratories.  For  example,  further  information  is  urgently  needed  on 
energy  expenditure  by  children  and  youth  (6  to  18  years)  and  by  adults 
(40  years  and  older)  in  present-day  activities,  occupations,  and  machine- 
controlled  operations . Further  study  is  also  necessary  of  nutritional 
requirements  as  shown  by  responses  to  controlled  intakes  of  food  energy, 
specific  amino  acids,  vitamins,  and  minerals,  and  to  intakes  of  various 
combinations  of  food  and  nutrients,  both  controlled  and  self -selected. 
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Examples  of  Accomplishment 


Construction  of  the  Atwater-Rosa-Benedict  respiration  calorimeter  marked 
the  beginning  of  many  studies  by  numerous  investigators  of  the  energy  ex- 
penditure. of  persons  both  in  health  and  disease.  Atwater's  studies  also 
provided  fundamental  information  which  led  to  the  development  of  simpli- 
fied apparatus  and  procedures  for  estimating  energy  requirements  of  people. 

The  amount  of  vitamin  A needed  by  young  adults  has  been  determined  by  a 
study  of  the  quantities  of  this  nutrient  required  to  restore  and  maintain 
norma],  night  vision  in  subjects  who  had  lost  it  as  the  result  of  an  ex- 
perimental diet  extremely  deficient  in  vitamin  A.  These  studies  were  the 
first  to  show  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  such  quantitative  data  for 
vitamin  requirements  with  human  subjects . The  research  stimulated  exper- 
imental work  of  a similar  nature  in  this  and  other  countries  and  helped 
give  a scientific  basis  for  the  daily  allowance  of  vitamin  A recommended 
by  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Board  of  the  National  Research  Council.  The  re- 
sults have  also  been  used  in  setting  up  Food  and  Drug  standards  for  label- 
ing vitamin,  preparations  and  food  products  as  sources  of  vitamin  A. 

Ascorbic  acid  requirements  of  adolescents  have  been  made  more  definite 
through  controlled  feeding  experiments  that  related  diet  to  levels  of  this 
vitamin  in  the  blood  of  about  100  girls  and  boys,  12  to  19  years  of  age. 

The  distribution  of  nutrients  among  the  day's  meals  has  been  found  to 
affect  their  value  to  the  individual.  In  a study  of  8 types  of  breakfasts 
it  was  learned  that  when  at  least  one -third  of  the  daily  protein  allowance 
was  eaten  at  breakfast,  the  blood  sugar  was  kept  at  a desirable,  more 
uniform  level  than  when  a meal  with  less  protein  was  ingested.  When  the 
noon  meal  was  meager,  breakfast  influenced  blood  sugar  levels  throughout 
the  day. 

Development  and  use  of  uniform  pr ocedures  to  obtain  comparable  dietary 
and  biochemical  data  in  different  localities  has  been  promoted  by  ex- 
changing information  at  conferences  with  regional  technical  committees/  by 
conducting  workshops  on  biochemical  techniques  and  collaborating  in  the 
development  of  improved  methods  of  collecting  and  appraising  dietary  data. 

Vitamin  E deficiency  was  analyzed  in  the  course  of  research  with  rats  fed 
diets  short  in  vitamin  E.  Some  of  the  young  were  found  to  develop  eye 
abnormalities  of  a kind  not  previously  observed  in  these  laboratory  animals. 
Inasmuch  as  small  prematurely  born  human  infants  sometimes  develop  a ser- 
ious eye  impairment  which  has  recently  been  linked  by  opthalmologists  with 
a shortage  of  vitamin  E,  the  Bureau's  experience  in  producing  a somewhat 
similar  condition  in  the  rat  may  prove  useful  to  those  seeking  to  investi- 
gate further  the  nature,  cause,  and  prevention  in  premature  infants  of  the 
disorder  known  as  retrolental  fibroplasia. 

Response  to  various  food  combinations  has  been  examined.  By  feeding  se- 
lected experimental  diets  to  laboratory  rats  not  only  over  their  entire 
life  span  but  also  through  successive  generations,  the  Bureau  has  observed 
that  combinations  of  food  that  seem  to  provide  adequately  for  growth  nay 
tend  to  accentuate  certain  chronic  ailments  commonly  associated  with  age. 


SCHOOL  FEEDING 
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Purpose  and  Nature  of  Work 

To  (l)  develop  effective  ways  of  using  various  foods  to  help  achieve  suc- 
cessful administration  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  which  requires 
that  "'lunches  served  by  schools  participating  in  the  school  lunch  program 
under  the  Act  shall  meet  minimum  nutritional  requirements  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  [ of  Agriculture_7  on  the  basis  of  tested  nutritional  research;" 
(2)  study  the  nutritive  value  of  school  meals  as  served  to  children;  (3) 
investigate  factors  influencing  acceptability  of  food  and  meals  to  children; 
and  (4)  evaluate  practices  in  school  feeding  and  their  relation  to  the  cost 
and  management  of  school  lunch  xerograms . 

Currently  Active  Line  Projects 

Large  quantity  recipes  for  use  in  school  feeding.  To  develop  suitable 
recipes  using  foods  desirable  for  school  meals  with  special  emphasis  on 
those  in  plentiful  supply.  Consideration  is  given  to  acceptability  of  the 
food  to  school  children,  to  the  amount  and  kind  of  labor  needed  for  preparing 
and  serving  meals,  and  to  the  nutritive  value  per  serving  of  each  recipe. 

Visual  aids  for  school  lunch  management  training  programs.  To  develop 
slides  and  filmstrips  based  on  research  findings  of  improved  methods  for 
use  in  training  programs  for  school  lunch  personnel. 

Brief  Summary  of  Previous  Work  and  Current  Needs 

In  1940  a collection  of  recipes  was  prepared  to  assist  in  the  effective 
use  of  foods  being  supplied  to  schools  by  the  Federal  Government.  In  1943 
this  work  was  slanted  to  fit  wartime  rationing  and  available  food  supplies. 

In  September  1946,  in  cooperation  with  the  Department's  cafeterias,  67 
recipes  to  serve  100  were  assembled,  tested,  and  published  for  schools 
operating  under  the  National  School  Lunch  Program.  The  following  January 
a special  laboratory  was  set  up  for  use  In  developing  large  quantity 
recipes  that  would  meet  the  minimum  requirements  for  the  type  of  lunch 
recommended  by  the  Department  (Type  A),  with  particular  attention  to 
commodities  made  available  to  schools . 

In  1945 , at  the  suggestion  of  a conference  of  research  leaders  in  child 
nutrition,  pediatrics,  public  health,  institution  management,  and  education, 
studies  were  undertaken  to  learn  the  characteristics  of  effective  school 
feeding  programs  in  the  consolidated  type  of  school  and  to  develop  methods 
for  the  study  of  the  nutritional  effect  of  school  lunch  programs . 

More  studies  are  needed  to  aid  in  evaluating  and  developing  needed  manage- 
ment practices  in  relation  to'  menu  planning,  food  service,  food  acceptance, 
equipment,  sanitation,  and  safety.  More  work  is  also  needed  on  the  nutritive 
value  of  school  meals  as  served  and  as  affected  by  various  methods  of  large- 
scale  food  preparation,  menu  planning,  and  management.  Research  should  be 
initiated  to  develop  practical  menu  patterns  designed  to  insure  adequate 
nutritive  value  for  school  children. 
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Examples  of  Accomplishments 

The  school  lunch  management  studies  are  the  first  to  relate  food  manage- 
ment methods  to  the  nutritive  value  of  the  school  lunch.  Results  have 
aided  supervisory  and  managerial  personnel  in  providing  more  nutritious 
and  acceptable  meals  at  low  cost  to  school  children  of  different  ages, 
and  have  stimulated  study,  evaluation,  and  improvement  of  local  school 
lunch  programs.  In  addition  to  stimulating  appraisal  of  management 
practices,  publications  have  provided  practical  help  on  such  special  problems 
as  storage  for  school  lunch  food  and  supplies,  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  the  school  lunch  kitchen,  quantities  of  food  required  for  serving 
school  lunches,  and  lists  of  small  equipment  needed  for  the  school  lunch. 

School  lunch  recipes  for  special  foods  have  been  developed  and  tested  for 
pupil  acceptance.  Special  work  on  potatoes,  nonfat  dry  milk,  dried  whole 
egg,  dried  fruit,  fish,  cheese,  tomato  paste,  peanut  butter,  honey,  and 
turkey  have  resulted  in  recipes  on  a 100-portion  basis,  with  selected 
ones  in  25-  and  50-portion  sizes.  Yeast  and  quick  bread  recipes  for  use 
of  school  lunch  ccodtes  and  formulas  for  the  use  of  bakers  supplying  schools 
have  been  developed  in  the  interest  of  flavorful  breads  of  high  nutritive 
value.  These  recipes  have  been  published  as  aids  to  schools  in  making 
greater  and  more  effective  use  of  currently  abundant  foods,  newer  kinds  of 
foods  unfamiliar  to  school  lunch  cooks',-  and  foods  nutritionally  important 
to  the  school  lunch. 

Recommended  research  procedures  for  appraising  nutritional  aspects  of  a 
school  lunch  program  were  issued  in  1951*  Suggestions  for  carrying  out 
further  research  of  this  kind  include  details  regarding  the  sampling,  ex- 
perimental design  of  the  study,  physical  examinations,  biochemical  tests, 
and  dietary  records . These  were  developed  in  a pilot  study  carried  on  in 
one  community  by  the  Bureau  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  and  State  and  local  authorities  according  to  a plan  out- 
lined several  years  ago  by  an  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  School  Lunches. 
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FAMILY  ECONOMICS  INVESTIGATIONS 


Family  economics  investigations  are  concerned  with  the  consumption  of 
food  and  other  agricultural  products  by  rural  and  urban  families  and  with 
levels  of  living  achieved  by  rural  families . Studies  rely  primarily  on 
data  collected  from  families  and  secondarily  on  analysis  of  consumption 
data  from  other  sources . 

Results  of  these  investigations  serve  many  different  groups  of  people : 
administrators  and  educators  concerned  with  policies  and  programs  that 
affect  family  living;  research  workers -in  agriculture,  economics,  and 
marketing;  college  teachers;  extension  staff,  nutritionists,  social  work- 
ers , and  others  who  deal  with  families ; and  homemakers . 


FAMILY  FOOD  CONSUMPTION,  ECONOMY,  AND  NUTRITIVE  ADEQUACY  OF  DIETS 

Purpose  and  Nature  of  Work 

To  provide  information  on.'  food  consumption  of  groups  within  the  popula- 
tion, such  as  farm  and  urban  families  of  different  incomes  and  in  dif- 
ferent regions;  to  evaluate  the  nutritive  adequacy  of  diets;  to  determine 
the  relative  economy  of  foods  as  sources  of  essential  nutrients;  and  to 
prepare  guidance  materials  to  promote  good  nutrition,  including  food  se- 
lection, management,  and  home  production. 

Surveys  of  family  food  consumption,  expenditures,  and  practices  in  the 
purchase  and  utilization  of  food  are  made  from  time  to  time,  and  the  data 
analyzed  to  show  the  importance  of  various  factors  affecting  consumption 
and  diet  adequacy.  Differences  in  diets  and  comparisons  of  them  with 
known  nutritional  needs  suggest  ways  in  which  changes  in  consumption  are 
desirable,  also  changes  that  may  develop  as  circumstances  shift.  The 
nutritive  value  of  the  per  capita  food  supply  is  computed  periodically 
from  consumption  data  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

As  a tool  for  diet  appraisal  and  planning,  tables  of  composition  and  nu- 
tritive value  of  foods  are  compiled  from  published  and  unpublished  sources. 

Food  budgets  for  families  or  other  consuming  groups  are  prepared,  taking 
into  account  current  information  on  nutritional  requirements,  food  habits, 
food  supplies,  and  prices.  The  resulting  diet  plans  provide  acceptable 
menus  as  well  as  adequate  nutrition.  The  costs  of  these  food  budgets  are 
estimated  periodically.  Food  management  guides  and  reports  giving  facts 
for  some  of ’^-the  mor4T  impo^t^nt  f6dds  are  alsb  developed. 

Currently  Active  Line  Projects 

Food  consumption  of  urban  and  rural  families.  To  obtain  and  analyze  in- 
formation on  consumption  of  food  by  urban  and  rural  families,  as  a basis 
for  estimating  current  and  potential  outlets  for  agricultural  products, 
for  developing  programs  to  expand  consumption  and  improve  nutrition,  and 
for  comparing  the  food  consumption  patterns  and  dietary  levels  of  urban  and 
rural  families.  (Rural  investigations:  Cooperative,  Southern  region; 

in  part  contract,  Iowa) 
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Currently  Active  Line  Projects  (Cont'd) 

Nutritional  analysis  of  the  United  States  per  capita  food  supply  - 1909 
to  present.  To  keep  current  a year-to-year  series  of  data  from  1909 
showing  the  nutritive  value  of  the  civilian  per  capita  food  supply. 

Nutritive  value  of  homemakers  1 diets . To  study  the  nutritive  value  and 
adequacy  of  homemakers’  diets,  as  evidenced  by  menus  reported  for  one 
day,  investigate  some  of  the  facors  affecting  these  diets,  and  determine 
the  share  of  nutrients  contributed  by  each  of  the  day ’ s meals . 

Patterns  of  food  use.  To  analyze  patterns  of  food  use  and  determine  the 
competing  or  complementary  nature  of  certain  foods  by  studying  the  fre- 
quency of  their  use  in  city  family  meals,  in  order  to  help  families  in  plan- 
ning food  purchases,  heme  economists  in  recipe  and  menu  development,  and 
research  workers  in  interpreting  findings  on  the  nutritive  value  of  foodd. 

Food  management  guides  for  use  by  employed  homemakers.  To  develop  guides 
for  the  selection  and  management  of  nutritionally  adequate  family  diets, 
for  use  by  employed  homemakers  with  limited  time  to  spend  in  meal  prep- 
aration . 

Food  budgets  for  use  with  restricted  supplies.  To  translate  into  food 
quantity  budgets  the  suboptimal  nutrient  allowances  formulated  by  the 
Food  and  Nutrition  Board,  for  use  under  conditions  of  restricted  supply. 

Food  composition  data  on  better-known  nutrients.  To  keep  up  to  date  the 
index  to  data  reported  in  current  scientific  literature  and  from  avail- 
able unpublished  sources  on  the  composition  of  foods  and  to  prepare  special 
summaries  of  data  on  the  better  --known  nutrients  in  foods . 

Data  on  amino  acid  content  of  foods . To  summarize  data  from  published 
and  available  unpublished  sources  on  the  amino  acid  content  of  foods,  for 
use  by  nutritionists,  physicians,  administrators,  and  others 'jaeeidilJg lit 
for  planning  and  appraising  dietaries  and  food  supplies . 

Commodity  source  materials  for  consumer  educators . To  prepare  source 
materials  on  foods  as  marketed,  for  use  in  educating  consumers  to  use 
abundant  foods  to  best  advantage  and  to  conserved  those  that  are  scarce. 

Brief  Summary  of  Previous  Work  and  Current  Needs 

Food  consumption  of  family  and  institutional  groups  has  been  a research 
concern  of  the  Department  for  more  than  50  years . Studies  made  before 
1900,  during  World  War  I,  and  in  1934-36*  in  1935-36,  in  1942,  together 
with  those  of  urban  diets  in  1948-49  have  provided  extensive  information 
on  family  food  consumption  classified  by  family  income,  size,  and  by 
place  of  residence.  For  each  of  these  surveys,  the  quantity  of  foods 
consumed  has  been  evaluated  with  respect  to  nutritive  content,  probable 
adequacy,  cost,  and  other  important  factors.  Such  information  is  basic  to 
the  development  and  evaluation  of  programs  to  improve  nutrition,  to  expand 
outlets  for  agricultural  products,  and  for  the  formulation  of  policy  in 
production,  distribution,  and  household  utilization  of  food. 
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Brief  Summary  of  Previous  Work  and  Current  Needs  (Cont'd) 

Information  on  food  consumption  of  rural  families  is  available  on  a Nation- 
wide basis  for  no  date  ‘later  than  19^2.  "New  foods  Wave  come  on  the  market, 
food  habits  have  changed,  and  the  economic  situation  of  farm  families  and 
the  composition  of  the  rural  population  are  now  markedly  different.  Data 
collected  in  1942  are  becoming  increasingly  obsolete  as  a basis  for  estimat- 
ing the  current  consumption  of  rural  families,  and  in  guiding  educational 
programs  and  administrative  action.  Current  work  in  a few  counties  is  being 
supplemented  by  a Southern  regional  cooperative  study  in  three  types  of 
farming  areas,  and  a study  in  the  North  Central  region  is  being  developed. 

Further  tabulation  and  analyses  of  the  data  already  collected  on  city 
family  food  consumption  are  needed.  Most  of  the  primary  data  available 
from  the  city  surveys  made  in  1948  have  been  released  in  processed  form 
in  order  to  get  results  to  the  public  quickly.  These  should  be  printed 
in  order  to  make  the  data  more  conveniently  and  permanently  available 
through  libraries  to  research  workers  and  administrators . Further  analysis 
©fi. these  data  to  show  trends  and  the  factors  related  to  variations  in  con- 
sumption should  be  carried  on. 

Household  practices  in  the  use  of  foods  in  the  home  should  be  determined 
through  field  surveys  of  the  specific  uses  made  of  selected  foods,  the 
quantities  used  in  various  ways,  and  the  relationship  of  these  practices 
to  such  factors  as  family  income,  region,  and  education.  For  foods  such 
as  dairy  products,  fats  and  oils,  eggs,  and  sugar,  which  have  multiple 
uses  in  household  food  preparation  and  service,  marketing  specialists 
want  to  know  the  quantities  used  in  the  various  forms  marketed,  to  show 
ways  of  increasing  consumption.  For  instance,  how  much  fluid,  evaporated, 
or  dry  milk  goes  into  beverages,-  how  much  to  cooking  and  other  uses.  The 
data  would  indicate  the  extent  to  which'  one  food  is  substituted  for  another, 
as  various  fats  for  butter  in  table  use  and  cooking  and  which  of  the  fats 
families  use  in  cooking  different  foods.  For  fruits  and  vegetables,  in- 
formation on  the  amounts  and  kinds  eaten  raw  or  cooked  is  needed  for  es- 
timating the  nutritive  value  of  the  food  people  actually  eat. 

Additional  problems  in  family  food  consumption  are:  household  food  waste; 

the  importance  of  food  eaten  away  from  home  to  family  food  supplies  and  to 
the  nutritional  content  of  diets;  the  division  of  nutrients  among  family 
members  and  among  the  day’s  meals. 

Tables  of  composition  and  nutritive  value  of  food,  used  as  a tool  for 
guiding  production  and  utilization  of  food  and  appraising  the  nutritive 
content  of  diets,  were  compiled  by  the  Department  prior  to  1900.  Since 
its  establishment  in  1923,  the  Bureau  has  continued  to  expand  such  tables 
and  keep  them  up  to  date  by  compiling  and  evaluating  data  on  food  compo- 
sition from  the  world's  scientific  literature.  With  changes  in  the  forms 
in  which  food  is  made  available  to  the  consumer,  the  discovery  of  new 
food  elements,  and  the  greater  precision  of  scientific  methods,  this  as- 
pect has  grown  in  scope  and  exactness.  For  example,  a report  published 
in  1896  gave  facts  about  food  composition  in  terms  of  5 constituents;  l4 
were  covered  in  1950  edition  of  food  tables,  and  work  is  underway  toward 
adding  more.  The  human  body  is  now  known  to  require  more  than  40 
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different  nutritive  substances  from  its  food,  and  undoubtedly  others  will 
be  discovered.  Eventually,  food  tables  must  report  in  terms  of  all  es- 
sential substances  and  their  availability. 

Food  budgets  in  terms  of  major  groups  of  food  to  provide  for  nutritional 
needs  of  individuals  and  groups  at  various  cost  levels  were  first  developed 
in  the  Bureau  in  the  early  1930 's.  These  have  been  revised  from  time  to 
time  to  keep  pace  with  advancing  nutritional  knowledge,  and  with  changes 
in  food  supplies,  home  food  production  practices,  and  food  habits  as  shown 
by  dietary  studies.  These  plans  are  used  not  only  by  families  but  by  nu- 
tritionists, teachers,  welfare  agencies,  and  administrators  concerned  with 
food  needs  of  civilians.  Recently,  these  food  plans  have  been  adapted 
to  special  family  types  and  to  institutional  use.  More  work  is  needed  to 
help  consumers  on  problems  of  food  and  money  management  in  relation  to 
better  nutrition. 

Examples  of  Accomplishment 

Food  consumption  surveys  - 1935-36*  19^2,  19^8.  The  first  two  surveys 
provided  information  on  the  total  population,  the  third  on  city  families. 
The  publications  resulting  from  these  surveys  are  a primary  source  of 
statistical  data  on  family  food  consumption,  and  are  widely  used  by  econ- 
omists and  market  analysts.  In  addition,  analyses  of  the  data  have  been 
used  in  programs  of  nutrition  education  and  in  the  determination  of  public 
policy.  For  example,  the  estimates  of  civilian  food  requirements  for 
World  War  II  and  the  knowledge  of  family  food  habits  basic  to  the  ration- 
ing system  depended,  on  these  findings.  Estimates  of  future  demands  and 
of  potential  needs  for  food  also  have  taken  account  of  current  consumption 
and  areas  of  nonconsumption,  as  shown  by  these  surveys. 

Appraisal  of  adequacy  of  U,  S.  diets.  An  appraisal  of  the  dietary  Situa- 
tion in  1935-36,  as  revealed  by  records  of  family  consumption,  indicated 
important  dietary  weaknesses  and  gave  impetus  to  the  National  Nutrition 
Program  launched  in  1941  as  a part  of  defense  planning.  It  also  pointed 
up  the  need  for  specific  measures  such  as  nutrition  education,  enrichment 
of  bread  and  flour,  and  school  lunch  and  other  programs  to  get  more  and 
better  food  to  the  people  with  poor  diets . Currently,  the  dietary  situa- 
tion is  under  continuous  review  both  through  periodic  estimates  of  the 
nutritive  value  of  the  National  food  supply  and  through  interpretations 
of  studies  of  family  food  consumption  in  the  light  of  human  nutritional 
needs . 

Formulation  of  family  food  plans  and  budgets . Developed  around  a dozen 
nutritionally  significant  food  groups,  practical  food  plans  for  families 
were  first  presented  in  the  early  1930 's,  notably  in  the  technical  pub- 
lication, "Diets  at  four  levels  of  nutritive  content  and  cost."  Later 
successive  editions,  taking  account  of  advances  in  scientific  knowledge 
and  changed  food  supplies,  went  to  the  public  in  more  popular  form,  such 
as  "Food  for  families  with  school  children."  Guidance  material  for 
teachers  and  social  welfare  workers  was  also  prepared,  such  as  the  bul- 
letin "Helping  families  plan  food  budgets . " 
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Evaluation  of  methods  of  studying  family  food  consumption . Methods  of 
obtaining  data  sufficiently  accurate  to  evaluate  the  quality  of  diets 
have  been  a continuing  problem.  At  the  request  of  the  National  Research 
Council's  Food  and  Nutrition  Board,  a review  and  evaluation  of  commonly 
used  methods  was  made  in  19^7*  In  19^+8  a working  conference  on  methods 
of  studying  food  intake  was  held  with  experiment  station  workers  who  were 
engaged  in  cooperative  studies  of  diet  and  nutritional  status. 

Development  of  tables  of  food  composition.  A publication  which  summarizes 
scientific  data  on  751  foods,  in  terms  of  water,  food  energy,  protein, 
fat,  total  carbohydrate,  fiber,  ash,  three  minerals,  and  five  vitamins, 
was  issued  in  1950*  Titled  "Composition  of  foods,  raw,  processed,  pre- 
pared," this  bulletin  replaces  a succession  of  earlier  Departmental  bul- 
letins now  outdated  by  new  scientific  work.  It  becomes  the  standard 
reference  on  composition  and  nutritive  value  of  food  for  dietitians, 
teachers,  nutritionists,  and  for  those  in  medical  practice  who  are  guid- 
ing food  selection  and  appraising  diets.  The  data  are  also  used  in  es- 
timating the  nutritive  value  of  available  food  supplies  and  the  relative 
economy  and  nutritive  value  of  various  food  products  - an  important  task 
in  effective  food  management.  A special  edition  including  12  components 
of  military  rations  was  prepared  for  the  use  of  Armed  Forces  in  1951* 
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FAMILY  BUDGETS  AMD  CONSUMPTION  OF  GOODS  AND  SERVICES 
- Purposeeand  Nature  of  Work 

To  provide  information  on  the  consumption  of  goods  and  services  in  rural 
families;  to  appraise  the  levels  of  living  achieved  and  compare  these 
levels  with  those  of  other  population  groups;  to  determine  the  economy 
of  various  management  practices  in  the  home;  and  to  analyze  effects  of 
family  purchases  and  the  use  of  products  on  the  family  living  and  on  the 
demand  for  agricultural  products . 

Data  on  quantities  of  goods  and  services  purchased,  inventories,  and 
expenditures  in  relation  to  income,  savings,  and  family  characteristics 
are  obtained  directly  from  families  through  field  studies,  from  family 
records  and  account  books  kept  over  a number  of  years  by  farm  families 
in  various  States,  from  the  Agricultural  and  the  National  Census,  and 
from  other  appropriate  sources. 

These  figures  are  analyzed  to  determine  trends  and  the  relative  importance 
of  factors  associated  with  variations  in  consumption.  Findings  are  in- 
terpreted in  the  light  of  changing  economic  conditions . Levels  of  living 
are  appraised,  and  guidance  material  on  family  budgets  developed. 

Currently  Active  Line  Projects 

Rural  family  living  and  outlook  reports . To  prepare  materials  for  and  to 
participate  in  the  annual  Outlook  Conference  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  and  the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics 
for  the  Extension  Service,  and  through  quarterly  reports  to  continue  this 
outlook  service  through  the  year  for  home  economists  of  the  Extension 
Service  and  Farmer^  Home  Administration  and  college  teachers  in  home 
economics . 

Farm  family  living  in  Illinois  in  1946.  To  obtain  basic  statistical  data 
on  Illinois  farm  family  expenditures  for  living  and  on  savings,  in  relation 
to  income  (gross  and  net  farm  income,  family  money,  and  nonmoney  income); 
and,  by  comparing  these  data  with  those  obtained  from  farm  household 
accounts  submitted  to  the  University  of  Illinois,  to  devise  a means  for 
extending  the  usefulness  of  these  annual  account  data  for  the  analysis  of 
trends  in  farm  family  spending.  (Cooperative:  Illnois) 

Farm  family  living  in  four  Kansas  counties.  To  compare  the'  kinds  and 
quantities  of  goods  purchased  for  family  living  and  the  levels  of  living 
achieved  by  farm  families  in  four  counties  in  Kansas  at  two  periods 
(1935-36  and  1948-49)  and  to  relate  changes  in  the  character  of  consump- 
tion to  changes  in  income,  prices,  and  the  community  situation. 

Farm  family  expenditures  in  Montana.  To  determine  expenditures  for  cloth- 
ing, food,  furnishings,  equipment,  and  household  operation  by  farm  opera- 
tor families  in  Montana  for  1949-50.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  study  of 
which  this  is  a part  is  to  provide  consumption  weights  for  an  index  of 
prices  paid  by  farmers,  to  be  computed  locally.  Data  will  also  contribute 
to  the  knowledge  of  rural  family  consumption.  (Cooperative:  BAE) 
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Currently  Active  Line  Projects  (Cont'd) 


Estimates  of  home  food  preservation.  To  estimate  the  kind  and  amount  of 
food  preserved  at  home  in  order  to  supply  data  for  decisions  on  require- 
ments of  strategic  materials  for  home  food  preservation,  such  as  rubber 
jar  rings,  closures,  jars,  cans,  pressure  and  water-bath  canners,  and 
freezer  packaging  materials. 

Survey  of  inventories  and  purchases  of  clothing  by  families . To  collect 
data  by  field  surveys  on  family  inventories  and  annual  purchases  of  all 
items  of  clothing,  and  to  analyze  the  data  for  factors  causing  variations 
and  trends . 

Money  management  guides  for  employed  women  in  Washington,  D.  C.  To  pre- 
pare aids  for  budgeting  living  expenditures  of  women  employed  in  Wash- 
ington, for  use  by  teachers  and  other  counselors. 

Brief  Summary  of  Previous  Work  and  Current  Weeds 

Work  in  the  broad  field  of  family  economics  begun  earlier  by  the  Office 
of  Home  Economics  has  continued.  Original  data  on  family  e:ipenditures, 
quantities  purchased  of  various  types  of  goods  and  services,  and  related 
practices  of  farm  families  were  collected  in  the  1920's  in  cooperation 
with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economi  cs  and  in  1935 -36  and  1941-42  in 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Since  1941-42,  a number 
of  smaller  consumption  surveys  covering  limited  geographic  areas  and 
types  of  families  have  been  made  in  cooperation  with  various  State  groups. 
Under  this  project  clothing  and  housing  have  been  studied  both  in  separate 
surveys  and  as  a part  of  general  studies  of  household  consumption,  with 
information  obtained  on  ownership,  use,  and  purchase. 

Guidance  to  leaders  of  rural  groups  on  family  financial  management  has  long 
been  given.  Since  1932  the  Bureau  has  cooperated  in  the  Annual  Outlook 
Conference,  and  since  1943  has  supplied  to  home  economists  a monthly  or 
quarterly  publication  summarizing  economic  trends  affecting  family  living. 

Periodic  surveys  on  a regional  and  national  basis  of  the  consumption  of 
all  goods  and  services  are  needed  to  determine  the  effect  on  rural  family 
living  of  economic,  social,  and  technological  changes  such  as  shifts  in 
population,  changes  in  the  level  and  distribution  of  income,  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  farm  homes  electrified,  and  changes  in  prices  and  kinds 
of  goods  available.  Data  and  analyses  from  surveys  are  used  by  producers 
and  businessmen  concerned  with  present  and  potential  utilization  of  goods 
and  services  in  family  living,  and  by  educators  and  administrators  in  de- 
veloping programs  and  policies  affecting  the  welfare  of  rural  families. 

Extension  of  work  is  needed  to  obtain  from  other  localities  the  inform- 
tion  now  being  secured  from  three  localities  on  clothing  inventories  and 
purchases . In  addition,  corresponding  information  on  household  textiles 
is  needed.  On  a broad  scale  such  data  are  useful,  whether  consumer  mar- 
kets need  expansion  or  curtailment.  In  a national  emergency,  for  example, 
information  on  family  clothing  and  household  textile  inventories  would 
be  wanted  as  it  was  during  World  War  II,  in  order  to  estimate  the  extent 
to  which  production  could  be  directed  to  noncivilian  materials. 
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Appraisal  of  materials  and  methods  in  research  on  family  living . In 
cooperation  with  the  Social  Science  Research  Council  and  the  Institute  of 
Pacific  Relations  the  Bureau  prepared  a source  booh  on  family  living  re- 
search, evaluating  techniques  and  summarizing  findings.  This  study  of 
family  living  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  published  in  1935; 
is  still  the  basic  source  of  such  historical  data.  The  evaluation  of 
methods  set  the  technical  pattern  for  the  large-scale  work  later  under- 
taken by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Nation-wide  surveys  of  rural  family  spending.  Surveys  of  rural  family 
expenditures  for  the  complete  range  of  consumer  goods  and  savings  have 
twice  been  made  on  a Nation-wide  scale.  The  Consumer  Purchases  Study 
(1935-36)  provided  data  on  income  for  nearly  50;000  rural  families  and 
data  on  expenditures  and  savings  for  more  than  25; 000  rural  families. 

Findings,  published  in  23  volumes,  have  provided  basic  statistical  in- 
formation on  income,  expenditures,  and  savings  that  have  been  widely  used 
by  legislators,  administrators,  educators,  and  specialists  in  marketing. 

At  the  outset  of  World  War  II  a second  such  rural  survey  was  undertaken. 

This  survey  was  designed  to  provide  information  on  then-current  family 
expenditure  patterns  and  levels  of  living,  needed  to  answer  administra- 
tive questions  on  civilian  requirements.  The  rural  sample  of  1,800  fam- 
ilies was  smaller  than  for  the  Consumer  Purchases  Study,  since  emphasis 
was  on  reporting  the  current  over-all  situation. 

Both'  in  1935-36  and  1941-42,  paralleled  and  coordinated  work  of  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Labor  made  possible  comparisons  of  levels 
of  living  of  the  rural  and  urban  population  and  estimates  of  family  income, 
expenditures,  and  savings  for  the  total  population.  In  additon  to  their 
original  purpose  .of  giving  administrators  needed  information  on  family 
spending,  saving,  and  levels  of  living,  these  data  have  provided  materials 
for  basic  economic  analyses.  They  have  also  had  wide  use  in  statistical 
work,  as  for  example,  supplying  the  family  expenditure  weights  for  the  Index 
of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers  (BAE).  A further  end-product  of  research  on 
family  expenditures  and  savings  in  material  useful  to  families  and  to  those 
who  work  with  families  in  budgeting  problems . Findings  of  these  family 
expenditure  surveys  have  been  used  in  publications  on  family  financial 
planning  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Extension  Service  and  for  distribution 
to  the  public . 

Economic  outlook  for. family  living.  The  Annual  Outlook  Conference  provides 
a means  of  getting  research  results  to  rural  families  through  home  economists 
of  the  Extension  Service.  'A  chartbook  prepared  for  each  conference  contains 
about  30  charts  and  shows  the  situation  and  recent  changes  in  rural  living 
conditions,  as  well  as  trends  in  prices  and  other  economic  conditions  that 
affect  family  living.  During  World  War  II  a monthly  report,  "Wartime 
family  living,"  and  in  recent  years  a quarterly  report,  "Rural  family  living," 
have  been  issued  to  supply  current  economic  ihformation  to  those  who  work 
with  families . Both  the  chartbook  and  quarterly  reports  are  distributed  to 
home  economists  of  the  Extension  Service  and  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
and,  on  request,  to  college  teachers,  research  workers,  and  administrators. 
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The  Bureau's  research  in  textiles  and  clothing  seeks  to  develop  facts 
that  will  assist  in  the  most  effective  utilization  of  the  country's 
fiber  resources.  It  provides  information  about  fabrics , clothing,  and 
household  textile  furnishings  that  guides  homemakers  in  the  selection, 
construction,  use,  and  care  of  these  articles  for  their  families.  In 
addition,  manufacturers  use  the  findings  in  improving  textiles  and 
products  put  on  the  market  for  consumer  use,  and  governmental  and  other 
agencies  use  them  as  a basis  for  fabric  and  clothing  specifications . 


PROPERTIES  AND  DESIGN  OF  FABRICS,  GARMENTS,  AND  HOUSEHOLD 
TEXTILES  IN  RELATION  TO  SELECTION,  CONSTRUCTION,  USE,  AND  CARE 

Purpose  and  Nature  of  Work 

To  evaluate  fabrics,  clothing,  and  household  textile  items  available  to 
consumers  on  the  retail  market  as  to  suitability  for  consumer  use;  to 
determine  characteristics  and  qualities  that  make  for  satisfaction  during 
use;  to  develop  designs  for  utility  garments  to  meet  specific  needs  of 
the  wearer;  to  devise  improved  techniques  for  home  construction  of  tex- 
tile articles ; and  to  develop  improved  procedures  for  home  care  of  the 
family's  clothing  and  textiles. 

Fabrics,  ready-made  clothing,  and  textile  furnishings  currently  available 
to  homemakers  at  retail  are  studied  to  learn  chemical  and  physical  prop- 
erties, reaction  to  various  methods  of  cleaning,  and  susceptibility  to 
deterioration  by  such  agents  as  light,  heat,  acid,  alkali,  abrasion,  and 
microorganisms . New  types  of  fabrics  are  analyzed  for  success  and  perma- 
nance  of  special  finishes,  ease  of  cleaning,  special  handling  required, 
and  construction  techniques  best  suited  to  such  materials . Various  kinds 
of  ready-made  clothing  and  household  textiles  are  examined  and  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  different  features  of  construction  appraised 
with  a view  to  assisting  consumers  in  the  selection  and  care  of  such  items. 
Research  findings  are  made  available  to  consumers,  extension  leaders,  and 
other  educators,  and  to  research  workers  through  publications,  film  strips, 
lean  exhibits,  radio,  and  television. 

Currently  Active  Line  Projects 

Properties  and  serviceability  of  clothing  and  household  fabrics . To  com- 
pile data  on  physical  properties  and  serviceability  of  clothing  and 
household  textiles. to  guide  in  developing  specifications  for  the  manu- 
facture of  staple  fabrics  for  civilian  needs  in  time  of  national  emergency 
and  in  allocating  textile  fibers  and  yarns  for  production  of  essential 
civilian  textiles . 

Dimensional  stability  and  elastic  properties  of  knit  fabrics.  To  determine 
type  of  construction  and  fiber  composition  of  knitted  clothing  fabrics 
which  will  produce  maximum  dimensional  stability  and  elasticity. 
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Currently  Active  Line  Projects  (Cont'd) 


Sizing  systems  for  garments  and  patterns.  To  improve  the  system  for 
sizing  children's  and  -women's  garments  and  patterns,  using  as  a basis 
body  measurements  which  reflect  physical  development. 

Buying  guide  for  women's  coats  and  suits.  To  develop  a buying  guide 
that  will  enable  women  to  select  coats  and  suits  best  suited  to  individual 
needs  considering  prices  they  can  afford  to  pay. 

Buying  guide  for  clothing  and  household  fabrics . To  prepare  a practical 
guide  to  aid  homemakers  and  extension  leaders  in  the  identification, 
selection,  and  wise  utilization  of  fabrics  made  from  various  fibers. 

Care  and  restoration  of  the  family's  clothing.  To  develop  practical  guides 
for  the  care  and  repair  of  the  family's  clothing,  including  accessories. 

Efficiency  of  soaps  and  synthetic  detergents  in  removing  soil  from  fabrics . 
To  compare  the  efficiency  of  soaps  and  synthetic  detergents  in  removing 
soil  in  the  home  laundering  of  clothing  and  household  fabrics  when  -washing 
in  waters  differing  in  hardness,  at  different  temperatures,  and  for  diffe- 
rent lengths  of  time,  in  order  to  provide  a factual  basis  for  guiding 
selection  and  use  of  these  products . 

Effect  on  clothing  and  household  textiles  of  repeated  home  laundering . To 
determine  the  change  in  fabric  properties  resulting  from  repeated  laund- 
ering with  different  concentrations  of  various  soaps  and  synthetic  deter- 
gents, with  and  without  builders  (chemicals  that  improve  cleaning  action 
and  help  soften  the  water),  in  waters  of  different  temperatures  and  degrees 
of  hardness. 

Home  disinfecting  of  fabrics.  To  compare  the  effectiveness  of  various 
concentrations  of  household  and  commercial  laundry  disinfectants  used  to 
destroy  or  prevent  the  growth  of  microorganisms  commonly  found  on  soiled 
clothing. 

Deterioration  by  microorganisms  of  clothing  and  household  textiles.  To 
determine  the  nature  of,  and  to  develop  methods  of  preventing,  deteriora- 
tion caused  by  microorganisms  in  clothing  and  household  textile  furnish- 
ings containing  wool  and  related  fibers  such  as  those  made  from  the 
proteins  of  milk,  soybeans,  and  peanuts. 

Exhibits  to  supplement  printed  publications . To  make  available  to  exten- 
sion workers,  teachers,  and  other  leaders  in  home  economics,  loan  exhibits 
and  other  subject-matter  aids  that  will  supplement  printed  publications  of 
research  findings. 

Home  construction  of  clothing.  To  develop  sewing  procedures  which  will 
enable  home  sewers  to  construct  simple  and  durable  clothing  for  the  family 
with  a minumum  expenditure  of  time  and  effort. 
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Brief  Summary  of  Previous  Work  and  Current  Weed 

In  the  1920's  research  on  cotton  and  wool  fabrics  was  focused  on  selection 
and  ways  of  caring  for  them  so  as  to  increase  consumer  satisfaction  and 
use  of  domestic  cotton  and  wool  fabrics.  Later,  studies  of  the  properties 
of  woven  and  knitted  fabrics  that  make  them  suitable  for  specific  con- 
sumer requirements  were  made.  Because  of  continuous  development  and  in- 
troduction into  retail  channels  of  new  textile  fibers  and  fabrics,  with 
and  without  special  finishes,  and  of  products  for  use  in  caring  for  these 
materials,  there  is  continuing  need  for  research  to  provide  the  homemaker 
with  a basis  for  choosing  suitable  fabrics  for  clothing  and  household 
textiles, . including  shoes,  carpets,  and  rugs,  and  for  selecting  home  methods 
for  properly  caring  for  and  reconditioning  them. 

Besearch  pertaining  to  the  body  measurements  of  women  and  children  was 
initiated  in  the  1930's  to  provide  a scientific  basis  for  the  development 
of  improved  systems  for  the  sizing  of  apparel  for  these  groups . This  is 
now  finding  its  way  into  practical  use  by  manufacturers.  Similar  work 
is  needed  to  improve  sizing  of  footwear. 

More  recently  initiated  are  studies  of  the  suitability  of  various  construc- 
tion features  used  in  one  type  of  cotton  utility  clothing,  in  order  to 
develop  standards  of  construction  for  such  garments,  and  to  develop  buying 
guides  for  the  use  of  consumers  selecting  them. 

Examples  of  Accomplishment 

Development  of  designs  for  functional  clothes  for  women  and  children  has 
resulted  in  new  types  of  garments  and  created  demands  for  new  fabrics 
especially  suited  to  the  designs.  In  .the -late  1920's,  for  example,  clothing 
specialists  pioneered  in  designs  for  children's  p3.ay  clothes.  Two  new 
types  of  garments  were  introduced  — sunsuits  that  provided  for  direct  sun 
rays  and  one-piece  snow  suits  that  simplified  dressing  and  undressing  small 
children.  Prior  to  this  work  such  garments  were  entirely  unknown  in 
children's  wardrobes  and  to  the  clothing  trade.  Today  a number  of  manu- 
facturers make  such  items  and  many  of  them  use  the  fundamental  principles 
of  children's  functional  clothing  developed  by  the  Bureau. 

During  World  War  II,  research  on  women's  work  clothing  established  stand- 
ards of  design  that  provided  for  the  wearer's  comfort  and  safety,  took  into 
account  convenience  in  dressing  and  simplicity  of  design,  and  used  material 
and  construction  best  suited  to  the  wear  and  care  to  be  given  the  garment. 
For  these  as  with  other  functional  designs  developed  by  the  Bureau,  com- 
mercial companies  have  put  out  patterns  made  from  laboratory  patterns 
supplied  them.  Manufacturers  of  ready-to-wear  garments  have  incorporated 
many  features  of  the  designs  in  their  products.  Teachers  have  made  wide  use 
of  the  designs  and  the- principles  on<  which  they -are '.based.  Patterns  have 
also  been  supplied  to  manuf acturer s , nursery  school  directors,  and  teachers 
in  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 
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Examples  of  Accomplishment  (Cont'd) 


Increased  utilization  of  cotton  and  wool  for  clothing  purposes  resulted 
not  only  from  the  origination  of  the  two  new  types  of  play  garments  for 
preschool  children  - cotton  sunsuits  and  wool  snow  suits,  but  retailer 
and  consumer  demand  for  fabrics  used  in  experimental  protective  garments 
has  induced  fabric  manufacturers  to  put  new  types  of  shower-resistant 
cottons  on  retail  markets. 

With  the  aim  of  increasing  the  use  of  cotton,  Congress  requested  research 
to  develop' more  satisfactory  cotton  hose  for  women.  More  than  250  designs 
suitable  for  women's  full-fashioned  hosiery  with  construction  details  were 
ready  for  release  just  as  the  silk  shortage  of  World  War  II  became  critical. 
Manufacturers  put  several  of  the  designs  into  immediate  production.  Actual 
wear  studies  on  some  of  the  designs  showed  cotton  hosiery  made  of  long- 
staple  fiber  pre-eminently  suited  to  needs  of  nurses,  waitresses,  and  beauty 
shop  operators.  Later  studies  showed  that  by  giving  yarns  of  short-staple 
cotton  certain  chemical  finishes,  hosiery  could  be  made  that  was  superior 
in  appearance,  bursting  strength,  elastic  properties,  and  abrasion  re- 
sistance to  hose  knit  from  untreated  short  staple  yarns. ' 

Development  of  effective  mildew-resis tant  treatments  for  cotton  fabrics 
reduced  the  enormous  yearly  loss  of  cotton  household  fabrics  from  mildew. 
More  than  250  chemical  treatments  were  evaluated  for  their  effectiveness 
in  preventing  mildew  after  laundering,  weathering  out-of-doors,  and  storage. 
As  a result  several  treatments  were  developed  for  use  on  shower  curtains, 
awnings,  porch  furniture  fabrics,  and  similar  items  likely  to  mildew.  A 
public  service  patent  was  granted  for  one  treatment.  Results  of  this  r 
research  have  also  served  in  developing  (with  the  informal  cooperation  of 
the  U.  8.  Forest  Service)  treatments  for  preserving  seed-bed  cloth,  and 
(with  the  informal  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant 
Quarantine)  a treatment  for  rendering  fabrics  resistant  to  termites. 

Development  of  buying  guides  for  yard  goods  as  well  as  finished  articles 
resulted  from  Laboratory  analyses  of  various  household  and  clothing  fabrics 
and  of  ready-made  garments  currently  available  at  retail.  Cotton  and  wool 
fabrics,  sheets,  blankets,  bath  towels,  window  curtains,  women's  cotton 
housework  dresses,  slips,  hosiery,  and  men's  and  boys'  shirts  and  suits  are 
among  items  discussed  in  the  series  of  publications  issued.  Distribution  of 
these  buying  guides  has  reached  more  than  2-g-  million  copies,  most  of  which 
went  to  individuals  requesting  them. 

Formulation  of  tentative  specifications  for  fabric  for  consumer  use,  issued 
by  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  to  help  manufacturers  produce 
more  acceptable  articles,  resulted  from  analyses  of  properties  of  various 
household  and  clothing  textiles.  Among  specifications  developed  are  those 
for  bleached  wide  cotton  sheeting;  all-wool,  all-cotton,  and  wool  and  cotton 
household  blanketing;  terry  (Turkish)  toweling;  all-cotton  upholstery  tapes- 
tries; medium-weight  cotton  corduroy;  and  bleached  cotton  broadcloth.  These 
specifications  provide  information  fundamental  to  the  factual  labeling  of 
fabrics  as  well  as  for  consumer  buying  guides.  The  latter  have  been  deve-  . 
loped  for  sheets,  blankets,  bath  towels,  and  for  cotton  shirts'  for  men. and  ■ 
boys . 
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Examples  of  Accomplishment  (Cont'd) 

Collection  and  analysis  of  body  measurements  for  children  and  women  com- 
pleted in  1941  provided  the  basis  for  developing  a practical  and  scientific 
system  of  sizing  garments  and  patterns,  thereby  helping  to  overcome  waste 
due  to  misfits  and  returned  goods.  Retailers  estimate  that  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  children’s  clothing  alone  is  returned  annually  to  retail 
stores  because  of  wrong  size  --a  situation  resulting  largely  from  a lack 
of  standardization  of  sizes,  The  Bureau's  proposal  for  the  improved 
sizing  of  garments  has  been  accepted  by  several  branches  of  the  children's 
apparel  industry.  Currently,  work  is  under  way  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  and  one  segment  of  the  ready-to-wear  trade 
on  developing  a system  of  improved  sizing  of  apparel  for  women  and  teen-age 
girls.  In  addition  to  their  use  in  the  United  States,  results  of  this 
statistical  study  are  being  used  as  a guide  by  research  workers  in  Sweden 
and  The  Netherlands  in  developing  sizing  standards  for  the  apparel  indus- 
tries in  those  countries. 

Development  of  minimum  standards  for  clothing  construction  provided  the 
basis  for  the  section  on  construction  in  the  recently  approved  (June  1950) 
American  Home  Economics  Association  Standard  for  cotton  housework  dresses. 

The  research  has  also  been  concerned  with  the  relative  performance  of 
important  details  of  construction  in  men's  work  and  business  shirts  and 
pajamas . 

Guidance'  in  clothing  conservation  was  an  aid  in  keeping  families  comfort- 
ably and  adquately  clothed  during  Warld  War  II.  During  those  years  when 
the  market  offerings  of  civilian  fabrics  and  garments,  particularly  those 
for  children,  were  few,  attention  was  given  to  devising  make-overs  from 
discarded  articles . That  this  research  met  a real  need  is  shown  by  many 
reports  from  homemakers  and  by  the  fact  that  more  than  one  and  a half 
million  copies  of  publications  onehlothipg  1 conservation  -wei-eldigtribut^d, 
largely  upon  individual  request.  The  Extension  Service  made  wide  use  of 
results  of  this  research  in  this  country.  England  also  used  them;  one 
Department  publication  was  reprinted  in  that  country  in  the  official  organ 
of  professional  home  economists . 

Furtherance  of  home  sewing  through  the  development  of  new  procedures  and 
the  adaptation  of  commercial  techniques  to  the  home  dressmaker's  equipment 
and  facilities  has  helped  women  to  produce  at  home  garments  of  high  quality 
and  professional  appearance,  thus  providing  for  themselves  and  their  families 
clothing  of  better  fabrics  at  a lower  price  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
possible.  More  than  million  copies  of  home  sewing  publications  had 
been  distributed  up  to  July  1951* 


UTILITY  OF  FABRICS  OF  KNOWN  COMPOSITION,  CONSTRUCTION,  AND  FINISH 

Purpose  and  Nature  of  Work 
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To  compare,  in  the  laboratory  and  under  conditions  of  actual  use,  the 
wearing  qualities  of  woven  clothing  and  household  fabrics  of  known  and 
controlled  composition  and  construction. 

Garments  and  finished  articles  are  made  and  put  into  use  under  controlled 
conditions . Fabrics  used  for  these  investigations  are  provided  under 
service  contracts  or  by  cooperating  agencies,  in  accordance  with  estab- 
lished mill  procedures.  Cotton  used  is  of  known  variety,  grade,  and 
staple  length.  Wools  are  of  known  history  and  fineness.  Other  fibers  and 
yarns  are  selected  in  accordance  with  prevailing  mill  practices  for  such 
materials.  Specifications  for  manufacturing  yarns  and  fabrics  are  devel- 
oped cooperatively  by  agencies  participating  in  the  project  and  adhere 
. closely  to  those  customarily  employed  in  commercial  production  of  such 
materials.  Records  are  kept  of  the  wear  each  article  receives  and  speci- 
mens are  withdrawn  periodically  for  analysis  of  amount  and  rate  of  deter- 
ioration. Results  provide  the  factual  basis  needed  to  develop  consumer 
standards  for  staple  fabrics,  to  guide  manufacturers  in  the  production  and 
informative  labeling  of  goods,  and  to  help  consumers  in  their  buying. 

Currently  Active  Line  Projects 

Serviceability  of  utility  percales. ' To  determine  by  wear  tests  of  work 
dresses  the  relative  serviceability  of  three  qualities  of  percale  com- 
posed entirely  of  cotton. 

Usefulness  of  cotton  and  manufactured  fibers  in  household  and  clothing 
fabrics . To  determine  the  serviceability  of  bed  sheeting  composed  en- 
tirely of  cotton,  entirely  of  viscose  staple  rayon,  and  of  various  com- 
binations of  the  two. 

Serviceability  of  wool  and  part-wool  suitings.  To  (determine  by  wear  tests 
the  relative  usefulness  of  suitings  composed  entirely  of  wool  of  different 
grades,  and  to  study  the  effect  of  replacing  part  of  the  wool  with  other 
fibers  on  wearing  qualities  and  consumer  acceptability  of  the  fabrics. 

Effect  of  aging  wool  on  the  serviceability  of  fabrics.  To  determine 
through  wear  tests  the  serviceability  of  fabrics  made  from  wool  yarns 
that  have  been  aged  for  various  lengths  of  time  during  important  steps 
in  their  manufacture. 

Brief  Summary  of  Previous  Work  and  Current  Need 

A few  studies  of  the  performance -in-use  of  fabrics  manufactured  according 
to  specifications  have  been  made,  but  the  potential  usefulness  of  cotton 
and  wool  of  various  grades,  lengths,  and  fineness  has  never  been  fully 
examined.  How  well  fabrices  of  knovn  composition  and  construction  meet  re- 
quirements of  families  should  be  determined  by  systematic  research,  includ- 
ing in-service  evaluations  of  the  most  promising  fabrics.  These  should 
include:  further  studies  of  the  effect  of  yarn  and  fabric  construction 
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Brief  Summary  of  Previous  Work  arid  Current  Need  (Cont'd) 

on  the  wearing  quality  and  other  characteristics  of  fabrics;  the  effec- 
tiveness and  permanence  of  finishes  used  to  improve  the  natural  charac- 
teristics of  cotton;  evaluation  of  the  use  of  manufactured  fibers  in 
floor  coverings;  and  the  serviceability  of  more  fabrics  made  from  wool 
blends  and  from. blends  of  wool  with  other  fibers , as  well  as  types  of 
fabric  construction,  than  have  been  studied  to  date. 

Examples  of  Accomplishment 

Comparative  serviceability  of  medium-  and  heavy-weight  bed  sheets  was  de- 
termined through  studies  that  yielded  the  first  information  ever  obtained 
on  the  service  life  of  bed  sheets  made  from  fibers  and  fabrics  of  known 
composition  and  construction.  Medium-weight  muslin  sheets  made  from  Good 
Middling  and  Middling  cotton  of  1-  and  1-1/32  inch  staple  length,  respec- 
tively, were. found  to  wear  an  average  of  l6  percent  longer  than  similar 
sheets  made  from  Strict  Good  Ordinary  cotton  of  1-inch  staple.  Heavy-weight 
muslin  sheets  made  from  15/16  to  1-inch  Middling  cottons  withstood,  on  the 
average,  between  27 6 and  281  use-periods  (period  of  wear  followed  by  laun- 
dering) ; medium-weight,  muslin  sheets  made  from  American  Upland  cotton  of 
the  same  grade  and  staple  length  withstood  an  average  of  239  use -periods. 

Evaluation  of  sheetings  composed  entirely  of  cotton,  entirely  of  staple 
viscose  rayon,  and  a mixture  of  the  two  fibers  was  made  shortly  after  the 
close  of  World  II,  when  sheets  made  of  part  cotton  and  part  rayon  ap- 
peared on  the  retail  market.  In  a laboratory  comparison  of  sheetings  iden- 
tical in  yarn  and  fabric  construction,  those  composed  entirely  of  cotton 
were  found  to  be  better  in  breaking  strength,  resistance  to  abrasion,  re- 
sistance to  damage  in  laundering,  and  in  dimensional  stability  than  those 
composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  viscose, staple  rayon.  All-cotton  sheets 
shrank  approximately  7-l/2  inches  (7  percent)  in  length;  all-rayon  and 
part-rayon,  about  19  and  13  inches  (l8  and  12  percent),  respectively. 

This  study,  still  in  progress,  is  providing  the  first  factual  information 
ever  obtained  on  the  comparative  serviceability  of  cotton  sheetings  and 
sheetings  from  other  fibers. 

Evaluation  of  the  serviceability  of  all-wool  blankets  made  from  three 
blends  of  wool  is  believed  to  be  the  first  study  in  which  fabrics  made  ac- 
cording to  specification  of  wool  of  known  history  were  put  into  use  and 
the  rate  and  nature  of  their  deterioration  studied  at  various  stages 
throughout  their  wear  life.  This  research  was  reported  in  a USDA  techni- 
cal bulletin  in  1937*  Both  service  and  laboratory  tests  showed  that  about 
the  same  service  was  had  from  the  fabric  composed  of  one  part  fine  and 
one  part  one -half  blood  wool  and  from  the  fabric  composed  of  two  parts 
three -eighths  blood  and  one  part  one -fourth  blood.  Wool  blankets  contain- 
ing one  part  three -eighths  blood  and  two  parts  of  reworked  wool  had  a 
significantly  lower  serviceability  than  the  first  two.  This  research  and 
a subsequent  study,  published  in  1943,  of  the  serviceability  of  blanket 
fabrics  made  from  various  blends  of  wool  and  mohair  and  additional  lab- 
oratory studies  of  the  physical  properties  of  44  representative  household 
and  camp  blankets,  formed  the  basis  for  recommended  minimum  specifications 
for  household  blankets  that  would  give  satisfactory  consumer  service. 
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Housing  and  household  equipment  investigations  seek  to  aid  consumers  in 
selecting  and  using  household  equipment  best  suited  to  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  designed,  and  to  improve  the  efficiency  and  liva- 
bility of  farm  homes  by  developing  house  plans  based  on  family  needs.  . 


OPERATING  CHARACTERISTICS  AND  PERFORMANCE  REQUIREMENTS 
OF  HOUSEHOLD  EQUIPMENT 

Purpose  and  Nature  of  Current  Work 

To  develop  standards  of  performance  for  major  types  of  household  equip- 
ment suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  household  activity  for  which  each 
is  used,  and  to  compare  the  operating  characteristics  of  various  types 
and  designs  of  household  equipment. 

Studies  are  being  made  of  the  requirements  of  the  major  household  opera- 
tions in  which  equipment  is  utilized  and  of  the  performance -in-use  of 
various  types  and  designs  of  equipment  currently  on  the  market.  Based 
on  these  results,  economically  and  structurally  feasible  performance 
standards  will  be  developed  in  cooperation  with  specialists  in  foods, 
textiles,  and  other  home  economics  fields.  Various  types  of  construction 
and  design  of  household  equipment  are  studied  by  engineering  tests  to 
determine  operating  characteristics  under  controlled  conditions . Designs 
are  developed  for  home-built  equipment  of  types  which  are  not  available 
commercially  or,  if  so,  are  too  costly  for  wide  use. 

Findings  are  presented  in  popular  bulletins  for  the  consumer  on  the 
selection,  operation,  and  care  of  equipment,  and  in  technical  and 
semi -technical  reports  for  the  use  of  manufacturers  in  improving  designs 
of  household  equipment  as  well  as  for  educational  and  other  agencies 
working  in  the  field  of  equipment.  Findings  also  are  incorporated  in 
specifications  and  standards  for  use  in  procurement  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  other  purchasing  agencies. 

Currently  Active  Line  Projects 

Operating  characteristics  and  use  of  modern  domestic  washing  machines . 

To  study  operating  characteristics  of  modern  home  washing  machines  as 
they  are  affected  by  machine  design,  size  and  kind  of  washing  load, 
quantities  and  temperature  of  water,  length  of  washing  period,  quantity 
of  detergent,  and  other  related  factors,  in  order  to  establish  perfor- 
mance requirements  for  the  guidance  of  manufacturers  in  developing  new 
models,  and  to  develop  procedures  for  the  efficient  use  of  washing 
machines  in  home  laundering. 
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Currently  Active  Line  Projects  (Cont'd) 

Development  of  designs  for  home-built  refrigerators.  To  develop  designs 
for  home-built,  multiple -temperature,  walk-in  refrigerators  based  on 
performance  requirements  and  on  farm  family  needs  for  storing  perishable 
foods,  and  to  prepare  working  drawings  and  specifications  for  their 
construction.  (BPISAE) 

Specifications  for  purchase  of  household  equipment.  To  prepare  specifi- 
cations Tor~el.ec trie  ranges,  refrigerators,  freezers,  hand  irons,  hot 
plates,  and  fans,  in  order  to  help  consumers  and  procurement  officers 
in  buying  such  equipment  and  to  assist  manufacturers  in  improving  designs. 

Comparison  of  fuels . To  determine  the  relative  efficiency  of  utilization 
of  liquefied  petroleum  (bottled)  gas  and  electricity  in  home  cooking, 
refrigeration,  and  water  heating.  (Supported  in  part  by  a Trust  Fund  from 
industry) 


Brief  Summary  of  Previous  Work  and  Current  Weeds 

Studies  on  household  equipment  were  started  by  the  Bureau  in  1934.  In 
the  early  development  of  household  equipment,  design  engineers  gave  major 
attention  to  mechanical  efficiency  and,  in  the  case  of  heat -producing 
equipment,  to  thermal  efficiency.  More  recently  they  are  recognizing  the 
importance  of  the  performance  of  the  equipment  under  conditions  of  home 
use  and  are  asking  heme  economists  for  information  on  the  performance 
requirements  of  household  equipment  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  the  specific 
jobs  to  be  done.  To  date  the  Bureau  has  developed  standard  test  procedures 
for  household  refrigerators,  home  freezers,  and  electric  and  gas  range 
ovens.  Performance  requirements  have  been  established  for  range  ovens 
and  home  freezers,  and  a multi -purpose  walk-in  refrigerator  with  emphasis 
on  functional  factors  has  been  designed  and  built.  It  is  now  being  studied 
in  respect  to  performance  in  use. 

Information  on  the  operating  characteristics  of  types  and  designs  of 
household  equipment  is  needed  as  a basis  for  (l)  assisting  homemakers 
to  select  equipment  to  meet  their  needs,  to  use  it  efficiently,  and  to 
care  for  it  properly;  (2)  assisting  with  the  formulation  of  standard 
specifications  for  equipment;  and  (3)  furnishing  technical  and  semi- 
technical  information  to  educational  and  other  agencies  working  in  the 
field  of  household  equipment. 

r 

Examples  of  Accomplishment 

Initiation  of  a program  to  standardize  testing  procedures,  such  as  is 
now  carried  on  by  the  American  Standards  Association,  may  be  credited 
largely  to  Department  activities.  About  20  years  ago,  the  Bureau  asked 
that  a committee  be  set  up  by  the  American  Standards  Association  to 
formulate  standards  for  household  refrigerators.  This  committee,  in 
which  the  Bureau  took  leadership,  was  the  first  ASA  household-equipment 
committee  to  be  created. 


Examples  of  Accomplishment  (Cont'd) 
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The  Bureau  also  developed  the  first  test  procedures  proposed  for  home 
freezers,  many  features  of  which  have  found  a place  in  the  proposed 
standard  test  procedures  for  home  freezers  of  the  American  Society  of 
Refrigerating  Engineers  and  of 'the  American  Standards  Association.  In 
addition,  the  Bureau  cooperated  in  the  development  of  American  standard 
test  procedures  for  electric  and  gas  ranges,  electric  water  heaters, 
and  hand  irons,  and  these  tests  are  being  used  by  manufacturers  in 
developing  designs  for  equipment. 

Leadership  in  developing  standards  of  performance  which  household  equip- 
ment should  meet  has  been  taken  by  the  Bureau.  Temperature  requirements 
for  maintaining  desirable  quality  in  foods  stored  in  household  refrigera- 
tors and  in  home  freezers  have  been  established,  and  industry  is  develop- 
ing equipment  to  meet  these.  Upper  and  lower  limits  of  acceptable  browning 
have  been  established  for  products  baked  in  an  electric-range  oven,  and  a 
set  of  color  charts  ranging  from  colors  slightly  lighter  and  somewhat 
darker  than  the  acceptable  limits  in  browning  have  been  prepared  to  provide 
a simple,  inexpensive  tool  for  judging  oven  performance. 

Buying  guides  and  directions  for  use  and  care  of  household  equipment  have 
been  prepared  to  assist  consumers  in  selecting  equipment  to  meet  their 
needs,  using  it  efficiently,  and  caring  for  it  properly.  During  World 
War  II,  a series  of  8 leaflets  covering  important  household  appliances 
was  prepared  to  help  families  extend  the  life  of  these  scarce  items 
through  proper  use  and  care.  These  publications  also  served  as  teaching 
aids  in  high  schools,  colleges,  and  adult  education  classes. 

Design  for  a walk-in  refrigerator  has  been  developed  based  on  certain 
kno-wn  functional  requirements  and  tested  under  controlled  conditions. 
Laboratory  studies  showed  only  a slight  difference  in  initial  and  operating 
costs  between  a two -temperature  refrigerator  using  two  compressor  units, 
each  selected  to  carry  the  load  of  a single  compartment,  and  a similar 
refrigerator  using  a single  compressor  unit,  selected  to  carry  the  entire 
load.  This  is  significant  because  either  of  the  smaller  units  will  main- 
tain low  enough  temperatures  in  each  compartment  to  minimize  the  possibility 
of  food  loss  should  one  of  the  units  fail.  Field  testing  of  two  such 
walk-in  refrigerators  under  actual  use  conditions  was  initiated  in  1951* 
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RURAL  HOUSE  REQUIREMENTS  AND  DESIGNS 
FOR  EFFECTIVE  USE  OF  SPACE  AND  FACILITIES 

Purpose  and  Nature  of  Current  Work 


To  determine  the  family-living  requirements  of  rural  housing;  to  develop 
design  standards  which  will  provide  for  efficiency  in  household  operation, 
livability,  and  economy  in  construction;  to  evaluate  the  suitability  of 
materials  used  for  interior  finishes;  to  develop  house  plans  well  suited-- 
to  family  needs . 

Working  and  storage  space  required  for  various  household  activities,  ef- 
ficient arrangements  of  space  and  equipment,  and  functional  designs  for 
built-in  facilities  are  being  developed  in  the  laboratory,  taking  account 
of  information  available  or  to  be  obtained  on  the  type  and  scope  of  house- 
hold activities  of  farm  families  and  of  the  amount  and  kind  of  family 
possessions  requiring  storage.  Different  arrangements  of  work  space  and 
installed  equipment  and  various  designs  for  built-in  facilities  are  eval- 
uated by  time  and  motion  studies  and  other  methods  found  applicable.  Re- 
sults will  be  incorporated  into  house  plans,  and  also  published  in  tech- 
nical and  popular  reports. 

Currently  Active  Line  Projects 

Analysis  of  farm  household  activities  as  a guide  to  housing  needs.  To 
secure  and  interpret  data  on  the  type  and  scope  of  household  activities 
which  affect  space  requirements,  on  family  possessions  requiring  storage, 
and  on  family  preferences  for  certain  housing  features  and  for  the  loca- 
tion of  activity  areas . These  data  are  basic  to  the  development  of  space 
standards  for  activity  areas  and  to  designing  houses  that  meet  family 
needs.  (Cooperative:  11  States  in  Western  Region,  5 in  Southern) 

Housing  facilities  for  home  food  preservation.  To  determine  work  space 
requirements  for  home  food  preservation  and  efficient  arrangements  of  work 
space  and  installed  equipment  for  this  activity,  and  to  develop  functional 
designs  for  the  storage  of  processed  foods  and  of  utensils  and  supplies 
used. 

Housing  facilities  for  construction  and  repair  of  clothing  and  household 
textile  articles . To  determine  space  requirements  for  the  construction 
and  repair  of  clothing  and  household  textile  articles,  plan  efficient 
arrangements  of  equipment  and  space  for  sewing,  and  to  develop  functional 
designs  for  the  storage  of  sewing  supplies.  (Cooperative:  Pennsylvania) 

Farmhouse  plans  for  regional  exchange  service.  To  develop  new  farmhouse 
plans  incorporating  findings  of  recent  research,  such  as  that  on  the 
housing  needs  of  farm  families  in  various  regions  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  revise,  prepare,  and  publish  collections  of  plans  from  which  farm 
families  in  different  parts  of  the  country  may  make  selections  to  meet 
their  needs.  (Cooperative:  BPISAE) 


Brief  Summary  of  Previous  Work  and  Current  Needs 


Research  in  rural  housing  was  started  by  the  Bureau  in  193^  when,  in 
cooperation  with  other  agencies  of  the  Department,  a survey  was  made  to 
obtain  information  on  housing  conditions  and  the  potential  demand  for 
improved  home  facilities  of  the  farm. 

Following  World  War  II  to  meet  the  urgent  demand  from  farm  families  for 
help  in  planning  house  remodeling  and  building,  the  Bureau  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils  and  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing,  prepared  a series  of  bulletins,  summarizing  existing  information  on 
those  subjects . A group  of  new  house  plans  incorporating  available  in- 
formation on  functional  housing  was  also  developed.  These  plans  were  used 
largely  in  revision  of  the  Northeastern  Regional  Plan  Service  Catalogue. 

Four  regional  field  studies,  started  in  19*1-8  in  cooperation  with  29  State 
agricultural  experiment  stations,  have  provided  essential  information  on 
the  kind  and  extent  of  major  household  activities,  the  kind  and  amount 
of  household  possessions  requiring  storage,  and  the  families’  preferences 
for  location  of  activities  and  for  certain  housing  features . Results  of 
these  surveys  are  being  used  in  laboratory  studies  to  establish  the  amount 
of  space  and  the  dimensions  most  satisfactory  for  carrying  on  various  types 
of  household  work.  Such  research  should  be  expanded. 

The  need  for  more  adequate  housing  is  shown  by  the  census  of  1950  which 
reports  21  percent  of  farm  houses  as  dilapidated  as  compared  with  only 
6 percent  of  urban  dwellings . All  studies  indicate  the  interest  of  farm 
families  in  home  improvement  but  actual  accomplishment  is  possible  in  many 
cases  only  if  house  plans  call  for  relatively  low  cash  expenditures . The 
development  of  designs  for  farm  houses  that  will  provide  for  more  efficient 
household  operations  and  greater  livability  for  the  family  require  a know- 
ledge of  space  requirements  and  functional  use,  as  well  as  an  evaluation  of 
interior  finishes  - all  of  which  can  be  obtained  only  through  research. 

Examples  of  Accomplishments 

The  Nation-wide  survey  of  farm  housing  conditions  in  193*1- > covering  about 
596*000  farmhouses  in  Al^Tstates,  gave  the  first  detailed  description  of 
farmhouses  and  their  equipment  and  revealed  their  needs  for  improvements. 
Results  of  this  study  pointed  up  needs  for  research  in  various  phases  of 
farm  housing  and  for  many  years  served  as  a guide  for  educational  programs 
dealing  with  the  improvement  of  rural  housing. 

Twenty-two  plans  for  farmhouses  have  been  developed:  slncev  World7WarIII -in 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils  and  Agricultural  Engin- 
eering and  a bulletin  illustrating  them  published.  These  plans,  distributed 
by  States  in  all  regions,  have  been  widely  publicized  in  farm  magazines  and 
local  newspapers . All  regions  report  that  these  farm  house  plans  have  been 
their  best  sellers.  Plans  for  19  low-cost  farmhouses  have  also  beefi^ developed 
or  revised  for  use  in  the  program  authorized  by  the  Housing  Act  of  19^+9 • 

They  are  widely  used,  too,  by  commercial  organizations  in  preparing  plans 
that  show  the  use  of  various  materials . 
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Examples  of  Accomplishment  (Ccnt'd) 

A series  of  planning  guides  entitled  "Your  Farmhouse"  has  been  developed 
to  meet  the  demand  from  farm  families  for  help  in  planning  and  remodel- 
ing in  the  period  just  after  World  War  II.  Three  guides  have  been 
issued;  four  more  are  to  be  completed.  Since  few  researches  have  been 
made  to  assist  in  house  designing  for  efficiency  and  livability,  these 
publications  were  based  largely  on  the  experience  and  judgement  of  people 
working  in  the  rural  housing  field.  They  were  prepared  in  cooperation 
with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering. 

Functional  designs  have  been  developed  for  cabinets  used  in  the  three 
major  work  areas  of  the  kitchen  --  meal  preparation,  cooking  and  serving, 
and  clearing  and  dishwashing.  These  designs  are  simple  in  construction  and 
easy  to  follow  and  the  working  drawings  of  them  can  be  used  by  families 
doing  their  own  remodeling  and  by  local  carpenters  unskilled  in  cabinet  - 
work.  The  construction  drawings  are  being  distributed  through  the  regional 
plan  exchange  service.  More  than  600  sets  of  the  drawings  were  sold  during 
the  first  two  years  they  were  available. 

Development  of  a step -saving  U kitchen  designed  to  assist  homemakers 
in  reducing  time  and  effort  spent  in  kitchen  activities  was  based 
largely  on  studies  of  efficiency  in  arrangement  of  kitchen  storage 
facilities . This  kitchen  was  built  and  has  been  exhibited  to  many 
thousands  of  people.  Pictures  and  plans  of  the  kitchen  have  been 
published  in  newspapers  and  magazines  throughout  this,  country  and  abroad. 
Thousands  of  copies  of  the  bulletin  "A  Step-Saving  J Kitchen"  have  been 
distributed.  Construction  plans  for  the  kitchen  are  sold  through  the 
regional  plan  service  in  the  States . The  Bureau  has  received  many 
requests  for  information  or  blueprints  from  the  48  States,  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  foeign  countries.  In  Australia  and  Canada  arrangements 
to  distribute  blueprints  were  made  by  local  government  agencies. 


PUBLICATIONS  - FOOD  AND  NUTRITION 
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FOOD  QUALITY 
Apples 

Edible  apple  tissue-proportion,  cost,  and  palatab  ility—  in  midwestern 
retail  stores  1947-48  and  1948-49.  R*  A*  Kelly.  111.  Col.  Agr. 
AE-2801,  63  pp»,  illus,  Apr.  1951.  (N.  Cent.  Reg.  Proj.,  BHNHE 

cooperating)  (Processed) 

Blemishes  in  midwestern  apples — amount  and  causes,  1949-50’  R-  A. 

Kelly.  111.  Col.  Agr.  AE-2806,  39  PP.>  illus,  (Undated  rpt.) 

(N.  Cent.  Reg.  Proj.  BHNKE  cooperating)  (Processed) 

Potatoes 

Cooking  quality,  specific  gravity,  and  reducing- sugar  content  of 
early-crop  potatoes.  Mary  E.  Kirkpatrick,  Beatrice  M.  Mountjoy, 

Linda  C.  Albright,  and  P.  H.  Heinze.  Cir.  872,  22  pp„,  illus. 

July  1951.  (Cooperative;  BPISAE) 

Potato  storage  and  quality  of  french  fries.  I.  Katahdin.  Lucy  M. 
Alexander,  Grace  E.  Schopmeyer,  and  Ruth  Bergren  Anderson.  Amer. 
Potato  Jour.  26:  439-443 * Dec.  1949. 

Cooking  quality  of  the  potato  as  measured  by  specific  gravity.  C.  F. 
Clark,  P.  M.  Lombard,  and  Elizabeth  Fuller  Whiteman.  Amer.  Potato 
Jour.  17:  38-45.  Feb.  1940.  (Cooperative:  BPI) 

The  relative  value  of  various  lards  and  other  fats  for  the  deep-fat 
frying  of  potato  chips.  Florance  B.  King,  Rosemary  Loughlin,  R»  W. 
Riemenschneider,  and  N.  R.  Ellis.  Jour.  Agr.  Res.  53:  369-381,  illus. 
Sept.  1,  1936.  (Cooperative:  BAI) 

The  cooking  quality,  palatability,  and  carbohydrate  composition  of 
potatoes  as  influenced  by  storage  temperature.  R,  C.  Wright > 

Walter  M.  Peacock,  T.  M.  Whiteman,  and  Elizabeth  Fuller  Whiteman. 

Tech.  Bui.  507,  20  pp.,  illus.  Feb.  1936.  (Cooperative;  BPI) 

Cooking  quality  of  certain  potato  varieties  as  influenced  by  environ- 
ment. Fe  J.  Stevenson  and  Elizabeth  Fuller  Whiteman.  Amer.  Potato 
Jour.  12:  41-47.  Feb.  1935*  (Cooperative:  BPI) 

Differences  in  cooking  quality  cf  potatoes  due  to  storage  temperatures. 
Walter  M,  Peacock,  R.  C.  Wright,  T.  M.  Whiteman,  and  Elizabeth 
Fuller.  Potato  Assoc.  Amer.  Proc.  17  (1930):  109-116.  1931* 

(Cooperative:  BPI) 


[)£.  Peanuts,  Soya,  Flour,  Rice 

Tests  with  benzene  hexachloride  for  the  control  of  insects  attacking 
peanuts,  1 946-49.  F.  W,  Poos,  T.  N.  Dobbins,  E.  T.  Batten,  and 
G.  M.  Boush^  U.  S.  Bur.  Ent,  and  Plant  Q,uar£  E-820.  1 6 pp., 

May  1951.  (BENHE  cooperating)  (Processed) 

Baking  properties  and  palatability  studies  of  soy  flour  in  blends  with 
hard  winter  wheat  flour.  K,  F.  Finney,  C»  E.  Bode,  W.  T.  Yamasaki, 

Mo  T.  Swickard,  and  R.  B,  Anderson.  Cereal  Chem.  27:  312-321,  illus. 
July  1950c  (Cooperative:  BPISAE,  BAIC,  Northern  Reg.  Res.  Lab., 
and  Ohio  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.) 

The  new  (wartime)  flour:  Baking  qualities.  Mary  T.  Swickard*  Jour* 

Home  Econ.  38:  353-354.  June  1946. 

Report  of  the  U0  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  bread  flavor  committee. 
Florance  B.  King,  D.  A.  Coleman,  and  J.  A.  LeClerc.  Cereal  Chem. 

14:  49-58°  Jan.  1937°  (Cooperative:  BAE,  BCS) 

Comparative  cooking  qualities  of  domestic  rices.  Mabel  C.  Stienbarger. 
Cereal  Chem.  9i  317-322,  illus.  May  1932. 

Meat  and  Poultry 

Palatability  of  experimental  estrogen-treated  turkey  fryers.  M«  T. 
Swickard,  E.  H.  Montague,  E.  F«  Dochterman,  and  S.  J.  Marsden. 

Poultry  Sci.  (in  press)  (Cooperative:  BAl) 

Effect  of  feeding  certain  fish  products  on  the  odor  and  flavor  of 
roasted  turkeys.  AHD-74,  8 pp.  June  1944.  (Mimeo.)  (Cooperative: 
BAl) 

Beef  production  and  quality  as  affected  by  method  of  feeding  supplements 
to  steers  on  grass  in  the  Appalachian  region.  W.  H.  Black,  R.  L. 
Hiner,  L.  B.  Burk,  Lucy  M.  Alexander,  and  C.  V,  Wilson*  Tech.  Bui. 
717,  32  pp.,  illus.  Mar.  1940.  (Cooperative:  BAl,  Agr.  Market. 

Serv.,  and  W.  Va.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.) 

The  influence  of  retarded  growth  in  lambs  on  flavor  and  other  character- 
istics of  the  meat,  Nicholas  G.  Barbeila,  0.  G.  Hankins,  and  L.  M. 
Alexander.  Amer.  Soc.  Anim.  Prod.  Proc.  29:-  289-294.  1938. 

(Cooperative:  BAl) 

The  relation  of  degree  of  finish  in  cattle  to  production  and  meat 
(factors).  Go  A.  Branaman,  0.  G.  Hankins,  and  Lucy  M.  Alexander. 

Amer.  Soc.  Anim.  Prod.  Proc.  29 : 295-300.  1938. 

Lamb  becomes  more  tender  when  ripened  by  period  of  storage.  K.  F. 

Warner  and  Lucy  M.  Alexander.  Agr.  Yearbook  1932;  260-263,  illus. 
(Cooperative:  BAl) 
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Meat  and  Poultry.  (Cont'd) 

Correlating  cooking  research  with  factors  which  influence  the  quality 
and  palatahiiity  of  meat.  Lucy  M.  Alexander,  Amer.  Soc.  Anim.  Prod. 
Proc.  192>26:  258-260.  July  1927. 

Effect  of  cooking  on  the  DDT  content  of  beef*  R,  H,  Carter,  P.  E. 

Hubanks,  H.  D.  Mann,  Lucy  M.  Alexander,  and  Grace  E.  Schopmeyer. 

Science  107:  347.  Apr.  1948.  (Cooperative:  BEPQ) 

Eggs 

Cake -making  quality  of  eggs  as  related  to  some  factors  in  egg  production. 
Florance  B.  King,  Elizabeth  Fuller  Whiteman,  and  W,  G.  Rose,  Cereal 
Chem,  13:  703-711.  Nov.  1936. 

Some  methods  and  apparatus  used  in  measuring  the  quality  of  eggs  for 
cake  making.  Florance  B.  King,  H.  P.  Norris,  and  Elizabeth  Fuller 
Whiteman.  Cereal  Chem*  13:  37-49*  illus.  Jan.  1936. 

A study  of  egg 'flavor  in  stored  oiled-treated  eggs.  Rob  R.  Slocum, 

A.  R.  Lee,  T«  L,  Swenson,  Lawrence  E.  James,  and  M.  C.  Stienbarger. 

U.  S.  Egg  and  Poultry  Mag.  39(4):  14-17,  47,  illus.  Apr.  1933. 

Fats 

Comparative  shortening  value  of  some  commercial  fats.  Lydia  Rolf 
Hornstein,  Florance  B.  King,  and  Frances  Benedict.  Food  Res.  8: 

1-12,  illus,  1943. 

Canned,  Dehydrated,  Frozen  Foods 

Palatability  of  home-canned  tomatoes.  Gladys  L,  Gilpin,  Olivia  A, 

Hammer le,  and  Alice  M.  Harkin,  Jour.  Home  Econ.  43:  282-284.  Apr.  1951. 


Flavor,  texture,  color,  and  ascorbic  acid  content  of  home -dehydrated 
vegetables  and  fruits.  Elsie  H.  Dawson,  Esther  L.  Batcheider,  and 
R.  Katherine  Taube.  Tech.  Bui.  997,  86  pp,,  illus.  June  1950* 

Spray  dried  whole  eggs  improved  with  carbohydrates.  Elsie  H.  Dawson, 
Elizabeth  A.  Wood,  and  Edmund  H=  McNally.  Food  Indus.  19:  483-486, 
594,  598,  illus.  Apr,  1947.  (Cooperatives  BAI) 

Effect  of  storage... on  flavor  and  cocking  quality  of  spray-dried 
whole  egg.  Elsie  E.  Dawson,  Dorothy  E0  Shank,  Jane  M.  Lynn,  and 
Elizabeth  A.  Wood.  U,  S.  Egg  and  Poultry  Mag.  51:  15^-l8l,  illus* 
Apr.  1945. 

Palatability  studies  on  home -dehydrated  vegetables Judith  Tannel 
Stillman,  Betty  M.  Watts,  and  Agnes  Fay  Morgan,  Jour.  Home  Econ.  38: 
28-34.  Jan.  1944.  (Cooperative:  University  of  California) 


JLl8 » Canned,  Dehydrated,  Frozen  Foods  (Cont'd) 

Palatability  studies  of  commercially  dehydrated  vegetables.  I.  Effect 
of  several  methods  of  storage  on  palatability  of  beets,  cabbage, 
and  rutabagas.  II.  Effect  of  several  common  refreshing  and  cooking 
methods  on  palatability  and  water  absorption  of  beets,  cabbage, 
potatoes,  rutabagas,  and  yellow  turnips.  Faith  Fenton  and  Helen 
Gif  ft.  Food  Res.  8:  364-376'*  May  1943.  (Cooperative:  Cornell  Univ.) 


Home-canned  versus  home-frozen  snap  beans.  Elsie  H,  Dawson,  Howard 
Reynolds,  and  Edward  W.  Toepfer.  Jour.  Home  Econ,  4ls  572-574. 

Dec.  1949. 

Effect  of  fluctuating  storage  temperatures  on  quality  of  frozen  foods. 
Willis  A.  Gortner,  Faith  Fenton,  Frances  E.  Volz,  and  Ella  Gleim. 
Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.  40:  1423-1426.  Aug.  1948  (Cooperative: 
Cornell  Univ, ) 

Keeping  qualities  of  precooked  chicken  dishes  studies.  Mary  E. 
Kirkpatrick  and  Beatrice  M.  Mount joy.  Frozen  Food  Indus,  and 
Locker  Plant  Jour,  4(5):  7>  32-33>  illus.  May  1948. 

Effect  of  scalding  method  on  quality  of  three  home  frozen  vegetables. 
Esther  L.  Batchelde.r,  Mary  E.  Kirkpatrick,  Kay  E»  Stein,  and  Isabelle 
M,  Marron.  Jour.  Home  Econ,  39s  282-286.  May  1947. 

The  effect  of  various  pretreatments  of  frozen  peaches  on  quality. 

Lenore  E.  Sater,  Mary  E.  Kirkpatrick,  Kay  E»  Stein,  Hazel  B.  Murray, 
and  Dorothy  G.  Skinner.  Food  Freezing  2:  128-131,  144,  162,  illus, 
Jan.  1947. 

Quality  of  frozen  poultry  as  affected  by  storage  and  other  conditions, 
Harold  M,  Harshaw,  Walter  S.  Hale,  T.  L.  Swenson,  Lucy  M.  Alexander, 
and  R,  R.  Slocum.  Tech.  Bui,  768,  19  pp9,  Apr.  1941.  (Cooperative: 
BAI,  RACE,  Bur.  Market.  Serv.) 


Methods 

Sensory  methods  for  measuring  differences  in  food  quality. , .review  of 
literature  and  proceedings  of  conference.  E.  Ho  Dawson,  B.  L„ 

Harris,  R.  A9  Redstrom,  S.  S.  Alexander,  J.  C.  Lamb,  A.  F*  Doyle, 
and  I.  H.  Wolgamot,  AIB-24,  134  pp0,  illus 0 (in  press) 

A comparison  of  sensory  methods  of  measuring  differences  in  food  quali- 
ties, E.  H.  Dawson  and  E.  F.  Dochterman0  Food  Technol.  5:  79-81. 
Feb.  1951. 

An  application  of  the  control  chart  method  to  the  testing  and  marketing 
of  foods.  Sophie  Marcuse.  Amer.  Statis.  Assoc.  Jour.  40:  214-222, 
illus . June  1945, 


Methods  (Cont’d) 

Applying  control  chart  methods  to  taste  testing.  Sophie  Marcuse. 
Food  Indue.  19:  316-318,  illus.  Mar.  1947* 

Obtaining  a panel  for  judging  flavor  in  foods.  Florance  B.  King. 
Food  Res.  2;  207-219,  illus.  1937. 

Method’s  of  cooking  and  testing  meat  for  palatability.  Lucy  M. 

Alexander,  Nancy  Griswold  Clark,  and  Paul  E.  Howe.  36  pp6,  illus. 
Feb.  1933.  (Revision  of  methods  published  in  1927  and  1928, 
Supplement  to  national  project  cooperative  meat  investigations) 
(Mimeo.)  (Cooperatives  BAI) 

Food-quality  studies  elicit  facts  that  serve  as  guide  to  producers. 
Florance  B,  King.  Agrc  Yearbook  1932:  560-562.,  illus. 


FOOD  PREPARATION 

Family  fare ...food  management  and  recipes.  Home  and  Garden  Bui.  1, 

96  pp.,  illus,  Feb.  1950 » 

Money-saving  main  dishes.  AIS-69,  48  pp.,  illus.  Apr.  1948 
(Cooperative:  OFFC) 

Weights  of  food  materials  used  in  food  preparation*  Elizabeth  Fuller 
Whiteman  and  Florance  B,  King.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  29:  641-644. 

Nov.  1937. 

Aunt  Sammy’s  radio  recipes,  revised.  Ruth  Van  Deman  and  Fanny  Walker 
Yeatman.  Unnumbered  pub.,  142  pp.  May  1931* 


Recipes  for  quantity  service,  PA-I57  (Food  Service  III),  31  PP«  May 
1951. 

Recipes  for  quantity  service.  PA-135  (Food  Service  II),  27  pp.  Sept. 
1950. 


Recipes  for  quantity  service.  PA-112  (Food  Service  i),  23  pp. 

June  1950. 

Recipes  to  serve  one  hundred.  12  pp.  Feb,  1947 ? (Mult.  65) 
Cooking  for  twenty-five.  Fanny  Walker  Yeatman.  July  1935*  31  pp. 

(Mult,)  (See  also  School  Lunches  section) 


30. 


Foods  of  Plant  Origin 


Potatoes 

A standardized  method  for  French  frying  potatoes.  Lucy  M.  Alexander, 

Grace  ,E.  Schopmeyer,  and  Ruth  Bergren  Anderson.  Amer.  Dietet, 

Assoc.  Jour.  2 6;  182-186.  Mar.  1950* 

Use  plentiful  potatoes  for  thrift,  good  health,  good  eating.  8 pp. 

June  1948.  (Cooperative:  OFFC) 

Sweetpotato  recipes.  AIS-58,.  12  pp.,  illus.  Oct.  1946. 

Potatoes  in  popular  ways.  AWI-85,  8 pp.,  illus.  Feb.  1944. 

Potatoes  in  low-cost  meals.  Unnumbered  pub.,  8 pp.  1942. 

Other  vegetables 

Green  vegetables  in  everyday  meals.  Leaflet  272,  8 pp.,  illus.  Feb.  1950* 

Green  vegetables  in  wartime  meals.  AWI-54,  8 pp,,  illus.  July  1943* 

Green  vegetables  in  low  cost  meals.  Unnumbered  pub.,  8 pp.  Dec.  1941. 
Mar,  1942. 

Cooking  green  vegetables.  Florance  B.  King.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  27: 

439-440.  Sept.  1935* 

Cooking  dehydrated  vegetables.  AIS-8,  20  pp.,  illus.  Nov.  1944. 

Tomatoes  on  your  table.  AWI-104,  20  pp.,  illus.  July  1944. 

Root  vegetables  in  everyday  meals.  Leaflet  294,  8 pp.  1950*  (SI.  revc 
of  AIS-42,  1946) 

Root  vegetables  in  wartime  meals.  AWI-39>  8 pp,,  illus.  May  1943 « 

Root  vegetables  in  low  cost  meals.  Unnumbered  pub.,  8 pp.  May  1942. 

A study  of  the  waste  in  preparation  and  in  cooking  of  fresh  vegetables 
and  the  fuel  consumed.  Elizabeth  Fuller  Whiteman  and  Florance  B. 

King.  Amer.  Dietet.  Assoc.  Jour.  14:  615-622.  Oct,  1938* 

Conserving  food  value,  flavor,  and  attractiveness  in  cooking  vegetables. 
Rosemary  Loughlin.  Cir.  265,  12  pp.,  illus.  Mar.  1933 0 

Dried  beans  and  peas  in  wartime  meals.  AWI-47,  8 pp.  June  1943. 

Dried  beans  and  peas  in  low  cost  moale.  Unnumbered  pub.,  8 pp.  Jan.  1942, 

Soybeans  for  the  table.  Elizabeth  Fuller  Whiteman  and  Ellen  Kingsley 
Keyt.  Leaflet  166,  6 pp.  Oct.  1938. 


Foods  of  Plant  Origin  (Cont'd) 


51. 


Fruits 

Apples  in  appealing  ways,  M.  T»  Swickard.  L-312.  20  pp.,  illus. 

(in  press) 

Evaporated  apple  rings  can  be  used  many  ways,  Mary  E,  Kirkpatrick  and 
Mary  H.  Smith,  Jour,  Home  Econ,  42:  655*656.  Oct.  1950* 

Recipes  for  evaporated  apple  rings,  Mary  E.  Kirkpatrick  and  Hazel  B. 
Murray.  Leaflet  263,  12  pp.  Apr.  1950 » 

Evaporated  apple  rings--their  reconstitution  and.  use.  Mary  E.  Kirkpatrick, 
Hazel  B.  Murrey  .>  and  Mary  H,  S&itk.  Fruit  Proc.  Jour,  and  Amer.  Food 
Mfr.  28:  301-303,  illus.  June  1949* 

Apple  recipes.  Unnumbered  pub.,  8 pp.  Issued  Oct.  1937;  rev,  1942. 

Dried  fruits  in  low-cost  meals.  Unnumbered  pub.,  8 pp.  Sept.  1941. 

Huts 

Peanut  and  peanut  butter  recipes.  AIS-68,  16  pp.,  illus.  Mar.  1948. 

Salting  nuts  at  home,  2 pp.  Oct.  1944,  (Mimeo.  953) 

Huts  and  ways  to  use  them.  Elizabeth  Fuller  Whiteman,  Misc.  Pub.  302, 

9 pp.  Feb.  1938» 

Flour,  soya,  rice,  corn 

Improved  bread  formulas  for  school  lunch,  institutional,  and  hospital 
use.  PA- 106,  4 pp.  May  1950. 

Our  new  bread  prospects.  Emily  C.  Davis.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  38:  221-222. 

Apr . 1946 . 

Homemade  bread,  cake,  and  pastry.  Florance  B.  King  and  Adelle  B. 

Freeman.  Farmers'  Bui.  1775*  30  pp.  1937* 

Home  baking.  Charlotte  Chatfield.  Farmers s Bill.  1450,  14  pp.,  illus. 

Aug,  1925. 

Ten  rules  for  use  of  soya.  Mary  E,  Kirkpatrick,  Jour.  Home  Econ.  36: 

286 . May  1944 , 

Get  acquainted  with  soya  flour  and  grits.  Set  of  4 charts.  Nov.  1943. 
Cooking  with  soya  flour  and  grits.  AWI-73,  16  pp.  Oct.  1943. 

.Cooking  white  rice.  9 PP.  Aug.  1947.  (Mult,  74) 


52.  Foods  of  Plant  Origin  (Cont’d) 

Flour,  soya,  rice,  corn  (cont’d) 

Cooking  American  varieties  of  rice.  Mabel  C.  Stienbarger.  Leaflet  112, 

8 pp,,  illus.  May  1935. 

Rice  as  food.  Farmers*  Bui.  1195>  16  PP*  Revised  Mar.  1926. 

Corn  and  its  uses  as  food.  Farmers’  Bui.  1236,  22  pp.,  illus.  Rev. 

July  1924. 

Sugars  and  sweets 

Recipes  to  match  your  sugar  ration.  Unnumbered  pub.,  14  pp.  May  1942. 
(Cooperative:  OPA) 

Honey  and  some  of  its  uses.  Elizabeth  Fuller  Whiteman  and  Fanny  Walker 
Yeatman.  Leaflet  113,  8 pp.  Jan.  1936. 

Foods  of  Animal  Origin 

Meat 

99  vays  to  share  the  meat.  AWI-13,  4 pp.,  illus.  Issued  Nov.  1942; 
rev.  June  1943. 

Meat  for  thrifty  meals.  Lucy  M.  Alexander  and  Fanny  Walker  Yeatman. 
Farmers*  Bui.  1903,  46  pp.,  illus.  1942. 

Canned  meat  recipes.  Unnumbered  pub.,  1 p.  1935*  (Revision  of  Canned 
Beef  Recipes,  Unnumbered  pub.,  1 p.  Jan.  193*0 

Meat  dishes  at  lov  cost.  Misc.  Pub.  216,  14  pp.,  illus.  Nov.  193** • 

Meat  cooking  charts.  Set  of  7.  1934. 

Cooperative  meat  investigations  summary  of  results  of  cooking  meats. 

Lucy  M.  Alexander.  Amer.  Soc.  Anim.  Prod.  Proc.  24:  303-3H*  Jan.  1932. 

Meat  cooking  need  not  be  guesswork  if  thermometer  is  used.  Lucy 
Alexander.  Agr.  Yearbook  1927:  441-442,  illus. 

Meat  cooking  a fine  art  that  science  assists.  Lucy  M.  Alexander.  Agr. 
Yearbook  1926:  511-513 > illus. 

Shrinkage  and  cooking  time  of  rib  roasts  of  beef  of  different  grades  as 
influenced  by  style  of  cutting  and  method  of  roasting.  Lucy  M. 

Alexander  and  Nancy  Griswold  Clark.  Tech.  Bui.  676,  36  pp.,  illus. 

Apr.  1939.  (Cooperative:  BAl) 

Cooking  time  varies  with  style  in  which  beef  roasts  are  cut.  Lucy  M. 
Alexander.  Agr.  Yearbook  1931:  152-154,  illus. 


Foods  of  Animal  Origin  (Cont'd) 
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Meats  (Cont*d) 

Shrinkage  of  roast  beef  in  relation  to  fat  content  and  cooking  tempera- 
ture, Lucy  M.  Alexander.  Jour*  Home  Econ,  22:  915-922,  illus. 

Nov.  1930. 

Cooking  beef  according  to  the  cut.  Lucy  M.  Alexander  and  Fanny  Walker 
v Yeatman.  Leaflet  17,  8 pp.,  illus.  Issued  Nov.  1927;  rev.  Oct.  1928 

Cooking  meat  according  to  the  cut.  Lucy  M.  Alexander.  Slidefilm  314, 
54  frames.  Issued  Aug.  1933;  rev.  May  19^7* 


How  to  cook  salt  pork.  Unnumbered  pub.,  1 p.  Sept.  1933» 

Cooking  cured  pork.  Lucy  M.  Alexander  and  Fanny  Walker  Yeatman 0 
Leaflet  8l,  8 pp.,  illus.  1931* 

Pork  in  preferred  ways.  Lucy  M.  Alexander  and  Fanny  Walker  Yeatman. 
Leaflet  45,  8 pp,,  illus.  Aug.  1929. 


Shrinkage  and  heat  penetration  during  the  roasting  of  lamb  and  mutton 
as  influenced  by  carcass  grade,  ripening  period,  and  cooking  method. 
Lucy  M.  Alexander  and  Nancy  Griswold  Clark.  Tech.  Bui.  440,  27  pp., 
illus.  Aug.  1934.  (Cooperative:  BAl) 

Lamb  as  you  like  it.  Lucy  M.  Alexander  and  Fanny  Walker  Yeatman. 
Leaflet  28,  8 pp,,  illus.  Issued  June  1928;  rev.  Nov.  1930. 


Babbit  recipes.  Fanny  Walker  Yeatman  and  Mabel  C.  Stienbarger. 

Leaflet  66,  8 pp.,  illus.  July  1930. 

Beindeer  recip'-s.  Louise  Stanley  and  Fanny  Walker  Yeatman.  Leaflet  48 
8 pp.,  illus.  Oct.  1929<> 

Poultry 

Turkey  temperature  as  the  end  point  in  roasting.  L.  M.  Alexander, 

G.  E.  Schopmeyer,  J.  C.  Lamb,  and  S.  J®  Marsden.  Poultry  Sci.  30: 
520-524.  July  1951 • (Cooperatives  EAl) 

Yield  of  cooked  edible  portion  of  turkey  according  to  sex,  age,  fatness 
and  breast  type.  I.«  M.  Alexander,  G.  E.  Schopmeyer,  J.  C.  Lamb  and 
S.  J.  ^arsden.  Poultry  Sci.  30s  187-195*  Mar.  1951* 

(Cooperative:  BAl) 

Turkey  on  the  table  the  year  round.  Mary  T.  Swickard,  Bowena  S. 
Carpenter,  and  Stanley  J.  Marsden.  Farmers*  Bui.  2011,  22  pp., 
illus.  Aug,  1949*  (Cooperative:  PMA,  BAl) 


5k- 

Poultry  (Cont'd) 


Foods  of  Animal  Origin  (Cont’d) 


Yield  of  edible  portion  of  chicken  and  various  meats  cooked  by  different 
home  methods.  Lucy  M,  Alexander  and  Grace  E.  Schopmeyer,  Food 
Technol,  3:  263-268,  illus.  Aug.  1949* 

Yield  of  cooked  edible  portion  of  young  roasted  turkey.  Lucy  M. 
Alexander,  Grace  E.  Sehopmeyer,  and  Stanley  J.  Marsden.  Poultry  Sci. 
27?  579-587,  illus.  Sept.  1948.  (Cooperative 2 BAl)  (Abstract  in 
Poultry  Sci.  26:  531.  Sept.  1947) 

Poultry  cooking.  Lucy  Mo  Alexander.  Farmers'  Bui.  1888,  33  PP»> 
illus.  Oct.  1941. 

Poultry  cooking.  Unnumbered  publication.  8 pp,,  illus.  July  1939* 

Poultry  cooking  charts.  8 charts,  1939* 

Cooking  poultry:  Young  birds.  Slidefilm  560,  5^  frames.  Apr.  1939* 

Cooking  poultry:  Older  birds.  Slidefilm  561*  38  frames.  Apr,  1939* 

Eggs 

Cooking  with  dried  whole  eggs.  7 pp.  June  195° • (Processed) 

Egg  dishes  for  any  meal.  Leaflet  26l,  16  pp.,  illus.  SI.  rev, 

Feb . 1946 , 

Cooking  with  dried  eggs.  AIS-28,  16  pp.,  illus.  Sept.  1945. 

Egg  dishes  at  low  cost.  Unnumbered  pub,,  8 pp.  Mar.  1941. 

Nutritive  value  of  eggs  and  their  utilization  in  home  cooking,  Florance 
B.  King  and  Eovena  S.  Carpenter.  In  Eggs  and  Egg  Products,  Cir.  583! 
35-47,  illus,  Jan.  1941, 

Eggs  at  any  meal.  Lucy  M.  Alexander  and  Fanny  Walker  Yeatman.  Leaflet 
39>  8 pp.,  illus.  Apr.  1929. 

Milk,  cheese,  ice  cream 

How  to  use  whole  and  nonfat  dry  milk,  Mary  T.  Swickard,  Leaflet  275, 

32  pp,,  illus.  Oct,  1949.  (Formerly  AIS-86) 

Dry  skim  milk.  Unnumbered  pub.,  8 pp.,  illus,  July  1938.  « 

La  leche  en  polvo  sin  grasa  hace  una  bedida  nutritiva.  (Nonfat  dry 
milk  makes  a nutritious  beverage)  4 pp.,  illus.  (1950).  (Published 
by  OFAR  for  use  in  the  Carribean  area) 

Cheese  in  your  meals.  Leaflet  2o2,  8 pp.  July  1943. 


Foods  of  Animal  Origin  (Cont’d) 
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Milk,  cheese,  ice  cream  (Cont’d) 

Sour  cream  - how  to  prepare  and  use  it  at  home.  Leaflet  213,  8 pp. 
Oct.  1941. 

Ice  creams  frozen  without  stirring a Louise  Stanley  and  Jessie  Alice 
Clitie . Leaflet  49,  8 pp,,  illus.  Oct.  19^9 • 

Fats 

Fats  in  wartime  meals.  AWI-34,  4 pp.  June  1943* 

Fats  and  oils  for  cooking  and  table  use.  Elizabeth  Fuller  Whiteman 
and  Florance  B.  King.  Leaflet  204,  8 pp.  1940. 


Basic  studies 


FOOD  PRESERVATION 
Canning 


Effect  of  certain  growth  factors  on  heat  resistance  of  anaerobic 

spores.  (Abstract)  Howard  Reynolds  and  Harold  Lichtenstein.  Bact. 
Proc.,  Socc  Amer.  Bact.,  p,  28,  1950. 

\ 

Germination  of  anaerobic  spore3  induced  by  suble^hal  heating.  (Abstract) 
Howard  Reynolds  and  Harold  Lichtenstein.  In  Abstracts  of  Papers, 

49th  General  Meeting,  Soc.  Amer.  Bact:,,  p.  9.  May  1949. 

Thermal  death  rates  of  yeast  cells.  (Abstract)  Howard  Reynolds  and 
Sarah  B.  Duncan.  Jour.  Bact.  54:  38°  July  1947. 

Improved  processes  for  home  canning  low-acid  foods,  Edward  W.  Teopfer 
and  Howard  Reynolds.  Research  Achievement  Sheet  JO  (h),  2 pp. 

Dec.  1946.  (Multilithed) 

Home  canning  processes  for  low-acid  foods  developed  on  the  basis  of 
heat  penetration  and  inoculated  packs.  Edward  W„  Tcepfer , Howard 
Reynolds,  Gladys  L.  Gilpin  and  Katherine  Taube.  Tech.  Bui.  930, 

28  pp.,  illus.  Nov.  1946. 

Advances  in  home  canning.  Edward  W.  Toepfer  and  Howard  Reynolds.  Agr. 
Yearbook  (Science  in  Farming)  1943-47:  787-794,  illus. 

Heat  penetration  and  processing  studies  on  home-canned  corn,  hominy, 
pork  and  beans,  and  potatoes.  Norman  W.  Desr osier  and  William  B. 
Esselen,  Jr.  Mass.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  456,  23  pp.,  illus.  June 
1950,  (Cooperative:  Mass.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.) 


56. 

Basic  studies  (Cont ’ d ) 


Canning  (Cont’d) 


Development  of  safe  methods  of  canning  blackeye  peas  at  home.  Sylvia 
Cover,  Annie  B.  Smith,  M*  Patricia  Sheppard,  and  Ellen  Go  Crawford. 

Texas  Agr.  Expt.  Sta,  Bui.  707#  26  pp.,  illus,  Dec.  1948. 

(Cooperative:  Tex.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.) 

Vegetable  preparation  and  yield.  Gladys  L.  Gilpin  and  Esther  L. 
Batchelder.  In  symposium  "Home  canning  research  reported".  Joui . 

Home  Econ.  39:  351-353*  June  1947. 

Canning  vegetables  in  the  pressure  saucepan.  Katherine  Taube  and  V.  Enid 
Sater.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  40:  197-198#  illus.  Apr.  1948. 

How  to  can  in  your  pressure  saucepan.  Katherine  Taube.  Farm  Jour.  72  (5) 
128-129,  illus.  May  1948. 

Seal  and  headspace  studies  in  home  canning.  Elsie  H,  Dawson,  Gladys  L. 
Gilpin,  Edward  W.  Toepfer,  and  Esther  L.  Batchelder.  Jour.  Home  Econ. 
41:  27-49.  Jan.  1949* 

Testing  the  sealing  qualities  of  jar  rings.  Elsie  H.  Dawson,  Joan  A. 
lorr,  and  Dorothy  E.  Shank.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  38:  287-290.  May  1946. 

Home -canning  research.  Mabel  C.  Stienbarger.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  25: 
219-220.  Mar,  1933. 

Oven  canning  tests  show  factors  governing  heat -penetration  rates. 

Mabel  C.  Stienbarger.  Agr.  Yearbook  1931:  418-419. 

Directions  for  examining  all  canned  food  before  use.  Misc.  Cir.  25, 

1 p.  May  1924. 

Procedures 

Home  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  G-8,  24  pp.,  illus.-  July  1951. 
(Slightly  rev.  AIS-64,  1947) 

Home  canning  of  meat.  G-6,  16  pp.,  illus.  Mar.  I95I.  (Rev.  of  AWI-110, 
Feb.  1945) 

Home  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  AWI-93,  16  pp.,  illus.  June 
1944. 

Canning  tomatoes,  AWI-61,  4 pp.,  illus.  August  1943. 

Wartime  canning  of  fruits,  vegetables.  AWI-41,  16  pp.,  illus.  June 
1943. 


Home  canning  charts.  20  charts.  July  1943 


Canning  (Cont'd) 
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Procedures  (Cont’d) 

Food  preservation.  Esther  L.  Batchelder.  Jour.  Home  Econ,  34:  478-479* 
Sept.  1942. 

Home  canning  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  meats,  Louise  Stanley,  Mabel 
Stienbarger,  and  Dorothy  Shank.  Farmers*  Bu.1.,  1762,  48  pp.,  Rev.  1942 
and  1941, 

Home  canning  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  neats.  Louise  Stanley  and  Mabel 
Stienbarger.  Farmers’  Bui.  1762,  38  pp.  Sept,  1936. 

Canning  fruits  and  vegetables  at  home,  Louise  Stanley.  Farmers’  Bui. 
1471,  22  pp.,  illus.  May  1926. 

Time-tables  for  home  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Misc.  Cir.  24, 

4 pp.  May  1924. 

When  home  banners,  get  together.  Ruth  Van  Deman.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  36: 
216-218.  Apr.  1944. 

Community  food  preservation  centers.  /Bess  Furman/  Misc.  Pub,  472, 

64  pp.,  illus.  1941. 

Canning  meat.  Siidefilm  o59>  40  frames.  June  1945. 

Canning  fruits  and  tomatoes,  Siidefilm  660,  49  frames.  June  1945. 

Canning  vegetables  the  steam-pressure  'way.  Siidefilm  66l,  32  frames. 

June  1945. 

Canning  chicken.  Siidefilm  658,  45  frames.  Mar.  1945. 

Canning  the  victory  crop.  Motion  picture,  2 reels,  16  mm.,  in  color, 
vith  sound.  1943. 

Canning  fruits  and  tomatoes  at  home.  Mabel  C,  Stienbarger.  Lantern- 
slide  series  322,  55  slides.  July  1933* 

Freezing 

Home  freezing  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  H.  & G.  Bui.  10.  48  pp., 

illus.  (in  press) 

Pointers  on  freezing  yeast  and  quick  breads,  pies,  cookies,  and  cake. 

3 pp.  Dec.  1950.  (Processed) 

Procedures  for  home  freezing  of  vegetables,  fruits,  and  prepared  foods. 
Classified  notes  on  review  of  literature.  E.  H.  Dawson,  G.  L.  Gilpin, 
and  H.  Reynolds.  Agr.  Handbook  2,  106  pp.  Sept.  1950* 

Home  freezing  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  AIS-48,  24  pp.,  illus.  May  1946, 
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Chicken  in  the  freezer.  Mary  E.  Kirkpatrick  and  Beatrice  M.  Mount joy. 
AIS-74,  8 pp.,  illus.  Sept.  1948. 

Freezing  food  at  home.  Esther  L.  Batchelder.  Agr.  Yearbook  (Science  in 
Farming)  1943-47:  80I-806. 

Frozen  blueberries:  Home  processing  and  use.  Mary  E.  Kirkpatrick.  Jour 

Home  Econ,  38:  291-292.  May  1946. 

Making  velva  fruit  at  home.  AIS-22,  8 pp.,  illus.  May  1945. 

Pickle  and  Jelly  Making 

Pickle  and  relish  recipes.  AWI-103,  16  pp.,  illus.  July  1944. 

Ways  to  stretch  sugar  rations  in  jellies,  jams,  preserves.  Unnumbered 
pub.,  1 p.  May  1942. 

Home-made  jeLlies,  jams,  and  preserves,  Fanny  Walker  Yeatman  and 
Mabel  C.  Stienbarger.  Farmers1  Bui.  1800,  18  pp.  May  1938. 

Putting  up  jellies  and  jams  from  fresh  fruit.  Home  methods  of  preserving 
which  will  prevent  spoilage  and  retain  flavor,  color  and  texture. 

Fanny  Walker  Yeatman.  U.  S.  News  1:  118,  illus.  July  1 to  8,  1933. 

Dehydration 

Experimental  compression  of  dehydrated  foods.  Misc.  Pub.  647,  57  PP«> 
illus.  Feb.  1948.  (Cooperative:  BAIC,  BPISAE,  and  PMA) 

Home  drying  methods  and  their  effect  on  the  palatability,  cooking  quality 
and  nutritive  value  of  foods.  Esther  L,  Batchelder.  Amer.  Jour. 

Public  Health  and  the  Nation's  Health  33  (8):  941-947.  Aug.  1943. 

Dried  foods  in  the  home.  Elsie  H.  Dawson.  Agr.  Yearbook  (Science  in 
Farming)  1943-47:  795-800,  illus. 

Oven  drying  the  surplus  from  your  victory  garden.  9 PP*  June  1943. 
(Multilithed) 

Oven  drying:  One  way  to  save  victory  garden  surplus.  AWTI-59>  16  PP*> 

illus.  Aug.  1943. 

Drying  foods  for  victory  meals.  Farmers'  Bui.  1918,  14  pp.,  illus. 

Aug.  1942, 

Home-built  electric  dehydrator.  AWI-76,  12  pp.,  illus.  1944. 


COMPOSITION  OF  FOOD 
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Proteins  and  Amino  Acids 

Improved  methods  of  protein  analysis.  D.  Breese  Jones.  Research  Achieve- 
ment Sheet  129  (H),  2 pp.  Feb.  1950*  (Multilithed) 

Methods  for  microbiological  and  chemical  determinations  of  essential  amino 
acids  in  proteins  and  foods.  Millard  J.  Horn,  D.  Breese  Jones,  and  Amos 
E,  Blum.  Misc.  Pub.  696,  12  pp.,  illus.  Jan.  1950* 

Dietary  influence  on  the  amino  acid  composition  of  proteins.  (Abstract) 
Frank  A.  Csonka.  Fed.  Proc.  7:  151*  Mar.  1948. 

Microbiological  determination  of  isoleucine  in  proteins  and  foods. 

Millard  J.  Horn,  D.  Breese  Jones,  and  Amos  E.  Blum.  Jour.  Biol.  Chem. 

180 : 695-701,  illus.  Sept.  1949. 

Microbiological  determination  of  leucine  in  proteins  and  foods.  Millard 
Je  Horn,  D.  Breese  Jones,  and  Amos  E.  Blum.  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.  177? 
679-701,  illus.  Feb.  1949. 

Microbiological  determination  of  phenylalanine  in  proteins  and  foods. 
Millard  J.  Horn,  D.  Breese  Jones,  and  Amos  E.  Blum.  Jour.  Biol.  Chem. 
176:  679-684,  illus,  Nov.  1948. 

Microbiological  determination  of  arginine  in  proteins  and  foods.  Millard 
J.  Horn,  D-  Breese  Jones,  and  Amos  E.  Blum.  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.  176: 

59-63,  illus.  Oct.  1948. 

Microbiological  determination  of  histidine  in  proteins  and  foods.  Millard 
J.  Horn,  D.  Breese  Jones,  and  Amos  E.  Blum.  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.  172: 
149-154,  illus.  Jan.  1948. 

Microbiological  determination  of  valine  in  proteins  and  foods.  Millard 
J.  Horn,  D.  Breese  Jones,  and  Amos  E.  Blum.  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.  170: 
719-723,  illus.  Oct.  1947. 

Microbiological  determination  of  threonine  in  proteins  and  foods  • Millard 
J.  Horn,  D.  Breese  Jones,  and  Amos  E.  Blum,  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.  169? 
739-743,  illus.  Aug,  1947° 

Microbiological  determination  of  lysine  in  proteins  and  foods.  Mill&rd 
J.  Horn,  D.  Breese  Jones,  and  Amos  E.  Blum.  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.  l69?‘ 

71-76, • illus.  June  1947.  * • 

Microbiological  determination  of  methionine  in  proteins  and  foods „ Millhrd 
J.  Horn,  D.  Breese  Jones,  and  Amos  E.  Blum,  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.  166: 
321-326,  illus.  Nov.  1946. 

Colorimetric  determination  of  methionine  in  proteins  and  foods.  Millard 
J.  Horn,  D,  Breese  Jones,  and  Amos  E.  Blum.  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.  166: 
313-320.  Nov,  1946. 
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Proteins  and  Amino  Acids  (Cont'd) 


Methionine  determination  in  proteins  and  foods.  Frank  A*  Csonka  and 
Charles  A.  Denton.  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.  163:  329-338#  illus.  Apr.  1946. 
(Abstract  in  Fed  Proc.  4:  87.  Mar.  1945) 

A rapid  colorimetric  method  for  the  determination  of  tryptophane  in 
proteins  and  foods.  Millard  J.  Horn  and  D.  Breese  Jones.  Jour.  Biol. 
Chem.  157:  153-160.  Jan.  1945. 

Cystine  determination  in  proteins  and  foods.  Frank  A.  Csonka,  Harold 
Lichtenstein,  and  Charles  A.  Denton,  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.  156:  571-576# 
illus.  Dec.  1944. 

Vitamins 

Vitamin  values  of  foods  in  terms  of  common  measures.  Elizabeth  M.  Hevston 
and  Rosemary  L,  Marsh.  Misc.  Pub.  505,  29  pp.  1942. 

Vitamins  from  farm  to  you.  AWI-2,  16  pp.,  illus.  1942. 

Vitamin  content  of  foods,  Esther  Peterson  Daniel.  Agr.  Yearbook  (Food 
and  Life)  1939:  286-295. 

Vitamin  content  of  foods.  A summary  of  the  chemistry  of  vitamins,  units 
of  measurement,  quantitative  aspects  in  human  nutrition,  and  occurrence 
in  foods.  Esther  Peterson  Daniel  and  Hazel  E.  Munsell.  Misc.  Pub,  275, 
176  pp,  June  1937. 


Measuring  the  vitamins.  Hazel  E.  Munsell.  Med.  and  Prof.  Women's  Jour. 
40  (10):  291-296.  Oct.  1933. 

Vitamin  content  of  many  foods  measured  by  tests  with  rats.  Hazel  E. 
Munsell.  Agr.  Yearbook  1932:  566-567,  illus. 

Vitamins  in  food  materials.  Sybil  L.  Smith,  with  illustrations  by  Hazel 
E.  Munsell.  Cir.  84,  55  pp.,  illus,  Nov,  1929* 


Vitamin  A 

Comparison  of  chemical  analysis  and  bioassay  as  measures  of  vitamin  A 
value  of  some  vegetables  and  the  effect  of  comminution  upon  the  bioassay 
value.  Elizabeth  Crofts  Callison,  Elsa  Orent-Keiles,  Ruth  Frenchman, 
and  Elizabeth  Gates  Zook.  Jour.  Nutr.  37:  139-152,  Jan.  1949* 

Standards  in  vitamin  A assays--U,S»P.  reference  cod  liver  oil  vs.  beta- 
carotene.  Elizabeth  Crofts  Callison  and  Elsa  Orent-Keiles.  Indus.  Engin. 
Chem.  17:  378-9*  June  1945. 

Vitamin  A.  Esther  L.  Batchelder.  Amer,  Acad.  Poiit.  and  Social  Sci. 

Ann.  225:  37-38.  Jan.  1943. 


Vitamins  (Cont’d) 
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Vitamin  A (Cont*d) 

The  vitamin  A values  of  128  foods  as  determined  by  the  rat-growth  methods. 
Lela  E.  Booher  and  Rosemary  Loughlin  Marsh.  Tech.  Bui.  802*  30  pp.* 
illus.  Dec.  1941.  . 

Vitamin  A assays  of  plant  tissues:  Potential  sources  of  error  in 

sampling,  lela  E.  Booher*  Elizabeth  M.  Hews  ton*  and  Rosemary  Loughlin 
Marsh.  Food  Res.’  6:  493-498.  1941. 

Vitamin  A,  methods  of  assay  and  sources  in  food.  Hazel  E.  Munsell. 

Amer.  Med.  Assoc.  Jour.  Ill:  245-252.  July  1 6,  1938. 

Vitamin  A.  Lela  E.  Booher  and  Elizabeth  C.  Callison,  Agr.  Yearbook 
(Food  and  Life)  1939:  221-229. 

Vitamin  B group 

Folic  acid  content  of  foods — microbiological  assay  by  standardized  methods 
" and  compilation  of  data  from  the  literature.  E,  W.  Toepfer*  E,  Gates* 

M.  L.  Orr,  and  L.  R.  Richardson,  Agr.  Handbook  29.  (Cooperative:  Tex. 

Agr.  Expt.  Sta.)  (in  press) 

Extraction  of  riboflavin  from  navy  beans.  Elizabeth  M.  Eewston,  Jane 
B.  Greenwood,  and  Elsa  Orent-Keiles.  Rational  Cooperative  Project, 
Conservation  of  Nutritive  Value  of  Foods*  Progress  Notes  2*  4 pp. 

J an . 1946 . (Mult i li thed ) 

Riboflavin.  Esther  L,  Batche3.der.  Amer.  Acad.  Polit.  and  Social  Sci. 

Ann.  225:  31-32.  Jan.  1943. 

Riboflavin.  Lela  E.  Booher.  Agr,  Yearbook  (Food  and  Life).  1939: 

261-266*  illus . 

Chemical  aspects  of  riboflavin.  Lela  E.  Booher.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc. 

Jour.  110:  1105-1111*  illu3.  Apr.  2,  1938. 

The  vitamin  B]_  content  of  foods  in  terms  of  crystalline  thiamin.  Lela 
Ei  Booher  and  Eva  R.  Hartzler.  Tech.  Bui.  707#  20  pp.  Dec*  1939* 

Vitamin  B,  methods  of  assay  and  food  sources.  Hazel  E.  Munsell,  Amer. 
Med.  Assoc.  Jour.  Ill:  927-934.  Sept.  3#  1938. 

What  is  vitamin  G?  A survey  of  the  literature.  Hazel  E.  Munsell.  Jour. 
Home  Econ.  28:  320-328.  May  1936. 

The  relative  extractability  of  vitamins  B and  G by  plain  and  acidified 
alcohol.  H.  K.  Stiebeling  and  I.  L.  Alleman.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  Jour. 

55:  1477-1480.  Apr.  1933. 

A tentative  method  of  assaying  foods  for  vitamin  G.  Hazel  G.  Munsell. 
Jour.  Nutr.  4:  203-210.  July  1931. 
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Vitamins  (Cont'd) 


Vitamin  C 

Reduced  ascorbic  acid  content  of  foods  served  in  institutional  quantities. 
G.  A.  Storvick,  B.  L.  Davey,  R.  M.  Nitchals,  and  R.  E.  Coffey.  Food 
Res.  15:  373-378.  Sept. -Oct.  1950.  (Cooperative:  Ore.  State  Col., 

Ore.  Expt.  Sta.) 

Comparison  of  the  2, 6-dichlorophenolindophenol  and  the  2,4- 

dinitrophenylhydrazine  methods  with1  the  Crampton  bioassay  for  deter- 
mining vitamin  C values  in  foods.  Elizabeth  M.  Hewston,  Murray  Fisher, 
and  Elsa  Orent-Keiles.  Tech.  Bui.  1023,  30  pp»,  illus.  Jan.  1951* 

In  Fed.  Proc.  9:  466.  Mar.  1950.  (Abstract) 

Other  Nutrients 

Calories  from  some  everyday  foods.  4 pp.  July  1946.  (Mult.  57) 

A simple  and  rapid  method  for  moisture  determination  using  infra-red 
lamps.  Elizabeth  M.  Hewston  and  Jane  B.  Greenwood.  National  Coopera- 
tive Project,  Conservation  of  Nutritive  Value  of  Foods,  Progress 
Notes  3,  3 pp.,  illus.  Apr.  1946.  (Multilithed) 

Minerals  in  foods:  Calcium,  phosphorus,  and  iron  in  64  food  items. 

Charlotte  Chatfield  and  Elsa  Orent-Keiles.  5 PP*  Oct.  1941. 
(Mimeographed) 

Trace  elements.  Esther  Peterson  Daniel.  Agr.  Yearbook  (Food  and  Life) 
1939:  213-220. 

The  iron  content  of  vegetables  and  fruits.  Hazel  K.  Stiebeling.  Cir.  205 
20  pp.  Feb.  1932. 

Foods  rich  in  iron.  1 chart.  1931. 

‘ Influence  of  Processing  and  Other  Variants 

Flavor,  texture,  color,  and  ascorbic  acid  content  of  home -dehydrated 
vegetables  and  fruits.  Elsie  H.  Dawson,  Esther  L.  Batchelder,  and 
R.  Katherine  Taube.  Tech.  Bui.  997,  66  pp.,  illus.  June  1950. 

Conserving  food  values.  Bernice  K.  Watt.  Amer.  Dietet.  Assoc.  Jour,  26: 
106,  108,  110.  Feb.  1950* 

The  effect  of  cooking  on  some  nutrients  in  soy  grits.  Elizabeth  Crofts 
Callison,  Janet  E.  Bear,  and  Elsa  Orent-Keiles.  Amer.  Dietet.  Assoc. 
Jour.  24:  966-970,  illus.  Nov.  1948. 

Vitamin  and  mineral  content  of  certain  foods  as  affected  by  home  prepara- 
tion. Elizabeth  M.  Hewston,  Elsie  H.  Dawson,  Lucy  M.  Alexander,  and 
Elsa  Orent-Keiles.  Misc.  Pub.  628,  76  pp.,  illu3.  Jan.  1948. 


Influence  of  Processing  and  Other  Variants  (Cont’d)  63* 

Vitamin  and  mineral  values  of  vegetables  as  served  in  an  Army  mess. 

Elsa  Orent-Keiles,  Elizabeth  M,  Hewston,  and  Lillian  I.  Butler.  Misc. 
Pub.  632;  18  pp.,  illus.  Aug.  1947. 

Effects  of  different  methods  of  dehydration  on  vitamin  and  mineral  value 
of  meats.  Elsa  Orent-Keiles,  Elizabeth  M.  Hewston,  and  Lillian  Butler. 
Food  Res.  11:  486-493®  Nov. -Dec.  1946. 

Vitamin  retention  in  quantity  cooking  of  vegetables.  Bernice  K.  Watt 
and  Margaret  B.  Attaya.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  37:  340-344.  June  1945® 

Ascorbic  acid  and  dehydroascorbic  acid  in  raw  carrots  as  prepared  for 
table  use.  (Abstract).  Elizabeth  M.  Hewston  and  Elsa  Orent-Keiles. 

Fed.  Proc.  5:  233-234.  Feb.  1946. 

Ascorbic  acid  values  in  frozen  snap  beans  as  affected  by  home  processing 
methods  -and  storage  times.  Esther'  L.  Batchelder,  Kay  E.  Stein,  and 
Lenore  E.  Sater.  National  Cooperative  Project,  Conservation  of  Nutri- 
tive Values  of  Foods,  Progress  Notes  1,  7 PP®  Jan®  1946.  (Multilithed) 

Losses  of  ascorbic  acid  and  four  B vitamins  in  vegetables  as  a result 
of  dehydration,  storage,  and  cooking.  A.  F.  Morgan,  Go  Maekinney, 

R.  Cailleau,  Food  Res.  10:  5-15®  Mar.  1944.  (Cooperative:  Univ. 

of  Calif.) 

A compilation  of  the  vitamin  values  of  foods  in  relation  to  processing 
and  other  variants.  Lela  E.  Booher,  Eva  R.  Hartzler,  and  Elizabeth 
M.  Hewston.  Cir.  638,  244  pp.  May  1942. 

The  effect  of  cooking  and  storage  on  the  ascorbic  acid  content  of  potatoes. 
Lydia  A.  Rolf.  Jour.  Agr.  Res.  6l:  381-395,  illus.  Sept.  1,  1940. 

Ascorbic  acid  content  of  tomatoes  as  affected  by. home  canning  and  sub- 
sequent storage,  and  of  tomato  juice  and  fresh  orange  juice  as  affected 
by  refrigeration.  Olive  E.  McElroy,  Hazel  E.  Munsell,  and  Mabel  C. 
Stienbarger.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  31:  325-330.  May  1939* 

Effect  of  home  canning  and  storage  on  ascorbic  acid  content  of  tomatoes. 
Esther  Peterson  Daniel  and  Marjorie  B.  Rutherford.  Food  Res.  1:  341-347® 
July-Aug.  1936. 

Foods — enriched,  restored,  fortified.  AIS-39>  l6  pp.,  illus,.  Dec.  1945. 

Effect  of  cooking  upon  the  thiamin  content  of  foods.  Elizabeth  Aughey 
and  Esther  Peterson  Daniel.  Jour.  Nutr.  19:  285-296.  Mar.  1940. 

Further  studies  on  the  effect  of  sources  of  vitamin  D in  the  diet  of  the 
chicken  on  storage  of  the  antirachitic  factor.  Grace  M.  DeVaney,  Hazel 
E.  Munsell,  and  Harry  W.  Titus,  Poultry  Sci.  12  (2):  149-153®  Mar.  1936. 


61+.  Influence  of  Processing  and  Other  Variants  (Cont’d) 

The  cooking  quality,  palatability,  and  carbohydrate  composition  of  potatoes 
as  influenced  by  storage  temperature.  B.  C.  Wright,  Walter  M.  Peacock, 

T.  M.  Whiteman,  and  Elizabeth  Fuller  Whiteman.  Tech.  Bui.  507#  20  pp., 
illus.  Feb.  1936.  (Cooperative:  BPI) 

The  relation  of  degree  of  finish  in  cattle  to  production  and  meat  (factors). 
G.  A.  Branaman,  0.  G.  Hankins,  and  Lucy  M.  Alexander.  Amer.  Soc.  Anin. 

Prod.  PrOc,  29:  295 -300.  1936.  (Cooperative:  BAI) 

>■ 

Vitamin  A content  of  eggs  produced  by  chickens  fed  viosterol  and  various 
percentages  of  cod-liver  oil.  Grace  M.  DeVaney,  Harry  W.  Titus,  and 
E.  B.  Nestler.  Jour.  Agr.  Ees.  50:  853-860.  May  15#  1935* 

Effect  of  sources  of  vitamin  D on  storage  of  the  antirachitic  factor  in 
the  egg.  Grace  M.  DeVaney,  Hazel  E.  Munsell,  and  Harry  W.  Titus. 

Poultry  Sci.  12:  215-222.  July  1933*  (Beprinted  in  part  in  U.  S.  Egg 
and  Poultry  Mag.  39  (8):  40-41,  60-63.  Aug.  1933) 

The  effect  of  methods  of  preparation  upon  the  vitamin  content  of  spinach. 
Louise  Stanley  and  Hannah  A.  Stillman.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  16:  556-565# 
illu3.  Oct.  1924. 

Commodities  in  Terms  of  Nutrients 

Fruits  and  vegetables 

Factors  influencing  the  nutritive  value  of  potatoes.  TJhiv.  of  Minn. 

Tech.  Bui.  196,  96  pp.,  illus.  June  1951*  (12  State  Expt.  Stas., 

BHEHE  cooperating) 

Classification  of  fruits  and  vegetables  according  to  their  carbohydrate 
content.  Georgian  Adams  and  Charlotte  Chatfield.  A*fler.  Dietet.  Assoc. 
Jour.  10  (5):  383-390.  Jan.  1935. 

The  iron  content  of  vegetables  and  fruits.  Hazel  K.  Stiebeling.  Cir.  205# 

20  pp.  Feb.  1932. 

Nutritive  value  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  nuts.  Caroline  L.  Hunt.  Agr. 
Yearbook  1925s  133-1^9#  illus. 

Proximate  composition  of  fresh  fruits.  Charlotte  Chatfield  and  Laura 
I.  McLaughlin.  Cir.  50,  20  pp.  Dec.  1928. 

Fruits’  composition  given  in  table  for  reckoning  nutrientB,  Charlotte 
Chatfield.  Agr.  Yearbook  1928:  3^0-341. 

Ascorbic  acid  content  of  commercially  canned  tomatoes  and  tomato  juice. 

Olive  E.  McElroy  and  Hazel  E.  Munsell.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.  Jour.  Ill: 
2138-2139.  Dec.  3#  1938. 
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Fruits  and  vegetables  (Cont’d) 

Ascorbic  acid  content  of  a number  of  citrus  fruits.  Esther  Peterson 
Daniel  and  Marjorie  B.  Rutherford.  Jour.  Agr.  Res.  54:  689-693* 

May  1,  1937. 

Relative  vitamin  C content  of  orange  and  tomato  juices  determined 

chemically  and  bio3-ogically.  Esther  Peterson  Daniel,  Mary  H.  Kennedy, 
and  Hazel  E.  Mims ell.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  28:  470-474.  Sept.  1936. 

The  vitamin  A,  B,  C,  and  G content  of  Sultanina  (Thompson  Seedless)  and 
Malaga  grapes  and  two  brands  of  commercial  grape  juice.  Esther 
Peterson  Daniel  and  Hazel  E.  Munsell.  Jour.  Agr.  Res.  44:  59-70, 
illus.  Jan.  1,  1932. 

The  vitamin  A,  B,  C,  and  G content  of  Concord  grapes.  Esther  Peterson 
Daniel  and  Hazel  E.  Munsell.  Jour.  Agr.  Res.  45:  445-448,  illus. 

Oct.  1,  1932. 

Processed  ripe  and  green  olives  for  vitamin  A.  Hilda  Black  Kifer. 

Fruit  Products  Jour,  and  Amer.  Vinegar  Indus.  11:  370-371*  illus. 

Aug.  1932. 

Determination  of  the  vitamin  B,  C,  and  G content  of  commercial  banana 
powder.  Charlotte  H.  Mi3.1er  and  Hazel  E.  Munsell.  Trained  Nurse  and 
.Hosp.  Rev.  86  (4):  517-519.  Apr.  1931c 

Watermelons  prove  valuable  source  of  vitamins  A and  C.  Hazel  E.  Munsell. 
Agr.  Yearbook  1931:  939-540. 

The  vitamin  A,  B,  C,  and  G content. of  watermelon  (Oitrullus  vulgaris). 
Hazel  E,  Munsell.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  22:  680-685,  illus.  Aug.  1930. 

Contribution  to  data  on  the  composition  of  some  of  the  more  common 
vegetables.  Rosemary  Loughlin.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  29:  255-257. 

Apr.  1937. 

Proximate  composition  of  fresh  vegetables.  Charlotte  Chatfield  and 
Georgian  Adams,  Cir.  146,  24  pp.  Jan.  1931. 

The  vitamin  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  G content  of  the  outer  green  leaves  and 
the  inner  bleached  leaves  of  Iceberg  lettuce.  Hazel  E,  Munsell  and 
Mary  H.  Kennedy.  Jour.  Agr.  Res.  51:  1041-1046.  Dec.  1, .1935. 

The  vitamin  A and  C content  of  chili  pepper.  Marjorie  B.  Rutherford. 
Spice  Mill  58  (ll):  775*  Nov.  1935. 

The  vitamin  B and  G content  of  raw  and  cooked  broccoli.  Hazel  E.  Munsell 
and  Hilda  Black  Kifer.  Jcur.  Home  Econ.  24:  823-826,  illus. 

Sept.  1932. 
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Commodities  in  Terms  of  Nutrients  (Cont'd) 


Fruits  and  vegetables  (Cont’d) 

Vitamin  content  of  three  varieties  of  spinach.  Hilda  Black  Eifer  and 
Hazel  E.  Munsell,  Jour.  Agr.  Res.  44:  767-771#  illus.  May  15#  1932. 

Amino  acids  in  the  potato  (Solanum  tuberosum).  (Abstract)  Frank  A. 

Csonka  and  H,  Lichtenstein.  Fed.  Proc.  3*'  56.  Mar.  1944, 

Grains  and  oilseeds 

Physiologic  energy  values  of  wheat.  Annabel  L.  Merrill  and  Bernice  K. 
Watt.  Amer.  Dietet,  Assoc.  Jour.  24:  953-956.  Nov.  19-48. 

More  efficient  use  of  plant  proteins.  D.  Breese  Jones.  Research  Achieve- 
ment Sheet  128  (h) , 2 pp.  Jan.  1950.  (Multilithed) 

Comparative  growth -promo ting  values  of  the  proteins  of  cereal  grains. 

D.  Breese  Jones,  Alvin  Caldwell,  and  Katherine  D«  Widness.  Jour. 

Nutr.  35:  639-649.  June  1948. 

The  cooperative  growth-promoting  value  of  the  proteins  of  wheat  germ, 
corn  germ,  and  of  some  other  protein  food3  of  plant  and  animal 
origin.  (Abstract)  D.  Breese  Jones  and  Katherine  D.  Widness.  Jour. 
Nutr.  31s  675-683.  June  1946.  Fed.  Proc.  4:  156,  Mar.  1945* 

Nutritive  value  cf  cottonseed  protein.  D.  Breese  Jones.  Agr.  Sit. 

28  (10)  16.  Oct.  1944. 

The  vitamin  B and  G content  of  wheat  germ,  rice  polishings,  cottonseed 
flour,  and  the  residue  from  fermented  rye  grains.  Hazel  E.  Munsell 
and  Grace  M.  DeVauey,  Cereal  Chem.  10:  287-297 # illus.  July  1933* 

Rice  polishings  as  a source  of  vitamin  B.  Hazel  E.  Munsell.  Jour.  Home 
Icon.  21:  124-129,  illus.  Feb,  1929* 

Sesame  Beeds  have  high  nutritive  value;  very  rich  in  calcium.  Charlotte 
Chatfield.  Agr.  Yearbook  1934:  316-317- 

Cottonseed  flour  rich  in  vitamin  G,  experiments  show.  Louise  Stanley. 

Agr.  Yearbook  1931:  173-174. 

Proteins  of  the  castor  boan--their  preparation,  properties,  and 
utilization.  D.  Breese  Jones.  Amer.  Oil.  Chem.  Soc.  Jour.  24: 

247-251.  July  1947. 

The  protein  nutritional  value  of  soybean,  peanut,  and  cottonseed  flours 
and  their  value  as  supplements  to  wheat  flour.  D.  Breese  Jones  and 
J.  P.  Divine.  Jour.  Nutr.  28:  41-49.  July  1944. 

Nutritive  value  of  soybean  and  peanut  proteins.  (Abstract)  D.  Breese 
Jones.  Fed.  Proc.  3:  116-120.  June  1944. 
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Grains  and  oilseeds  (Cont’d) 

Protein  from  soybeans  and  peanuts.  D.  Breese  Jones.  Agr.  Sit.  28  (6): 
22-24.  June  1944. 

The  nutritive  value  of  peanuts.  Lela  E.  Booher.  In  Peanuts,  their 
food  value  and  over  100-sure-fire  peanut  recipes  to  add  zest  to  your 
menus.  64  pp.,  iilus.  Published  by  the  National  Peanut  Council.  1941. 

Meat  and  poultry 

Cooked  meats  and  poultry  classified  by  chemical  composition.  Charlotte 
Chatfield.  Amer*  Dieteto  Assoc.  Jour.  13:  312-319®  Nov.  1937* 

Vitamin  D content  of  calf,  beef,  lamb,  and  hog  liver.  Grace  M.  DeVaney 
and  Hazel  E.  Munsell.  Jour.  Home  Econ,  27:  240-241.  Apr.  1935® 

Meat  cuts  differ  much  in  composition  and  in  food  value.  Charlotte 
Chatfield.  Agr.  Yearbook  1927;  442-444. 

Correlations  on  the  composition  of  beef.  Charlotte  Chatfield.  Amer. 

Soc.  Anim,  Prod.  Proc.  1925-26;  117-119 « 1927* 

Proximate  composition  of  beef.  Charlotte  Chatfield.  Dept.  Cir.  389 , 

19  pp.,  iilus.  July  1926. 

Eggs 

Egg  white  proteins.  F.  A . Csonka  and  M.  A.  Jones.  (Abstract)  Fed. 

Proc.  10:  I76.  Mar.  1951®  (Paper  presented  at  annual  meeting  of 
Amer.  Soc.  Biol.  Chenu ) 

Nitrogen,  methionine,  and  cystine  content  of  hen’s  eggs.  Their  distri- 
bution in  the  egg  white  and  yolk.  Frank  Ac  Csonka.  Jour.  Nutr. 

42;  443-451.  Nov.  1950»  (Abstract  published  as  "The  influence  of 
dietary  protein"  Fed.  Proc.  9‘  164.  Mar.  1950) 

The  methionine  and  cystine  content  of  hen’s  eggs,  Frank  A.  Csonka, 

Charles  A.  Denton,  and  S.  J.  R ingel.  Jour,  Biol.  Chem.  169:  259-265, 
iilus,  July  1947. 

Addition  of  ground  egg  shell  to  dried  egg  for  use  in  cooking.  Elsie  H, 
Dawson,  Marylee  Duehring,  and  Vivian  E.  Parks.  Food  Res,  12: 

288-297,  July -Aug.  1947. 

Nutritive  value  of  eggs  'and  their  utilization  in  home  cooking.  Florance 
B.  King  and  Rowena  S«  Carpenter.  In  Eggs  and  Egg  Products,  Cir,  583: 
35-47,  iilus.  Jan.  1941. 

Variation  in  the  white-to-yolk  ratio  of  fresh  eggs.  H.  P.  Morris, 

Florance  B.  King,  and  R.  B.  Nestler.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  27:  33-35* 

Jan.  1935* 
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Commodities  in  Terms  of  Nutrients  (Cont’d) 


Other  foods 


The  vitamin  A and  D content  of  canned  salmon.  Grace  ML  DeVaney  and 
Lydia  K.  Putney.  Jour.  Home  Econ,  27:  6 58-662,  Dec.  1935° 

The  "assay  of  a so-called  cod-liver  oil  extract"  for  vitamin-A  content 
and  calcifying  properties  compared  to  cod-liver  oil.  Hazel  E.  Munsell 
and  Hilda  Black.  Amer.  Pharm.  Assoc.  Jour.  17:  139-3.44,  illus. 

Feb.  1928. 

Cod-liver  oil,  rich  in  vitamins,  loses  value  in  "extracts".  Hazel  E. 
Munsell.  Agr.  Yearbook  1927:  185-186,  illus. 

Vitamin  C content  of  three  samples  of  Japan  green  tea.  Hazel  E.  Munsell 
and  Charlotte  H.  Miller.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  22:  314-316.  Apr.  1930* 

Tea  not  a reliable  source  of  vitamin  C,  nutrition  tests  show.  Hazel  E. 
Munsell.  Agr.  Yearbook  1930?  508-509,  illus. 

Green  tea  as  a source  of  vitamin  C.  Hazel  E.  Munsell  and  Hilda  Black 
Kifer,  Jour.  Home  Econ.  21:  514-518,  illus,  July  1929* 

Vitamin  content  of  honey  and  honeycomb.  Hilda  Black  Kifer  and  Hazel  E. 
Munsell.  Jour.  Agr.  Res.  39:  355-366,  illus.  Sept.  1,  1929* 

Honey  has  valuable  food  properties  but  is  low  in  vitamins.  Hazel  E. 
Muneeli.  Agr.  Yearbook  1928:  369-370. 


NUTRITION 

General 

A selected  list  of  nutrition  and  echool  lunch  materials.  Compiled  by 
the  Ingeragency  Committee  on  Nutrition  Education  and  School  Lunch, 

11  pp.  Sept,  1950.  (Processed) 

Nutrition. . .up-to-date. . .up  to  you.  Reprinted  from  E.  & G,  Bui.  1, 
Family  Fare,  Separate  1,  28  pp.  Feb.  1950.  (Carries  date  of 
original.  Was  released  Nov.  1950) 

Some  recent  contributions  of  agriculture  to  nutrition.  Callie  Mae  Coons , 
In  Meals  for  Millions,  Final  Report  of  New  York  State  Joint  Legisla- 
tive Committee  on  Nutrition,  pp.  60-65,  illus.  1947. 

Consider  your  weight.  4 pp.  Aug.  1946.  (Mult.  59) 

Nutritional  Engineering,  I:  Agriculture  and  human  nutrition.  Henry  C. 

Sherman.  Frank.  Inst.  Jour.  238  (1):  37-38.  July  1944. 
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Nutritional  Engineering,  IT:  The  nutritional  improvement  of  life.- 

Henry  C.  Sherman.  Frank.  Inst.  Jour0  238  (2):  97-105#  Aug.  1944. 

Nutritional  Engineering,  Ills  Use  of  food  and  food -production  resources. 
Henry  C.  Sherman.  Frank.  Inst,  Jour.  238  (4):  273-289.  Oct.  1944. 

Principles  of  nutrition  and  nutritive  value  of  foods.  Misc.  Pub.  546, 

40  pp.,  illus.  June  1944. 

Nutrition.  Hazel  E.  Stiebeling  and  Ruth  M.  Leverton.  Ann.  Rev.  Biochem. 
10s  423-448.  1941. 

Food  functions  and  the  relation  of  food  to  health.  Lela  E.  Booher  and 
Caliie  Mae  Coons.  Agr»  Yearbook  (Food  and  Life)  1939 ; 100-123 . 

A short  method  of  calculating  the  nutritive  value  of  diets.  George  H. 
Berryman  and  Charlotte  Chatfield.  Jour.  Nutr.  25:  23-37#  Jan,  1943. 
(Cooperative;  Arms'-  Medical  School) 

A guide  to  good  meals  for  the  junior  homemaker.  Ruth  Van  Deman  and 
Caroline  L.  Hunt.  Misc.  Cir,  49'  12  pp.,  illus-,  Jan.  1926. 


The  man  'who  missed  his  breakfast.  Motion  picture,  2 reels,  16  mm.  and 
35  mm.,  sound.  1944. 

Selecting  foods  for  good  nutrition.  Rowe  11a  Schmidt  Carpenter  and  Hazel 
E;  Munsell.  Lantern -slide  series  347*  59  slides.  Feb,  1935# 

Food  makes  the  difference.  Motion  picture,  2 reels,  16  mm.  1931# 

Food  values  and  body  needs  shown  graphically.  Farmers’  Bui.  1383. 

Nov.  1923. 


Requirements  for  Energy 

The  energy  expenditure  of  boys  and  girls  9 to  11  years  of  age  (l)  washing 
and  wiping  dishes,  (2)  boys  engaged  in  carpentry,  and  (3)  girls  sewing. 
Clara  Mae  Taylor,  Orrea  Florence  Pye,  Mary  Schafer,  and  Shirley  Wing. 
Jour.  Nutr.  44;  295-303*  illus.  June  11,  1951#  (Cooperative: 

Columbia  Univ. ) 

The  energy  expenditure  of  boys  and  girls  9 to  11  years  of  age  (1)  sitting 
listening  to  the  radio  (phonograph),  (2)  sitting  singing,  and  (3)  stand- 
ing singing.  Clara  Mae  Taylor,  Orrea  Florence  Pye,  Anne  Barman  Caldwell, 
and  Edna  Ruth  Sostman.  Jour,  Nutr.  38:  1-10,  illus.  May  1949.  (Cooper- 
ative: Columbia  Univ.)  (Abstract  in  Jour.  Home  Econ.  4l:  594.  Dec.  1949) 

The  energy  expenditure  of  9-  to  11-year-old  boys  and  girls  (l)  standing 
drawing  and  (2)  dressing  and  undressing.  Clara  Mae  Taylor,  Orrea 
Florence  Pye,  and  Anne  Barman  Caldwell.  Jour,  Nutr.  36;  123-131#  July 
1948.  (Cooperative:  Columbia  Univ, ) 
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Requirements  for  Specific  Nutrients 


Liver  reserves  of  vitamin  A and  their  relation  to  the  signs  of  vitamin  A 
deficiency  in  the  albino  rat.  Elizabeth  Crofts  Callison  and  Virginia 
Ho  Knowles.  Amer.  Jour.  Physiol.  143':  444-452.  Mar.  1945* 

Consideration  of  the  adequacy  of  bionicroscopy  as  a method  of  detecting 
mild  cases  of  vitamin  A deficiency.  Elizabeth  C.  Callison,  Science 
95:  250-251.  Mar.  6,  1942. 

The  minimum  vitamin-A  requirements  of  normal  adults.  II.  The  utilization 
of  carotene  as  affected  by  certain  dietary  factors  and  variations  in 
light  exposure.  Lela  E.  Booher  and  Elizabeth  Crofts  Callison.  Jour. 
Nutr.  18:  459-471,  illus . Nov.  1939. 

An  experimental  determination  of  the  minimum  vitamin  A requirements  of 
normal  adults.  Lela  E.  Booher,  Elizabeth  Crofts  Callison,  and 
Elizabeth  M.  Hewston,  Jour.  Nutr.  17:  317-331,  illus.  Apr.  1939* 

Vitamin  A requirements  and  practical  recommendations  for  vitamin  A intake. 
Lela  E.  Booher.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.  Jour.  110:  1920-1925.  June  4,  1938* 

A study  of  the  biophotometer  as  a means  of  measuring  the  vitamin  A status 
of  human  adults.  L.  E.  Booher  and  D.  E.  Williams.  Jour.  Nutr.  l6: 
343-354.  Oct.  1938, 


Ascorbic  acid  requirements  of  older  adolescents.  Clara  A.  Storvick, 
Bessie  L.  Davey,  Ruth  M.  Nitchals,  Ruth  E.  Coffey,  and  Margaret  L. 
Fincke.  Oreg.  Agr,  Expt.  Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  18,  67  pp.,  illus.  May  1950. 
(Cooperative:  Oreg.  State  Col.) 

Ascorbic  acid  metabolism  of  older  adolescents.  Clara  A.  Storvick, 

Bessie  L.  Davey,  Ruth  M.  Nitchals,  Ruth  E.  Coffey,  and  Margaret  L. 
Fincke.  Jour.  Nutr.  39:  1-11,  illus.  Sept.  1949.  (Cooperative: 

Oreg.  State  Col.) 

A study  of  ascorbic  acid  metabolism  of  adolescent  children.  Clara  A, 
Storvick,  Margaret  L.  Fincke,  Jeanne  Perkins  Quinn,  and  Bessie  L. 

Davey.  Oreg.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  12,  35  pp.,  illus.  Dec.  1947. 
(Cooperative;  Oreg.  State  Col.) 

A study  of  ascorbic  acid  metabolism  of  adolescent  children.  Clara  A. 
Storvick,  Margaret  L.  Fincke,  Jeanne  Perkins  Quinn,  and  Bessie  L.  Davey. 
Jour.  Nutr.  33:  529-539*  May  1947.  (Cooperative:  Oreg.  State  Col.) 

Nutritional  requirements  as  to  vitamins.  Esther  Peterson  Daniel.  Jour. 
Home  Econ.  31s  557-558.  Oct.  193 9* 
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Fat  in  diet  in  relation  to  nutrition  of  dog.  I*  Characteristic  find- 
ings with  and  without  dietary  fat.  A.  E.  Hansen  and  H.  F.  Wiese. 

II.  Lipoid  composition  of  tissues  with  and  without  dietary  fat. 

H.  F.  Wiese  and  A.  E,  Hansen.  III.  Spectral  analysis  of  tissues  for 
unsaturated  fatty  acid  with  and  without  dietary  fat.  H.  F.  Wiese 
and  A.  E.  Hansen.  IV.  Histologic  features  of  skin  with  and  without 
dietary  fat.  A.  E.  Hansen;  S.  G.  Holmes,  and  H.  F.  Wiese.  Tex,  Rpts. 
of  Biol,  and  Med.  (Supported  / in  part/  by  BHNHE  contract  at  Univ. 
of  Tex,  Med.  Br.)  (in  press) 

A growth  factor  transmitted  by  the  hen  through  the  egg  to  her  progeny. 
Frank  A.  Csonka  and  M.  W.  Olsen.  Jour.  Nutr.  39s  485-493*  Dec. 

1949.  (Abstract  in  Fed.  Proc,  8:  193*  Mar.  1949) 

Function  of  egg  white  in  embryonic  development.  Frank  A.  Csonka  and 
Marlow  W.  Olsen.  Soc.  Expt.  Biol,  and  Med.  Proc.  72;  479°  Nov.  1949* 

Influences  of  dietary  protein;  transmittal  of  growth  factor.  (Abstract) 
Frank  A.  Csonka  and  M.  W.  Olsen.  Fed.  Pro.c.  8;  193*  Mar.  1949* 

Protein  is  essential  to  life.  D.  Breese  Jones.  Agr.  Yearbook  (Science 
in  Farming)  1943-47;  76l?769>  illus. 

Proteins  and  amino  acids.  D.  Breese  Jones,  Med.  Woman's  Jour.  52 
(10);  31-33*  Oct.  1945* 


Abnormalities  of  the  eye  occurring  in  the  young  vitamin  E-deficient  rats , 
E.  C.  Callison  and  E.  Orent-Keiles.  Soc.  Expt.  Biol,  and  Med,  Proc. 

76;  295-297.  Feb.  1951. 

Behavior  of  rats  of  different  ages  on  a vitamin  G deficient  diet.  Esther 
Peterson  Daniel, and  Hazel  E.  Mansell,  Jour.  Nutr.  7 (2):  117-130, 
illus.  Feb.  10,  1934. 

Further  evidence  of  additional  substances  essential  to  mammalian 
nutrition.  H.  K.  Stiebeling,  Soc.  Expt,  Biol,  and  Med.  Proc,  29; 
1155-1159,  illus.  1932. 

Spectrographic  analysis  of  rat  tissues  for  ingested  vanadium.  Esther 
Peterson  Daniel,  Elizabeth  M.  Pews ton  and  Marian  W.  Kies.  Indus, 
and  Engin.  Chem.  14:  921-922,  illu3.  Nov.  15,  1942. 

Vanadium  - a consideration  cf  its  possible  biological  role.  Esther 
Peterson  Daniel  and  Elizabeth  M.  Hewston.  Amer.  Jour,  Physiol,  136: 
772-775*  July  1942.  . 

Newer  aspects  of  inorganic  elements  in  nutrition.  Elsa  Orent-Keiles, 

Med.  Women's  Jour,  48:  179-182.  June  1941. 

Experimental  vanadium  poisoning  in  the  white  rat.  Esther  Peterson  Daniel 
and  R.  D.  Lillie.  Public  Health  Rpts.  53:  765-777*  illus.  May  13* 
1938. 
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Role  of  Nutrients  in  Nutrition  (Cont’d) 


Toxicity  of  food  containing  selenium  as  shown  by  its  effect  on  the  rat. 
Hazel  E.  Munsell,  Grace  M.  DeVaney,  and  Mary  H.  Kennedy.  Tech.  Bui. 

534,  26  pp,,  illus.  Sept.  1936. 

Inhibiting  effect  of  sulphur  in  selenized  soil  on  toxicity  of  wheat  to 
rats.  Annie  M.  Hurd-Karrer  and  Mary  H.  Kennedy.  Jour.  Agr.  Res. 

52:  933-942,  illus.  June  15,  1936*  (Cooperative:  BPISAE) 

Biological  Availability  of  Nutrients 

Carotenes  and  vitamin  A 

Xanthophylls  as  a factor  in  the  biological  availability  of  vegetable 
carotenes.  E.  C.  Callison,  L.  F«  Hallman,  W.  F.  Martin,  and  E.Orent- 
Keiles.  Arch.  * Biochem.  (In  press) 

Availability  of  carotene  from  carrots  and  further  observations  on  human 
requirements  for  vitamin  A and  carotene.  Elizabeth  Crofts  Callison 
and  Elsa  Orent-Keiles.  Jour.  Nutr.  34:  153-1^5*  Aug.  1947* 

Availability  of  carotene  from  kale.  Elsa  Orent-Keiles,  Elizabeth  Crofts 
Callison,  Jeanette  Schaevitz,  and  Ruth  Frenchman.  Science  103: 

498-499.  Apr.  26,  1946. 

The  utilization  of  carotene  from  carrots  by  humans.  (Abstract  of  paper 
presented  at  Inst.  Nutr.)  Elizabeth  C.  Callison  and  Elsa  Orent-Keiles. 
Fed.  Proc.  5?  228-229.  Feb.  1946. 

Storage  of  vitamin  A as  influenced  by  composition  of  the  diet.  (Abstract 
of  paper  presented  at  Soc.  Biol.  Chem.)  Elsa  Orent-Keiles  and 
Elizabeth  C.  Callison.  Fed.  Proc.  5:  148-149 ° Feb.  1946. 

Effect  of  solvent  upon  utilization  of  beta-carotene  for  vitamin  A storage. 
(Abstract  of  paper  presented  at  Soc.  Biol.  Chem.)  Elizabeth  C. 

Callison  and  Elsa  Orent-Keiles.  Fed.  Proc.  5:  127*  Feb.  1946. 

Other 

The  availability  of  DL-Lanthionine  for  the  promotion  of  growth  of  young 
rats  when  added  to  a cystine-  and  methionine-deficient  diet.  D.  Breese 
Jones,  Alvin  Caldwell,  and  Millard  J.  Horn.  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.  176: 
65.T.69,  illus.  Oct.  1948.  (Abstract  in  Fed.  Proc.  7:  162.  Mar.  1948) 

Utilization  of  amino  acids  by  the  chick  embryo.  (Abstract)  Frank  A. 
Csonka  and  M.  W.  Olsen.  Fed.  Proc.  6:  247*  Mar.  1947* 

Utilization  of  the  calcium  of  spinach,  Laura  McLaughlin.  Jour.  Biol. 

Chem.  74:  455-462.  Sept.  1927. 
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An  adventure  into  cooperative  research:  Studies  of  the  food  habits 

of  aging  women.  M.  A.  Ohlson.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  (in  press) 

(N.  Cent,  Reg.  Proj.,  BHNHE  cooperating) 

Nutrition  and  dietary  habits  of  aging  women.  Margaret  A.  Ohlson,  Lois 
Jackson,  Jean  Boek,  Dena  C.  Cederquist,  Wilma  D.  Brewer,  and  Edna  G. 
Brown.  * ^mer.  Jour.  Pub,  Health  40  s 1101-1108,  Sept.  1950* 
(Cooperative:  Mich.  State  Col.  N.  Cent.  Reg.  Proj.) 

The  nutritional  status  of  the  aging.  Public  health  aspects.  H*  D.  Chope 
and  S.  Dray.  Calif.  Med,:  74:  105 -107.  Feb.  1951.  (West,  Reg.  Proj., 
BHNHE  cooperating) 

Nutritional  status  of  selected  population  groups  in  Oregon.  I.  Food 
habits  of  native  born  and  reared  school  children  in  two  regions.  C.  A. 
Storvick,  B.  Schaad,  R.  E.  Coffey,  and  M.  D.  Deardorff.  Milbank 
Memorial  Fund.  Quart.  29  (2):  165-183.  Apr.  1951.  (West  Reg,  Proj., 
BHNHE  cooperating) 

Nutritional  status  of  selected  population  groups  in  Oregon,  II.  Bio- 
chemical tests  on  the  blood  of  native  born  and  reared  school  children 
in  two  regions.  C.  A.  Storvick,  M.  L.  Hathaway,  and  R,  M.  Nitehais. 
Milbank  Memorial  Fund.  Quart.  29  (3):  255-272.  July  1951.  (West. 

Reg.  Proj.,  BHNHE  cooperating) 

Dental  caries  experience  among  selected  population  groups  in  the  State 
of  Oregon.  Deme trios  M,  Hadjimarkos,  Clara  A,  Storvick,  and  June  H. 
Sullivan.  Oreg.  Agr,  Expt.  Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  19,  4-7  pp.,  iiius.  May 
1950.  (West.  Reg.  Proj.,  BHNHE  cooperating) 

Statistical  interpretation  of  salivary  analyses  of  555  school  children 
in  two  geographic  regions  in  Oregon.  June  H,  Sullivan  and  Clara  A. 
Storvick.  Jour.  Dental  Res,  29:  173-176.  Apr.  1950*  (West,  Reg. 

Proj,*  BHNHE  cooperating) 

Geographic  variations  of  dental  caries  in  Oregon  I,  Dental  status  of 
native  born  and  reared  school  children  in  two  regions.  Demetrios  M. 
Hadjimarkos  and  Clara  A.  Storvick.  Jour.  Dent.  Res.  28:  415-423. 

Aug.  1949.  (West.  Reg,  Proj.,  BHNHE  cooperating) 

Geographic  variations  of  dental  caries  in  Oregon.  II.  Dental  caries 
among  institutionalized  children  and  the  possible  influence  of 
certain  ecological  factors  of  its  incidence,  Demetrios  M,  Hadjimarkos 
and  Clara  A.  Storvick.  Jour  a Dent.  Res,  28:  594-599*  Dec.  1949* 

(West.  Reg.  Proj.,  BHNHE  cooperating) 

Geographic  variations  of  dental  caries  in  Oregon.  III.  A consideration 
of  the  influence  of  some  environmental  factors  on  the  caries  experience 
of  native  born  and  reared  school  children  in  two  regions.  Demetrios  M. 
Hadjimarkos,  Clara  A.  Storvick,  and  June  H.  Sullivan.  Oral  Surgery, 
Oral  Med.,  and  Oral  Path.  3:  481-491.  Apr.  1950*  (West.  Reg,  Proj., 
BHNHE  cooperating) 
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Geographic  variation  of  dental  caries  in  Oregon.  IV,  Observations  on 
first  molars  as  an  index  of  the  caries  experience  in  the  permanent 
teeth  of  school  children  14-16  years  of  age.  D.  M.  Hadjimarkos  and 
C.  A.  Storvick.  A^er.  Jour.  Pub.  Health  40:  I552-I555.  Dec.  1950* 
(West.  Peg.  Proj.,  BHNHE  cooperating) 

Evaluating  school  lunches  and  nutritional  status  of  children.  Clarence 
Velat,  Olaf  Mickelson,  Milicent  Hathaway,  Sadye  F.  Adelson,  Frieda  L. 
Meyer,  and  Betty  B.  Peterkin.  Cir.  859*  85  pp.,  illus.  Mar.  1951* 
(Cooperative:  U.  S.  Pub.  Health  Serv.  and  others) 

School  lunches;  Their  nutritive  value  and  relation  to  the  health  and 
diet  of  children.  Milicent  L.  Hathaway,  Frieda  L.  Meyer,  and  Sadye 
F.  Adelson.  Amer.  Jour.  Pub.  Health  40:  1096-1100.  Sept.  1950* 

Food  supply  and, pellagra  incidence  in  73  South  Carolina  farm  families. 
Hazel. K.  Stiebeling  and  Hazel  E.  Munsell.  Tech.  Bui.  333*  36  pp. 

Get.  1932. 


Nutritional  Response  to  Diet 

Sex  differences  in  the  growth  of  young  rats  and  survival  of  adult  rats 
fed  protein-deficient  diets.  D.  B.  Jones.  Jour.  Nutr.  (in  press) 

The  effect  of  some  combinations  of  human  foods  on  the  growth  and  health 
of  the  laboratory  rat.  Elizabeth  Crofts  Callison,  Elsa  Orent-Keiles, 
and  Rachel  Uhvits  Makower.  Jour.  Nutr.  43:  131-152.  Jan.  1951. 
(Abstract  in  Fed.  Proc.  9:  354.  Mar.  1950) 

The  breakfast  meal  in  relation  to  blood-sugar  values.  Elsa  Orent-Keiles 
and  Lois  F.  Hallman.  Cir.  827,  24  pp.,  illus.  Dec.  1949. 

Seasonal  variation  ,in  human  fasting  blood  sugar  levels,  (Abstract) 

Lois  F.  Hallman  and  Elsa  Orent-Keiles.  Soc.  Expt.  Biol,  and  Med. 

Proc.  72:  171-172,  illus.  Oct.  1949. 


(See  also  SCHOOL  LUNCHES  section) 
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Recipes 

General 

School  lunch  recipes  for  25  and  50*  PA-68,  47  pp.  Sept.  1949* 

School  lunch  recipes  for  sandwich  fillings.  5 PP*  Apr.  1948.  (Mimeo.) 

Quantities  of  food  for  serving  school  lunches.  PA-45#  18  pp.  July  1947* 

School  lunch  recipes  for  100.  PA- 18,  set  of  77  cards.  Sept.  1946. 

School  lunch  recipes,  Misc.  Puh.  537#  48  pp.  Dec.  1943. 

Menus  and  recipes  for  lunches  at  school.  Rowena  Schmidt  Carpenter,  Helen 
Nebeker  Hann,  and  Fanny  Walker  leatman.  Misc.  Pub.  246,  25  pp. 

Oct.  1936. 

School  lunches.  Farmers1  Bui.  712,  21  pp.  Mar.  1916.  (Rev.  1922  and  1924) 
Specific  foods 

School  lunch  recipes.  Cooking  with  dried  whole  eggs.  PA-I36,  21  pp. 

Oct.  1950*  (Rev.  of  PA-58,  "School  lunch  recipes  using  dried  whole 
eggs")  (Cooperative:  PMA) 

School  lunch  recipes  using  turkey.  PA-108,  27  pp.  Sept,  1950.  (Processed) 
(Cooperative:  . PMA) 

Improved  bread  formulas  for  school  lunch,  institutional,  and  hospital 
use.  PA-106,  4 pp.  May  195°. 

Yeast  and  quick  bread  recipes  for  the  school  lunch.  PA-92,  37  PP* 

Nov.  1949. 

School  lunch  recipes  using  cheese.  PA-91#  19  PP»  Nov.  1949. 

School  lunch  recipes  using  honey.  7 PP*  Aug.  1949  (Rev.  ed.)  (Multilithed) 

School  -lunch  recipes  using  tomato  paste.  5 PP*  June  1949  (Rev.  ed.) 
(Mimeographed) 

School  lunch  recipes  using  potatoes,  PA-36,  31  PP*  Jan.  1949  (Rev.  ed. ) 

School  lunch  recipes  using  fish.  PA-66,  8 pp,  Dec.  1948,  (Cooperative: 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv.)  . 

School  lunch  recipes  using  dried  fruits.  PA-57,  7 PP*  Aug.  1948. 

School  lunch  recipes  using  nonfat  dry  milk.  PA-44,  16  pp.  Apr.  1948. 
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Preparing  a school  lunch.  Set  of  26  slides.  In  color  (in  process) 

Cooking  fresh  vegetables  for  the  school  lunch.  Set  of  27  slides.  In 
color.  Apr.  1951* 

Cooking  fresh  vegetables  for  the  school  lunch,  6 pp.  (To  accompany 
set  of  elides)  (Cooperative:  PMA)  (Processed) 

School  lunch  management  in  relation  to  nutritive  value,  cost,  and 

acceptance  of  foods  served.  Margaret  Be  Dreisbach -and  Elizabeth  Handy. 
PA -114,  39  pp.,  illus,  Jan.  1951. 

Storage  for  school  lunch  food  and  supplies.  PA-63,  11  pp.,  illus. 

Mar.  1949,  (Reprinted  in  Institutions  Magazine,  July  and  Sept.  1949) 

Increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  school  lunch  kitchen.  PA-61,  22  pp,, 
illus,  Nov.  1948.  (Reprinted  in  Institutions  Magazine,  Feb.  1950) 

Small  equipment  for  the  school  lurch.  PA-59,  8 pp.  Sept.  1948. 

Estimating  the  cost  of  food  for  the  school  lunch.  PA-53,  12  pp.  July 
1948, 

Some  criteria  for  evaluating  school  lunch  programs.  Margaret  B.  Dreisbach 
Amer.  Dietet.  Assoc.  Jour.  23:  856-861,  illus.  Oct.  1947. 

School  Lunches  and  Nutrition 

Type  A and  self-selected  lunches  in  five  high  schools.  Margaret  B. 

Dreisbach  and  Elizabeth  Handy.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  43:  435”^39*  June  1951 

School  lunches:  Their  nutritive  value  and  relation  to  the  health  and 

diet  of  children,  Milicent  L.  Hathaway,  Frieda  L.  Meyer,  and  Sadye  F. 
Adelson.  Amer.  Jour.  Pub.  Health  40;  1096-1100.  Sept.  1950, 

Nutritive  value  of  school  lunches  as  determined  by  chemical  analyses. 
Frieda  L.  Meyer,  M.  L.  Brown,  and  Milicent  L.  Hathaway.  Amer.  Dietet. 
Assoc.  Jour.  (In  press) 

Nutritive  value  of  school  meals.  Milicent  L.  Hathaway.  Nutr.  News  12: 
(9).  Feb.  194 9. 


School  Lunches  and  Agriculture 

The  school  lunch  program  and  agricultural  surplus  disposal.  Misc.  Pub. 
467.  Oct,  1941.  (Pages  48-52,  by  Sadye  F<>  Adelson) 

School  lunches  using  farm  surpluses.  Rowena  Schmidt  Carpenter  and 
Fanny  Walker  Yeatman.  Misc.  Pub.  408,  48  pp.  Sept.  1940. 
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FOOD  CONSUMPTION  AND  DIET  LEVELS 

Family  Diet  Surveys- 

Food  consumption  of. urban  families 

Average  quantity  and  expense  of  purchased  food  used  in  a week  and 
percentage  of  families  buying,  by  annual  income  class: 

Birmingham,  Ala©,  winter  191+8.  30  pp.  Dec*  19^+8 • (FE  685) 

Minneapolis-St • Paul,  Minn.,  winter  191+8.  30  pp,  Dec.  I9I+8  (FE  693) 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  winter  191+8.  30  pp.  Jan.  191+9 « (FE  696) 

Buffalo^  N.  Y.,  winter  19I+8.  30  pp.  Feb.  19-1+9.  (FE  701) 

Summary  report,  four  cities,  winter  191+8 • 25  pp.  Sent.  191+9* 

(FE  71+9) 

Food  consumption  trends  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  1935#  191+6,  and  191+8. 

19  pp.  Oct.  1950.  (FE  916) 

Three  seasons  in  Birmingham,  Ala,,  winter,  spring,  fall  I9I+8.  23  pp. 

Aug.  191+9.  (FE  751) 

Three  seasons  in  Minneapolis-St • Paul,  Minn.,  winter,  spring,  fall 
191+8.  23  pp.  Sept.  19i+9.  (FE  791) 

Three  seasons  in  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  winter,  spring,  fall  191+8. 

23  pp.  Oct.  191+9=.  (FE  820) 

Three  seasons  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  winter,  spring,  fall  19I+8.  23  pp. 

Nov.  191+9.  (FE  822) 

Seasonal  patterns  of  food  consumption.  City  families,  191+3.  l6  pp. 
Feb.  1951.  (FE  9l+0) 

Urban  families  in  the  United  States,  spring  191+8.  32  pp.  May  191+9 • 

(FE  719) 

Urban  families  with  children  and  with  no  children.  United  States, 
spring  191+8.  23  pp.  Jan.  1950.  (FE  8I4I+) 

Home  food  preservation  by  city  families,  191+7 • 9 pp«  Nov.  1950. 

(FE  933) 

Nutritive  value  of  family  diets 

Four  cities,  winter  19I+8.  32  pp.  June  191+9*  (FE  unnumbered) 

Urban  families.  United  States,  spring  191+8,  and  comparison  with 
diets  in  191+2.  26  pp.  Nov.  191+9 • (FE  831 ) 

Distribution  of  families  classified  by  nutritive  content  of  diets, 
winter  191+3.  Four  cities.  17  pp.  Feb.  1950.  (FE  8l+3) 

City  diets,  191+8-1+9.  23  pp.  Oct.  1950.  (FE  929) 

Commodity  reports  based  on  food  consumption  surveys  of  I9I+8 
Meat  selections  of  city  families.  9 PP*  Aug.  191+9*  (FE  7l+0) 

Fats  and  oils  consumed  by  city  families,  11  pp.  Aug.  191+9 « (FE  750) 
Grain  products  consumed  by  city  families.  ll+  pp.  Oct.  191+9*  (FE  788) 
Eggs  and  poultry  in  city  diets.  9 PP*  Oct.  191+9 » (FE  819) 

Sugars  and  sweets  in  city  diets.  12  pp0  Nov.  191+9*  (FE  830) 
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Commodity  reports  based  on  food  consumption  surveys  of  1948  (Cont'd) 
Dairy  products  in  city  diets,  17  pp*  Feb,  1950,  (FIS  85*0 
Potatoes  and  sweetpotutoes  consumed  by  city  families,  13  PP« 

Feb,  1950.  (FE  857) 

Citrus  fruit  consumed  by  city  families.  15  pp.  Mar.  1950  (FE  061) 
Fruit  selections  of  city  families,  17  PP*  May  1950,  (FC  363) 
Vegetable  selections  of  city  families 0 15  PP*  June  1950*  (FE  864) 
Meats  variations  in  consumption  and  interrelationships  with  ether 
foods,  30  pp*,  illus.  Apr.  1951*  (FE  942) 

Family  food  consumption  in  three  types  of  farming  areas  cf  the  south. 
lc  An  analysis  of  1947  food  data.  Southern  Coop.  Ser.  3ul*  7,  142  pp., 
illus.  June  1951*  (S*  Beg.  Proj*,  BHEEE  cooperating) 

Consumption  of  food  in  the  United  States,  1909-48  (Supplement)  pp.  18-21 
In  Misc.  Pub.  69I,  41  pp.  Sept.  1950.  (BAS , BHDHE  cooperating) 

Diets  of  families  in  the  open  country.,. a Georgia  and  an  Ohio  county, 
summer  1945 . Sadye  F.  Adelson  and  Ennis  C»  Blake*  Misc*  Pub.  704, 

90  pp.,  illus.  Apr*  I95O. 

Family  food  consumption  in  the  United  States,  spring  1942,  Misc*  Pub. 

550,  157  PP*  Sept*  1944. 

Consumer  purchases  study:  Family  food  consumption  and  dietary  levels  - 

five  regions: 

Farm  series.  Hazel  X,  Stiebeling,  Day  Monroe,  Faith  Clark.  Misc.  Pub. 
405,  393  pp*,  illus.  1941* 

Urban  and  village  series.  Hazel  K*  Stiebeling,  Day  Monroe,  Esther  F. 
Phipard,  Sadye  F.  Adelson  and  Faith  Clark.  Misc.  Pub*  452*  263  pp., 
illus.  1941. 

Diets  of  families  cf  employed  wage  earners  and  clerical  workers  in  cities. 
Hazel  K.  Stiebeling  and  Esther  F.  Phipard*  Cir,  507,  141  pp,,  illus. 
Jan.  1939. 

Are  we  well  fed?  A report  on  the  diets  of  families  in  the  United  States. 
Hazel  K.  Stiebeling.  Misc,  Pub.  430,  23  pp.,  illus.  1941. 

Food  supply  of  families  living  in  the  southern  Appalachians.  Hazel  K. 
Stiebeling.  In  Misc.  Pub.  205;  153-154.  Jan.  1935* 

The  quantity,  money  value,  end  nutritive  value  of  food  consumed  by  86 
farm  families  in  Franklin  County,  Vermont,  in  1923-24.  Edith  Hawley. 

25  pp.  Jan.  1927*  (Cooperative:  Univ<,  Vt.)  (Mimeo.  101) 

Average  quantity,  cost  and  nutritive  value  of  food  consumed  by  farm 
families.  Food  consumed  during  one  year  by  1331  farm  families  of 
selected  localities  in  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Ohio.  Edith 
Hawley.  29  pp.  Aug,  1926*  (Cooperative  with  BAS,  Kane*  State  Agr. 
Col.,  Univ.  of  Ky*,  Univ,  of  Mo.,  Ohio  ' esleyan  Univ.,  and  The 
Former’s  Wife)  (Mimeo.  90) 
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Color  as  a factor  in  consumer  preferences  for  potatoes.  H.  H.  Bakker 
and  Ro  A.  Kelly.  15  pp.,  illus.  (In  press)  (From  Common  Tater) 

(N.  Cent.  Reg.  Proj.,  BHNEE  cooperating) 

Consumer  preferences,  for  and  definitions  of  potato  sizes.  He  H.  Bakker 
and  R.  A.  Kelly.  19  pp.,  illus.  (in  press)  (From  Common  Tater) 

(N.  Cent.  Reg.  Proj.,  BHNHE  cooperating) 

Citrus  preferences  among  household  consumers  in  Louisville  and  in 
Nelson  County,  Kentucky.  Agr.  Info.  Bui.  2,  91  pp.  Jan.  1950. 

(BAE,  BHNEE  cooperating) 

Potato  preferences  among  restaurant  and  hotel  buyers.  Misc.  Pub.  682, 
92  pp,  Apr.  19^9.  (BAE,  BHNEE  cooperating) 

Potato  preferences  among  household  consumers.  Misc.  Pub.  667,  11 9 PP#. 
Aug.  1948.  (BAE,  BHNHE  cooperating) 

Institutional  Diets 

Food  consumption  of  children  at.  the  National  Child  Research  Center. 
Helen  Nebeker  Hann  and  Hazel  K.  Stiebeling.  Cir.  48l,  34  pp. 

Aug.  1938# 

Nutritive  value  and  cost  of  food  served  to  college  students.  Edith 
Hawley.  Cir.  89,  20  pp.  Oct.  1929# 

Diet  of  college  students  ample,  analysis  shows.  Edith  Hawley,  Agr. 
Yearbook  1928:  258. 

A study  of  the  food  at  St.  Paul's  School.  Edith  Hawley.  33  PP#  1928. 

Nutritive  Value  of  USA  Food  Supply 

Nutritional  review.  Mary  Walsh  and  Rosalind  C.  Lifquist.  Nat’l.  Food 
Sit.  NFS -49:  5.  July-Sept.  1949#  NFS-50:  5-7#  Oct, -Dec.  1949# 

NFS- 51 : 5#  Jan. -Mar.  1950.  NFS-52:  5.  Apr. -June  1950. 

NFS-53:  5-6.  July-Sept.  1950.  NFS-54:  5#  Oct. -Dec.  1950# 

NFS-55:  6-7.  Jan. -Mar.  1951. 

Nutritional  review.  Marh  Cashin.  Nat‘1.  Food  sit.  : 

NFS-56:  3#  Apr. -June  1951#  NFS-57:  3-5#  July-Sept.  1951# 

Estimating  the  nutritive  value  of  the  United  States  per  capita  food 
supply.  Berta  Friend  and  Rosalind  C.  Lifquist.  In  Misc.  Pub.  69I: 
121-132.  -Aug.  1949# 

Nutrients  available  for  consumption  per  capita  per  day,  United  States, 
1930-48,  table  651,  In  Agr.  Statis.  1949. 

Nutrients  available  for  consumption  per  capita  per  day,  United  States, 
1909-48,  table  653:  In  Agr.  Statis.  1948. 
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Nutritive  Value  of  USA  Food  Supply  (Cont’d) 


Nutritive  value  of  the  per  capita  food  supply,  1909-45.  Faith  Clark, 
Berta  Friend,  and  Marguerite  C.  Burk.  Misc.  Pub.  6l6,  3 6 pp.,  illus. 
Jan.  1947.  (Cooperative:  BAE) 

Nutritive  value  of  the  per  capita  food  supply,  1909-45.  Faith  Clark, 
Berta  Friend,  Marguerite  C.  Burk.  35  PP»  June  1946.  (Multi.) 
(Cooperative:  BAE) 

The  nutrition  situation.  Nat’l.  Food  Sit.  NFS-31;  8-9.  Jan.  1946. 

Nutritive  value  of  the  U.  Sa  food  supply.  Faith  Clark  and  Jeanette  B. 
McCay.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  38:  333-337.  June  1946. 

The  food  situation.  Faith  Clark.  In  Papers  Presented  at  Conference  of 
Nutrition  Planning  Committee  and  Field  Workers,  Dec.  11-15#  1944, 
pp.  25-30. 

Nutrition’s  part  in  the  war  food' program — and  after.  Esther  F.  Phipard. 
4 pp. . Nov.  1944,  (FE  431) 

Nutritive  value  of  the  civilian  food  supply.  Faith  Clark.  4 pp. 

Nov.  1944.  (FE  429) 

Nutritive  value  of  U.  S,  food  supply,  1930-43.  Faith  Clark.  Agr,  Sit. 
22-24.  Mar.  1944. 

Nutritive  value  of  the  civilian  per  capita  food  supply,  1920-43.  Faith 
Clark  and  Faye  C.  Stover.  Nat3!.  Food  Sit.  NFS-13:  12-23,  illus. 

Feb.  1944. 

Nutritive  value  of  U.  S.  food  supply,  1930-43.  Lois  G.  Nelson  and  Faith 
Clark.  Agr.  Sit.  28  (1):  9-12.  Jan.  1944.  (Cooperative:  BAE) 

Methods  of  Collection  and  Analysis 

Dietary  surveys  and  their  interpretation.  Hazel  K.  Stiebeling.  In 
Nutrition  surveys:  Their  techniques  and  value,  Nat’l.  Res.  Council 

Bui.  117:  11-46.  May  1949. 

Techniques  of  finding  out  what  people  eat.  Hazel  Kv  Stiebeling.  Fed. 
Proc.  4:  253-258,  illus.  Sept.  1945. 

The  measurement  of  the  demand  for  food.  Faith  M.  Williams.  Amer. 
Statis.  Assoc,  Jour.  24:  288-295.  Sept.  1929* 

A short  method  of  calculating  energy,  protein,  calcium,  phosphorus,  and 
iron  in  the  diet.  Edith  Hawley.  Tech.  Bui.  105#  20  pp.,  illus. 

Jan.  1929. 

Dietary  scales  and  standards  for  measuring  a family’s  nutritive  needs. 
Edith  Hawley.  Tech.  Bui.  8,  32  pp.,  illus.  June  1927. 


Tables  of  Food  Composition 
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.Food  values  in  common  portions.  AIB-36,  8 pp.  Apr.  1951*  (Adapted 
from  "Composition  of  foods — Raw,  Processed,  Prepared"  Agr.  Handbook 
8,  1950) 

Tables  of  food  composition  for  the  armed  forces.  A.  L.  Merrill  and 
B.  K.  Watt,  47  pp.  Jan.  1951* 

Composition  of  foods — raw,  processed,  prepared.  Bernice  E.Watt, 

Annabel  L,  Merrill,  Martha  Louise  Orr,  Woot-Tsuen  Wu,  and  Rebecca 
Koonce  Pecot,  Agr.  Handbook  8,  147  pp.  June  1950* 

Nutrition  charts.  Set  of  10.  Feb,  1947*  (Rev.  of  set  of  11  charts 
printed  in  1934,  which  was  rev.  of  set  of  9 printed  in  1929) 

Tables  of  food  composition  in  terms  of  eleven  nutrients.  Misc.  Pub. 

572,  30  pp0,  Dec,  1945. 

Food  composition  tables  expanded  to  include  eleven  nutrients.  .Research 
Achievement  Sheet  121  (H),  2 pp.  Apr.  1949.  (Multilithed) 

Proximate  composition  of  American  food  materials,  Charlotte  Chatfield 
and  Georgian  Adams.  Cir.  5^9*  91  pp.  June  1940, 

Food  composition.  Charlotte  Chatfield  and  Georgian  Adams.  Agr.  Yearbook 
(Food  and  Life)  1939'  272-285. 

Food  composition  data  aid  research  workers  to  interpret  food  standards. 
Charlotte  Chatfield.  Agr.  Yearbook  1932:  565. 

Food  composition  tables  revised  to  meet  demand  for  more  adequate  data. 
Georgian  Adams.  Agr.  Yearbook  1931;  249-250. 

Statistical  analysis  in  food  composition  studies.  Charlotte  Chatfield. 
Amer.  Statis.  Assoc.  Proc.  1929:  153-15^*  Mar.  1930. 

Interpretations 

Peaches. . .facts  for  consumer  education.  I.  H.  Wolgamot.  AIB-54,  l8.ppc, 
illus.  (in  press) 

Tomatoes. . .facts  for  consumer  education.  I.  H#  Wolgamot.  AIB-32,  21  pp., 
illus.  May  1951* 

Our  food  supplies  and  nutrition  problems  today,  Callie  Mae  Coons. 

Chicago  Med.  Soc.  Bui.  53:  1015-1018.  June  23,  1951* 

Seasonal  changes  in  city  diets  smaller  than  formerly.  Faith  Clark  and 
Esther  M.  Colvin.  Agr i.  Sit.  35:  (5):  11-12.  May  I95I. 

Consumer  practices  in  the  use  of  milk.  E.  F.  Phipard,  Amer.  Jour. 

Pub.  Health.  4l:  45-48.  Jan.  1951* 
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Interpretations  (Cont'd) 

A problem  in  the  grocery  store.  C.  M.  Coons.  Yearbook  of  Agr.,  1950*51* 
(Crops  in  Peace  and  War)  pp.  53*66, 

Changes  in  the  bread  you  buy.  E.  F.  Phipard.  Yearbook  of  Agr.,  1950-51* 
(Crops  in  Feace  and  War)  pp.  115-120  (s) 

Trends  in  family  food  consumption.  Hazel  K.  Stiebeling.  Amer.  Dietet. 
Assoc.  Jour.  26:  596-598.  Aug.  1950. 

Trends  in  family  food  consumption.  Implications  for  child  feeding. 

Hazel  K.  Stiebeling.  Amer.  Dietet.  Assoce  Jour.  26:  248-251,  illus. 

Apr,  1950, 

Family  food  consumption  surveys.  Faith  Clark.  4 pp.  Jan.  1950.  (FE  856) 
(Paper  presented  at  Amer,  Market.  Assoc.,  Washington  Chapter,  Jan.  24, 
1950) 

Food  consumption  of  urban  low- income  families,  (Faith  Clark  and  Betty 
B.  Peterkin)  In  Low-Income  Families  and  Economic  Stability,  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Economic  Report,  8lst  Congress,  1st  Session,  pp.  22-25. 
(1950) 

The  influence  of  family  income  on  the  consumption  of  milk  and  other 

dairy  products  in  the  United  States.  Faith  Clark.  In  12th  InternatM. 
Dairy  Congress,  Papers  and  Commun.  4 (sect.  4):  370-3^2,  illus. 

1949.  Stockholm. 

Food  consumption  of  urban  families:  Average  quantity  of  specified 

groups  of  food  used  at  home  per  household  in  a week,  by  annual 
income  class,  United  States,  spring  1942  and  1948,  table  564:  Food 

consumption  in  4 cities:  Average  quantity  of  specified  groups  of 

purchased  food  used  at  home  per  household  in  a week  by  annual  income 
class,  winter  1948,  table  655.  In  Agr.  Statis.,  1949* 

Adequacy  of  American  diets.  Esther  F.  Phipard  and  Hazel  K,  Stiebeling. 
Amer.  Med.  Assoc.  Jour.  139;  579*585,  illus,  Feb.  26,  1949. 

Adequacy  of  American  diets.  Hazel  K,  Stiebeling.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc. 

Jour.  121:  831-838,  illus.  Mar.  13,  19^3*  (Reprinted  in  Amer.  Med, 
Assoc.  Handbook  of  Nutrition,  symposium  voI..1943) 

A long-range  view  of  nutrition.  Hazel  E.  Stiebeling.  Jour.  Home  Eccn, 

41:  1-4.  Jan.  1949* 

Nutritional  aspects  and  farm  family. needs  in  a food  and  nutrition  policy. 
Margaret  G.  Reid.  Jour.  Farm  Econ.  29:  333*336.  Feb.  1947. 

Nutrition  in  1946.  Faith  Clark.  4 pp.  Dec.  1945*  (Mimeographed) 

The  nutrition  situation.  Esther  F.  Phipard.  In  papers  presented  at 
Conference  of  Nutrition  Planning  Committee  and  Field  Workers, 

Dec.  11-15,  1944,  pp,  33-3^* 


Interpretations  (Cont'd) 
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Food  requirements — comments  on  the  general  food  situation.  Hazel  K. 
Stiebeiing.  4 pp.  Nov.  1944.'  (Mimeographed)  (Accompanied  by  10  pp. 
mimeoo  tables  (BHNHE  433)  when  used  again  later  at  Nutrition  meeting, 
week  of  Dec.  11,  1944) 

What  ws  eat,  and  why.  Esther  F.  Phipard,  Agr.  Yearbook  (Science  in 
Farming)  1943-47:  753-760. 

Dietary  levels  in  the  United  States  in  the  early  1940’ s.  Esther  F. 
Phipard,  Med.  Woman®s  Jour.  51  (6):  26-29,  32.  June  1944. 

How  good  is  our  national  diet?  Esther  F.  Phipard.  Amer.  Acad.  Polit. 
and  Social  Sci.  Ann.  225:  66-71.  Jan,  1943 » 

Food  habits,  old  and  new.  Hazel  K.  Stiebeiing.  Agr.  Yearbook  (Food 
and  Life)  1939:  124-130. 

Present-day  diets  in  the  United  States.  Hazel  K.  Stiebeiing  and  Callie 
Mae  Coons.  Agr-.  Yearbook  (Food  and  Life)  1939:  296-320. 

Human  conservation  and  nutrition.  Hazel  K.  Stiebeiing.  Plan  Age  4 
(10):  279-291.  Dec.  1938. 

How  income  affects  diet.  Hazel  K.  Stiebeiing.  Seventh  Internat'l. 
Management  Congress,  pp.  36-39*  1938. 

Some  previews  of  an  analysis  of  American  diets.  Hazel  K.  Stiebeiing. 

Med.  Woman ‘s  Jour.  44:  313-317*  Nov,  1937* 

The  food  bill  of  American  families.  Hazel  K.  Stiebeiing.  Agr.  Sit. 

21  (7);  16-17.  July  1,  1937* 

Income  regulates  the  diet.  Hazel  K.  Stiebeiing.  Agr.  Sit.  21  (6): 

19-21,  June  1,  1937* 

Food  consumption  of  urban  and  village  families  at  different  levels  of 
food  expenditure.  Hazel  K.  Stiebeiing.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  29:  6-10. 

Jan,  1937* 

Nutritive  value  of  diets  of  families  of  wage  earners  and  clerical  workers 
in  North  Atlantic  cities,  1934-35*  Hazel  K.  Stiebeiing,  Monthly 
Labor  Rev,  43  (1):  14-23.  July  1936. 

Diet  in  town  and  country  compared  in  general  survey.  Edith  Hawley. 

Agr.  Yearbook  1930:  226-227. 

Diet  selection  aided  by  broadcasting  of  menus  and  recipes.  Ruth  Van 
Deman.  Agr.  Yearbook  1930:  227-229. 


FOOD  PLANNING 


* Si;. 

National  food  guide.  L 288,  8 pp.,  illus.  Aug,  1946.  (Formerly 
AIS-53,  which  was  a revision  of  National  Wartime  Food  Guide,  NFC-4) 

The  basic  seven.. .eat  this  way  every  day.  1 four-color  chart,  1946. 

How  homemakers  can  help  save  food  to  fight  famine.  (Fact  sheet  pre- 
pared for  use  in  Famine  Emergency  Program)  PA-6,  4 pp.  Rev,  Apr. 

26,  1946.  (Mimeographed) 

A stronger  staff  of  life.  (Bread)  Jeanette  B.  McCay.  Med.  Woman's 
Jour.  52  (8):  33-36.  Aug.  1945. 

Eat  a good  breakfast  to  start  a good  day.  AWI-107*  8 pp.,  illus, 

Aug.  1944. 

When  you  eat  out.  AWI-5>  6 pp.,  illus.  1942. 

Fight  food  waste  in  the  home.  AWI-3*  8 pp.,  illus,  1942. 

Fight  food  waste  in  the  home,  10  charts.  Sept.  1942. 

Get  the  good  from  your  food.  10  charts.  Sept,  1942. 

Do  we  want  better  nutrition?  Hazel  K.  Stiebeling,  Jour.  Home  Econ,  33: 
570.  Oct.  1941. 

Eat  the  right  food  to  help  keep  you  fit.  Unnumbered  pub.  6 pp.  1941. 
(Cooperatives  Children's  Bur,  Office  of  Education,  and  Public 
Health  Service) 

Adequate  nutrition  for  the  industrial  worker.  Lela  E.  Booher.  Amer. 

Med.  Assoc,  Jourc  114:  548-553*  Feb.  17,  1940. 

Planning  for  good  nutrition.  Hazel  K.  Stiebeling  and  Faith  Clark. 

Agr.  Yearbook  (Food  and  Life)  1939:  321-340,  illus. 

Studies  in  food  elements  as  basis  in  planning  diets.  Charlotte  Chatfield,. 
U,  S.  News  1:  232,  illus.  Aug,  19  to  26,  1933* 

Family  Food  Plans 

Helping  families  plan  food  budgets.  Misc.  Pub.  662,  16  pp.  Dec.  1948. 

t 

Food  for  the  family  with  young  children.  H.  & G.  Bui.  5,  23  pp*,  illus. 
(Rev.  of  AIS-59)  Mar.  1951. 

Food  for  families  with  school  children.  AIS-71,  24  pp,,  illus,  May  1948, 

i 

Food  for  two.  AIS-21,  8 pp.,  illus.  June  1945, 

Low-cost  adequate  diets.  Esther  F.  Phipard  and  Margaret  G.  Reid,  Jour. 
Farm  Econ.  30:  161-167.  Feb.  1948. 


Family  Food  Plans  (Cont'd) 
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Food  plans  for  good  nutrition*  Rosalind  C.  Lifquist. 

54  (2):  30-33.  Feb.  1947. 

Family  food  plans  for  good  nutrition.  AWI-78,  16  pp.,  iUus.  Dec.  1943. 

Diet  planning  under  rationing.  2 pp,  July  19^3*  (FE  407) 

Market  lists  for  moderate  cost  and  liberal  meals.  Unnumbered  pub., 

4 pp.  Feb.  1942. 

3 market  lists  for  low-cost  meals.  Unnumbered  pub*,  4 pp.  1942. 

Planning  diets  by  the  new  yardstick  of  good  nutrition.  14  pp.  July 
1941.  (Multilithed) 

Diets  to  fit  the  family  income.  Rowena  Schmidt  Carpenter  and  Hazel  K. 
Stiebeling,  Farmers'  Bui.  1757*  3$  PP»>  illus.  Sept.  1936. 

How  to  spend  your  food  money.  Unnumbered  pub.,  Ip.  Issued  1931 J 
rev.  Apr.  1935°  (Cooperative:  Children’s  Bur.) 

Getting  the  most  for  your  food  money.  Unnumbered  pub.,  4 pp.,  illus. 
Issued  Dec.  1931;  Rev.  1935*  (Cooperative:  Ext.  Serv.) 

Diets  at  four  levels  of  nutritive  content  and  cost.  Hazel  K.  Stiebeling 
and  Medora  M,  Ward.  Cir.  296,  59  pp.,  illus.  Nov.  1933* 

Milk  for  the  family.  Rowena  Schmidt  Carpenter.  Farmers'  Bui.  1705, 

30  pp.,  illus.  July  1933*  (Cooperative:  BDI) 

Dividing  the  food  dollar  into  five  parts  helps  to  safeguard  low-cost 
diet.  Hazel  K.  Stiebeling.  Agr.  Yearbook  1932;  553-55 6,  illus. 

Family  food  budgets  for  the  use  of  relief  agencies.  Unnumbered  pub., 

8 pp.  1932.  (Cooperative:  Children's  Bur.) 

Emergency  food  relief  and  child  health,  Martha  M.  Eliot,  Agnes  K.  Hanna, 
and  Hazel  K.  Stiebeling.  Unnumbered  pub.,  10  pp.  1931*  (Cooperative: 
Children's  Bur.) 

Emergency  low-cost  food  supply  which  will  help  prevent  pellagra.  Hazel 
K.  Stiebeling,  Miriam  Birdseye,  and  Clyde  B.  Schuman.  Unnumbered 
pub.,  1 p.  1931*  (Cooperative:  Ext.  Serv.,  Amer.  Red  Cross) 

Adequate  diets  for  families  with  limited  incomes.  Hazel  K«  Stiebeling 
and  Miriam  Birdseye.  Misc.  Pub.  113,  16  pp.  Apr.  1931*  (Cooperative: 
Ext.  Serv.) 

The  family's  food  at  low  cost.  Hazel  K.  Stiebeling,  Miriam  Birdseye, 
and  Clyde  B.  Schuman.  Unnumbered  pub.,  4 pp.  1931*  (Cooperative: 

Ext,  Serv.  and  Amer.  Red  Cross) 
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Family  Food  Plans  (Cont'a) 

Buy  health  protection  with  your  food  money.  Ext*  Serv,  Cir.  139* 

22  pp0  Rov.  1930.  (Prepared  at  the  direction  of  the  Nat'l, 

Drought  Relief  Com.) 

Good  proportions  in  the  diet*  Caroline  L.  Hunt.  Misc.  Pub.  1313* 

22  pp.  Mar.  1923*  (SI.  rev.  May  1928) 

Food  for  Children 

Foods  your  children  need.  Unnumbered  pube,  l6  pp.,  illus.  (Mar,  1948) 
(Cooperative:  Children *s  Bur.) 

Food  for  growth.  AWI-1,  8 pp„,  illus.  May  1942. 

Well-nourished  children.  Folder  14,  16  pp.  1939*  (Cooperative: 
Children's  Bur.) 

Midday  meals  for  preschool  children  in  day  nurseries  and  nursery 
schools.  Mary  E,  Sweeny  and  Charlotte  Chatfield.  Cir.  203,  47  pp. 
Apr,  1932,  (Cooperative:  Merrill-Palmer  School) 

Food  for  children.  Rowena  Schmidt  Carpenter  and  Helen  Nebeker  Hann. 
Farmers'  Bui,  1674,  22  ppe,  illus.  Sept.  1933 , (Cooperative: 
Washington  Child  Research  Center) 

Child  feeding  charts.  Set  of  8,  1931* 

Good  food  habits  for  children.  C.  Rowena  Schmidt,  Leaflet  42,  8 pp«, 
illus.  May  1929 • 

Food  need  of  child  sometimes  exceeds  that  of  the  adult,  Edith  Hawley. 
Agr.  Yearbook  1927:  326-327, 

A guide  to  good  meals  for  the  junior  homemaker,  Ruth  Van  Deman  and 
Caroline  L.  Hunt.  MiSc.  Pub.  49*  11  PP.  Jan.  1926. 

Feeding  problems  of  young  children.  C.  Rowena  Schmidt.  Jour.  Amer. 
Assoc.  Univ.  Women  18  (3):  37-39.  Mar.  1925, 

Food  for  young  children.  Caroline  L.  Hunt.  Farmers'  Bui.  717*  21  pp. 

Mar.  1916.  (Rev.  June  1920) 

Food  in  Institutions 

Food  purchasing  guide  for  group  feeding,  Rosalind  C.  Lifquist  and 
Edith  B.-Tate.  Separate  1,  reprinted  from  Agr.  Handbook  16, 

“Planning  food  for  institutions,"  pp.  49-90,  93"95*  Feb.  1951. 

Planning  food  for  institutions.  R.  C,  Lifquist  and  E.  B.  Tate.  Agr. 
Handbook  16,-95  PP*  Jan,  1951. 

Planning  food  for  institutions.  R,  C,  Lifquist  and  E.  B.  Tate. 

Mar.  1950,  (ENHE  IO78) 
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Nutrition  and  Agriculture  87. 

Low-priced  milk  and  the  consumption  of  dairy  products  among  low- income 
families,  Washington,  D.  C*,  1940.  Hazel  E Stiebeling,  Sadye  F. 
Adelson,  and  Ennis-  Blake.-  Cir.  645*  28  pp.,  illus,  May  1942. 

Effect  of  food  stamp' plan  upon  diets  of  low- income  families,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  1939*-  Hazel  E.  Stiebeling  and  Sadye  Adelson.  In  Economic 
Analysis  of  the  Food  Stamp  Plan,  pp.  66-79 ° Oct.  1940. 

Agricultural  surpluses  and  nutritional  deficits.  J,  F.  Cavin,  Hazel  E. 
Stiebeling,  and  Marius  Farioletti.  Agr.  Yearbook  1940:  329-341,  illus 
1941.  (Cooperative:  BAE  and  AAA) 

Better  nutrition  as  a national  goal:  The  problem.  Hazel  E.  Stiebeling. 

Agr.  Yearbook  (Food  and  Life)  1939:  380-385. 

When  disaster  cuts  down  home-grown  food.  Unnumbered  pub.,  6 pp.  Jan. 

■■  1937*  (Cooperative:'  Ext.  Serv.  and  Children^  Bur.) 

A dietary  goal  for  agriculture.  Hazel  K®  Stiebe3.ing„  Agr.  Sit.  21 
(12):  18-20,  illus.  Dec.  1,  1937. 

A statistical  analysis  of  the  food  requirements  for  the  population  of 
the  United  States.  Hazel  E«  Stiebeling.  Amer.  Statis.  Assoc.  Proc. 

29  (n.  s . I85A):  186-192.  1934® 

Diet  studies  show  needs  that  national  planning  must  consider.  Hazel 

E.  Stiebeling.  Agr.  Yearbook  1934:  I85-I88. 

Food  budgets  for  nutrition  and  production  programs.  Hazel  E»  Stiebeling 
Mi  sc.  Pub.  183,  15  pp,,  Dec.  1-933. 

World  Food  Need 3 and  Food  Planning 

Food — an  international  concern.  Hazel  K.  Stiebeling,  Amer,  Dietet, 
Assoc.  Jour.  27:  369“372s  May  1951. 

World  food  crisis.  Hazel  E.,  Stiebeling.  Agr.  Sit*  31  (12):  13-14. 

Dec.  1947. 

The  challenge  of  world  food  shortages.  Hazel  E.  Stiebeling.  Jour, 

Heme  Econ.  39:  396-397*  Sept.  1947 . 

The  world  nutrition  situation.  Hazel  E»  Stiebeling.  Jour0  Home  Econ, 
39:  7-11,  illus.  Jan,  1947. 

Preparations  for  longer  time  feeding  in  liberated  countries.  Esther 

F.  Phipard.  Amer.  Dietet.  Assoc.  Jour.  19  (4):  269-270,  Apr.  1943. 

World  food  needs  and  ways  to  fill  them.  Hazel  E.  Stiebeling.  Land 
Policy  Rev.  6:  7-9.  Winter  1943. 

Some  international  consideration  of  the  food  problem.  Hazel  E. 
Stiebeling.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  28:  653-656.  Dec.  1936. 
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General 

Economic  analysis  and  home,  economics  research.  B.  B.  Reagan.  Jour. 

Home  Econ.  42:  8ll-8l6.  Dec.  1950* 

Expanding  research  in  family  consumption.  Margaret  G.  Reid?  Jour. 

Home  Econ,  40:  27-28.  Jan,  1948, 

The  economic  problems  of  the  family  and  what  home  economics  has  to 
offer  toward  their  solution.  Chase  Going  Woodhouse.  Assoc.  Land- 
Grant  Col.  and  Univ,  Proc.  4l  (1927):  386-39^°  May  1928. 

The  field  of  research  on  the  economic  and  social  problems  of  the  home. 
Chase  G.  Woodhouse.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  20:  187-193;  272-280;  355-360. 
Mar.,  Apr.,  May  lp280 

The  field  of  research  in  the  economics  of  the  home.  Hildegarde  Kneeland 
Jour.  Home  Econ.  17:  15-19 » Jan,  1925* 

Family  Consumption  of  all  Goods  and  Services 

Rural  levels  of  living  in  Lee  and  Jones  counties,  Mississippi,  1945* 
and  a comparison  of  two  methods  of  data  collection.  B.  B.  Reagan 
and  E.  Grossman,  AIB-41.  (in  press) 

Farm  family  living  in  Illinois.  FE  9kk,  111  pp.  Mar,  1951*  Processed 
prelim,  rpt.)  (Cooperative:  111,  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.) 

Changes  in  rural  family  income  and  spending  in  Tennessee,  1943-1944. 

Jean  L.  Pennock  and  Elizabeth  L.  Speer.  Misc.  Pub.  666,  10b  pp., 
illus,  Mar.  1949*  (Cooperative:  Univ.  Tenn.) 

Spending  for  family  living:  Average  expenditures  for  selected  items 

by  account -keeping  farm  families  in  four  States,  1947-48,  table  684. 

In  Agr.  St at is.  1949. 

Spending  for  family  livings  Average  expenditures  for  selected  items 
by  account -keeping  farm  families  in  four  States,  1936-47,  table  679: 
Average  money  expenditures  for  family  living  North  Central  and 
Southern  farm  operator  families,  classified  by  gross  cash  income 
1945  (preliminary),  table  680.  In  Agr.  Statis.  1948, 

How  families  use  their  incomes.  Misc.  Pub,  653,  64  pp.,  illus., 

June  1948. 

Rural  family  spending  and  saving  in  wartime.  Misc.  Pub.  520,  163  pp., 
June  1943. 

Family  spending  and  saving  as  related  to  age  of  wife  and  age  and  number 
of  children.  Day  Monroe,  Maryland  Y.  Pennell,  Mary  Ruth  Pratt, 
Geraldine  S.  DePuy.  Misc.  Pub.  489,  126  pp.,  illus.  May  1942. 

Patterns  of  living  of  farm  families.  Day  Monroe.  Agr.  Yearbook  1940: 
848-869,  illus.  1941. 
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Consumer,  purchases  study: 

Family  income  and  expenditures:  Part  2,  family  expenditures,  five 

regions . 

Farm  series.  Day  Monroe,  Dorothy  S,  Brady,  Margaret  Perry,  Kathryn 
Cronister,  Edith  Dyer  Rainboth.  Mi sc.  Pub,  465,  366  pp.,  illus. 
1941, 

Urban  and  village  series,  Dorothy  S.  Brady,  Day  Monroe,  Elizabeth 
Phelps,  Edith  Dyer  Rainboth,  Misc,  Pub,  396,  410  pp,,  illus, 

1940. 

Family  income  and  expenditures:  Fart  1,  family  income. 

Middle  Atlantic,  North  Central,  and  New  England  regions. 

Farm  series,  Dorothy  S,  Martin,  Day  Monroe,  Dorothy  S,  Brady, 
Elizabeth  Phelps.  Misc.  Pub.  383,  258  pp.,  illus.  1940. 

Urban  and  village  series.  Day  Monroe,  Elizabeth  Phelps  and 
. IdeHa  G.  Swisher,  Misc.  Pub,  370,  447  PP*,  illus.  1940. 

Southeast  region. 

Farm  series.  Dorothy  S,  Brady,  Day  Monroe,  Margaret  Perry,  Mary 
Ruth  Pratt,  Misc.  Pub.  462,  20 8 pp.,  illus.  1941. 

Urban  and  village  series.  Dorothy  Brady,  Day  Monroe,  Gertrude 
Schmidt  Weiss,  and  Thelma  Dreis.  Misc,  Pub.  375,  389  PP*,  illus. 
1940. 

Pacific  region  and  Plains  and  Mountain  region. 

Farm  series.  Day  Monroe,  Dorothy  S.  Martin,  Margaret  Perry,  and 
Kathryn  Cronister.  Misc.  Pub.  356,  276  pp.,  illus.  1939* 

Plains  and  Mountain  region. 

Urban  and  village  series.  Gertrude  Schmidt  Weiss,  Day  Monroe, 
Kathryn  Cronister.  Misc.  Pub.  345,  330  pp.,  illus.  1939* 

Pacific  region. 

Urban  and  village  series.  Day  Monroe  and  Marjorie  Weber.  Misc. 
Pub,  339,  380  pp.,  illus.  1939* 

Changes  in  assets  and  liabilities  of  families:  Five  regions. 

Urban,  village,  and  farm.  Dorothy  S.  Brady,  Day  Monroe,  Janet 
Murray,  Yetta  A.  Carmel,  Marjorie  W.  Ellsworth,  Misc.  Pub.  464, 

226  pp.,  illus.  1941. 

How  professional  women  spend  their  money.  An  analysis  of  records  for 
1939*  Day  Monroe,  Maryland  Y.  Pennell,  and  Ruth  Rosenwald.  38  pp., 
illus.  Dec.  1940.  (CM  825) 

How  professional  women  spend  their  money.  An  analysis  of  55  account 
books  for  1938.  Day  Monroe  and  Maryland  Y.  Pennell.  22  pp.,  illus. 
Oct.  1939*  (CM  787) 

Analysis  of  58  account  books  kept  by  professional  women,  1937*  Day 
Monroe  and  Maryland  Pennell.  14  pp.  Feb.  1939*  (CM  767) 


90.  Family  Consumption  of  all  Goods  and  Services  (Cont’d) 

Variations  in  family  living  expenditures.  Dorothy  S.  Brady.  Jour. 

Amer.  Statis.  A&soc.  33:  385-389*  June  1938. 

Levels  of  living  of  the  nation’s  families.  Day  Monroe.  Jour.  Home 
Econ.  29:  665-670.  Dec0  1937* 

Family  living  in  Knott  County,  Ky.  Faith  M.  Williams,  Hazel  K. 
Stiebeling,  Idella  G.  Swisher,  and  Gertrude  Schmidt  Weiss.  Tech. 

Bui.  576,  69  pp.,  illus,  Aug.  1937* 

Tables  summarizing  farm  family  living:  86  studies  from  1920-1935* 

Medora  M.  Ward.  31  pp.  Jan.  1937*  (Mimeo.) 

Studies  of  family  living  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries:  An 

analysis  of  material  and  method.  Faith  M.  Williams  and  Carle  C. 
Zimmerman.  Misc.  Pub.  223,  617  pp.  Dec.  1935*.  (Cooperative:  Harvard 
Univ.) 

Economic  and  social  problems  and  conditions  of  the  southern  Appalachians . 
Misc.  Pub.  205#  184  pp.,  illus.  Jan.  1935*  (Cooperatives  BAE,  Off.  of 
Education,  and  Agr.  Expt.  Stas,  of  Term.,  Va0,*W.  Va„,  and  Ky.) 

Changes  in  cost  of  living  of  Federal  employees  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  from  1928  to  1933*  Faith  M.  Williams,  Gertrude  Schmidt, 
and  Frances  Pice.  Monthly  Labor  Rev.  39:  213-224.  July  193^* 

The  standard  of  living  at  the  professional  level,  1816-17  and  1926-27. 
Chase  G.  Woodhouse.  Jour.  Folit.  Econ.  37:  552-572.  Oct.  1929* 

Family  living  supplied  by  farm  recorded  in  Maryland  home  study.  Chase  G. 
Woodhouse.  Agr.  Yearbook  1928:  283-284. 

Family  living  in  farm  homes.  An  economic  study  of  402  farm  families  in 
Livingston  County,  N.  Y.  E.  L.  Kirkpatrick,  Helen  W.  Atwater,  and 
Ilena  M.  Bailey.  Dept.  Bui.  1214,  36  pp.  Jan.  1924.  (Cooperative: 
BAE,  New  York  State  Col.  of  Agr.) 

Family  Consumption  of  Specific  Commodities  and  Services 

Consumer  purchases  study: 

Family  Food  consumption  and  dietary  levels:  Five  regions. 

Farm  series.  Hazel  K.  Stiebeling,  Day  Monroe,  Callie  M.  Coons, 

Esther  F.  Phipard,  and  Faith  Clark.  Misc.  Pub.  405,  393  pp.-, 
illus.  1941. 

Urban  and  village  series.  Hazel  K.  Stiebeling,  Day  Monroe,  Esther 
F.  Phipard,  Sadye  F.  Adelson,  and  Faith  Clark.  Misc.  Pub.  452, 

269  pp.,  illus.  1941. 
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Consumer  purchases  study:  (cont’d) 

Family  expenditures  for  clothing:  Five  regions. 

Farm  series.  Day  Monroe,  Maryland  Y.  Pennell,  Elizabeth  Phelps, 

June  Constantine  Hopper,  and  Helen  Hollingsworth.  Misc.  Pub. 

428,  387  pp„  illus.  1941. 

Urban  and  village  series.  Maryland  Y.  Pennell,  Day  Monroe, 

Kathryn  Cronister,  Geraldine  S.  DePuy,  and  Marjorie  W.  Ellsworth. 
Misc.  Pub.  422,  329  PP*>  illus.  1941. 

Family  housing  and  facilities:  Five  regions. 

Urban,  village,  and  farm.  Hazel  Kyrk,  Day  Monroe,  Maryland  Y. 

Pennell,  and  Edith  Dyer  Rainboth.  Misc.  Pub.  399 > 223  PP«*  illus. 

1940. 

Family  expenditures  for  housing  and  household  operation:  Five  regions • 

.Urban  and  village  series.  Hazel  Kyrk,  Day  Monroe,  Kathryn  Cronister, 
and  Margaret  Perry.  Misc.  Pub.  432,  244  pp.,' illus.  1941. 

Farm  series.  Hazel  Kyrk,  Day  Monroe,  Dorothy  S.  Brady,  Colette 
Rosenstiel,  and  Edith  Dyer 'Rainboth.  Misc.  Pub.  457,  201pp., 
illus.  1941. 

Family  expenditures  for  furnishings  and  equipment:  Five  regions. 

Urban,  village,  and  farm.  Day  Monroe,  Helen  Hollingsworth,  Margaret 
Perry,  and  Maryland  Y.  Pennell.  Misc.  Pub.  436,  212  pp.,  illus. 

1941. 

Family  expenditures  for  automobile  and  other  transportation:  Five 

regions.  • 

Urban,  village,  and  farm.  Day  Monroe,  Dorothy  S.  Brady,  June  F. 
Constantine,  and  Karl  L.  Benson.  Misc.' Pub.  415,  272  pp.,  illus. 
1941. 

Family  expenditures  for  medical  care:  Five  regions. 

Urban,  village,  and  farm.  Helen  Hollingsworth,  Day  Monroe,  Margaret 
C.  Klem,  and  Karl  L.  Benson.  Misc.  Pub.  402,241  pp.)  illus.  1941. 

Family  expenditures  for  education,  reading,  recreation,  and  tobacco: 
Five  regions. 

Urban,  village,  and  farm.  Day  Monroe,  Dorothy  S.  Brady,  Maryland  Y. 
Pennell,  and  Miriam  H.  Coffin,  Misc.  Pub.  4 56,  208  pp.,  illus. 

1941. 

Family  expenditures  for  personal  care,  gifts,  selected  taxes,  aind 
miscellaneous  items:  Five  regions. 

Urban,  village,  and  farm.  Day  Monroe,  Dorothy  S.  Brady,  Edith  Dyer 
Rainboth,  and  Ellen  D.  Riley.  Misc.  Pub.  455,  113  PP»>  illus. 

1941. 

Medical  expenditures  of  farm  families  in  1945.  3 pp.  Apr.  1948  (FE  653) 

■What  farm  families  spend  for  medical  care.  Jean  L.  Pennock  and  Grace 
M.  Angle.  Misc,  Pub.  561,  18  pp.,  illus.  Apr.  1945. 
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Family  expenditures  for  medical  and  dental  care.  M.  C.  Klem,  Amer. 

Dent.  Assoc.  Jour.  26:. 820-840.  May  1939. 

Family  outlay  for  hospital  care.  M.  C.  Klem.  Mod.  Hosp.  52  (2): 

45-47,  51.  Feb.  1939. 

Better  health  for  rural  America.  Plans  of  action  for  farm  communities. 
Grace  M.  Angle  and  other  members  of  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Interbureau 
Committee  on  Post-war  Programs.  Misc.  Pub.  573,  3^  pp.,  illus. 

Oct.  1945. 

The  average  quantities  and  values  of  fuel  and  other  household  supplies 
used  by  farm  families.  Fuel  and  other  household  supplies  furnished 
by  the  farm  and  purchased  in  one  year  for  family  living  purposes  by- 
1337  farm  families  of  selected  localities  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Missouri, 
and  Kansas.  E.  L.  Kirkpatrick.  13  pp.  June  -1926.  (Cooperative: 

BAE,  Ohio  Wes’leyan  Univ. , Univ.  of  Ky.,  Univ.  of  Mo.,  Kane.  State 
Agr.  Col.,  Farmer's  Wife)  (Mimeo.) 

Average  expenditures  for  household  furnishings  and  equipment  purchased 
by  farm  families.  Furnishings  and  equipment  purchased  in  one  year 
by  1299  farm  families  of  selected  localities  of  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  and  Kansas.  E.  L.  Kirkpatrick.  14  pp.  May  1926. 
(Cooperative:  BAE,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.,  Univ.  of  Ky.,  Univ.  of  Mo., 

Kans.  State  Agr.  Col,  Farmer's  Wife)  (Mimeo.) 

The  quantity,  money  value,  and  nutritive  value  of  food  consumed  by 
86  farm  families  in  Franklin  County,  Vermont,  in  1923-24.  Edith 
Hawley.  25  pp.  Jan.  1927..  (Cooperative:  Univ.  Vt.)  (Mimeo.  101) 


Average  quantity,  cost  and  nutritive  value  of  food  consumed  by  farm 
families.  Food  consumed  during  one  year  by  1331  farm  families  of 
selected  localities  in  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Ohio.  Edith 
Hawley.  29  pp.  Aug.  1926.  (Cooperative:  BAE,  Kans.  State  Agr. 

Col.,  Univ.  of  Ky.,  Univ.  of  Mo.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.,  Farmer's 
Wife)  (Mimeo.  90) 

Clothing  Consumption  and  Use 

Family  clothing  inventories  by  income.  Minneapolis -St.  Paul,  Minn., 
1949*  Studies  of  family  clothing  supplies.  Prelim.  Rpt.  1,  27  pp. 
June  1950.  (FE  880) 

Family  clothing  purchases  by  income.  Minneapolis -St . Paul,  Minn., 
1948-49.  Studies  of ‘ family  clothing  supplies.  Prelim.  Rpt.  2, 

23  pp; ' Nov.  1950.  (Processed) 


Family  clothing  inventories  by  age.  Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Minn.,  1949* 
Studies  of  family  clothing  supplies.  Prelim.  Rpt.  3,  29  pp.  Jan. 
1951*  (Processed) 
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Family  clothing  inventories  -and  purchases  by  place  of  residence. 
Minneapolis-St,  Paul,  Minn./  Birmingham,  Ala.,  1948-49.  Studies  of 
family  clothing  supplies,  Prelim.  Rpte  4,  15  pp.  May  1951*  (Processed) 

Family  clothing- -gift,  homemade,  handed-down.  Minneapolis-St,  Paul, 

Minn,,  1948-49.  Studies  of  family  clothing  supplies.  Prelim.  Bpt.  % 

18  pp.  June  1951*  (Processed) 

Some  facts  about  home  sewing.  Margaret  L.  Brew.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  40: 
79-80.  Feb.  1948. 

What  rural  women  spend  for  dresses.  Lucille  F.  Mork  and  Grace  M.  Angle. 
Jour.  Home  Econ.  37:  515-519,  illus.  Oct.  1945. 

Consumer  purchases  study: 

Family  expenditures  for  clothing:  Five  regions. 

Farm  series.  Day  Monroe,  Maryland  Y.  Pennell,  Elizabeth  Phelps, 

June  Constantine  Hopper,  and  Helen  Hollingsworth.  Misc.  Pub. 

428,  387  pp.,  illus 0 1941, 

Urban  and  village  series.  Maryland  Y.  Pennell,  Day  Monroe,  Kathryn 
Cronister,  Geraldine  S.  DePuy,  and  Marjorie  W.  Ellsworth.  Misc. 

Pub.  422,  329  pp*,  illus.  1941. 

Problems  in  analyzing  clothing  data  from  the  consumer  purchases  study. 

Day  Monroe,  Jour.  Home  Econ.  31:  571*  Oct.  1939* 

A realistic  approach  to  teaching  clothing  expenditures.  Dorothy  Brady. 
Jour.  Home  Econ.  30:  6.12-616,  illus.  Nov.  1938. 

Clothing  costs  among  1,425  farm  families  reported  in  survey.  Faith  M. 
Williams.  Agr.  Yearbook  1931:  146-149* 

Clothing  expenditures  of  farm  families.  Edna  L*  Clark.  Agr.  Yearbook 
1926:  227-229. 

Average  clothing  expenditures  of  86  farm  families  of  Franklin  County, 
Vermont,  during  1923-24.  Edna  L.  Clark,  53  pp.  1927*  (Cooperative: 
Univ.  Vt.)  (Mimeo,) 

Average  quantities  and  costs  cf  clothing  purchased  by  farm  families. 
Clothing  purchased  in  one  year  by  1337  farm  families  of  selected 
localities  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Kansas,  Edna  Clark  and 
E.  L,  Kirkpatrick.  24  pp.  Dec.  1925*  (Cooperative:  BAE,  Ohio 

Wesleyan  Univ.,  Univ,  of  Ky.,  Univ.  of  Mo.,  Kans.  State  Agr.  Col., 

Farmer 1 s Wife ) (Mimeo . ) 

The  clothing  budget  of  the  professional  woman.  Mary  A.  Davis.  Trained 
Nurse  and  Hosp.  Rev.  78:  38-44.  Jan.  1927* 

The  changing  uses  of  textile  fibers  in  clothing  and  household  articles. 
Edna  L.  Clark.  Miec.  Pub.  31>  56  pp.  Oct.  1928. 
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Is  cotton  holding  its  own  for  household  uses?  Edna  L.  Clark.  Com.  and 
Finance  17:  821;  900.  Apr.  11;  18,  1928. 

Uses  of  cotton  in  clothing  and  household  articles.  Edna  L.  Clark.  Com. 
and  Finance  17:  406.  Feb.  15,  1928. 

Why  single  women  choose  to  wear  cotton  or  silk.  Edna  L.  Clark.  Com. 
and  Finance  16:  2441-2442.  Nov.  23,  1927. 

Why  married  women  choose  to  wear  cotton  or  silk.  Edna  L.  Clark. 1 Com. 
and  Finance  16:  2390-2391°  Nov.  16,  1927* 

Cotton  in  farm  women's  garb  partly  replaced  by  silk  and  rayon.  Edna  L. 
Clark.  Agr.  Yearbook  1927;  224-225. 

Some  Economic  Aspects  of  Housing 

Improving  your  house?  Here  are  ways  to  get  the  most  for  your  money. 
Lucile  W.  Reynolds.  Agr.  Sit.  34  (2):  12-13.  Feb.  1950° 

Using  credit  to  finance  farmhouse  improvements.  Lucile  W.  Reynolds. 
Misc.  Pub.  701,  13  pp.,  illus.  Nov.  1949# 

Many  families  improving  homes.  Gertrude  S.  Weiss.  Agr.  Sit.  32  (11): 

7 Nov.  1948. 

House  improvements  of  40  Ohio  farm  families,  Lucile  W.  Reynolds  and 
Emma  G.  Holmes.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  39:  341-344.  June  1947# 

Practices  of  farm  families  making  home  improvements.  Emma  G.  Holmes. 

7 pp.  Oct,  1946  (Mimeo.) 

State  and  local  housing  programs.  Lucile  W,  Reynolds.  7 PP®  Dec. 

1945®  (Mimeo.) 

Research  round  table  on  housing  in  family  economics.  Dorothy  £.  Brady. 
Jour.  Home  Econ.  31:  554.  Oct,  1939® 

Methods  of  Collecting  and  Analysing  Consumption  Data 

Use  of  income  elasticity  for  farm-urban  comparison  (conference  on 
research  in  income  and  wealth)  Mollie  Orshansky.  47  pp.  June 
1950.  (Mimeo.) 

Analyzing  families  by  composition  type  with  respect  to  consumption. 

Day  Monroe.  Jour.  mner.  Statis.  Assoc.  32:  35-39®  Mar.  1937® 

Measuring  changes  in  the  cost  of  living  of  Federal  employees  living  in 
Washington.  Faith  M.  Williams.  Amer.  Statis.  Assoc',  Proc.  29  (n.s. 
I85A) ; 125-130.  Mar.  1934.  (Also  in  Monthly  Labor  Rev.  38:  511-517# 
Mar.  1934) 


Methods  of  Collecting  and  Analyzing  Consumption  Data  (Cont'd)  95. 

Comparison  of  schedule  and  account  methods  of  collecting  data  on  family 
living.  Chase  Going  Woodhouse  and  Faith  M.  Williams.  Tech.  Bui. 

386,  43  pp.  Nov.  1933. 

An  equation  for  measuring  the  total  money  value  of  family  living. 

Faith  M.  Williams.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  22:  483-484.  June  1930* 

Scales  for  family  measurement.  Faith  M.  Williams.  Amer.  Statis.  Assoc. 
Proc.  (n.  s.  169A)  25:  135-139.  1930. 

Methods  and  aims  of  the  study  of  household  expenditures.  Chase  Going 
Woodhouse.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  18:  604-605.  Oct.  1926. 

Household  Buying 

Our  future  approach  to  consumer  problems.  Euth  O’Brien.  Jour.  Home  Econ. 
42;  736-737.  Nov.  1950. 

FTC  and  textiles  and  clothing.  Margaret  L.  Brew  and  Frieda  A.  Sloop. 

Jour.  Honle  Econ.  42s  637-640.  Oct.  1950* 

The  consumer  movement  in  the  United  States.  Ruth  O’Brien.  I’Enseignement 
Menager  (Bulletin  de  la  Federation  Internationale  de  L’Enseignement 
Menager  Fribourg  /Suisse/.)  23:  65-74.  Sept,  1950* 

Relationship  of  price  and  quality  of  potatoes  at  retail  level.  R.  A. 
Kelly,  H.  0.  Werner,  F.  A.  Kfantz,  Perry  Hemphill,  and  M.  E.  Cravens, 
Minn.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta0  Bui.  406  (North  Central  Regional  Pub.  16)  28  pp. , 
illus.  June  1950.  (Cooperative  with  Agr.  Expt.  Stas,  of  11  States) 

A home  economist  looks  at  marketing.  Margaret  L.  Brew.  Jour.  Marketing 
14  (l):  72-76.  July  1949.  (Speech  given  at  Winter  Conference  Amer. 
Marketing  Assoc.,  Cleveland,  Dec.  29,  1948)  (Abstract  in  Jour.  Home 

Econ.  41:  591.  Dec.  1949) 

\ - 

Present  guides  for  household  buying.  Ruth  O'Brien  and  Medora  M.  Ward. 
Misc.  Pub.  193/  35  PP»  Rev.  Jan.  1936;  issued  Apr.  1934. 

Purchasing  information  for  the  homemaker.  Faith  M.  Williams.  Jour. 

Home  Econ.  24;  902-903.  Oct.  1932. 

Selection.  Ruth  O’Brien  and  Olive  Hartley.  In  Household  Management 
and  Kitchens,  Chapter  IV,  Purchasing  Procedures,  pp.  73-98*  (The 
President’s  Conference  on  Home  Building  and  Home  Ownership. 

Washington,  D.  C.)  1932. 

Standard  specifications  for  household  buying  are  being  developed. 

Faith  M.  Williams.  Agr.  Yearbook  1931s  487-489. 

Purchasing  problems  of  the  household  buyer.  Faith  M.  Williams,  Jour. 

Home  Econ.  21:  724-730.  Oct.  192 9. 
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Guiding  family  spending.  Misc.  Pub.  66l,  2 6 pp.  Mar.  1949. 

Family  financial  planning,  21  pp.  Nov.  1945.  (FE  969) 

Serve  on  the  farm  home  front.  AWI-17,  8 pp.,  illus.  Jan.  1943. 

Family  saving  and  spending  plans.  Day  Monroe.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  34: 
659-661.  .Nov,  1942. 

Farm  family  money  management,  Rowena  Schmidt  Carpenter  and  Marian  A. 
Wayave.  Lantern-slide  series  356,  60  slides.  Mar.  1935* 

Managing  the  money  in  successful  families.  Chase  Going  Woodhouse. 
Jour.  Home  Econ.  23:  1-8.  Jan.  1931* 


Budget  for  a Government  girl.  Jean  L.  Pennock  and  Lucile  F.  Mork.  Nat’l. 
Mag.  Home  Econ.  Stud.  Clubs  9 (l) : 11.  Sept.  1944. 

Minimum-wage  budgets  for  women.  Misc.  Pub.  549,  42  pp.  June  1944. 

Living  on  your  salary  in  wartime  Washington.  25  pp.  Mar.  1943  (BHE  396) 

Factors  to  be  considered  in  preparing  minimum-wage  budgets  for  women. 
Gertrude  Schmidt  Weiss,  Marie  Waite,  Louise  Stitt,  and  Stella  Stewart. 
Misc.  Pub.  324,  46  pp.  Nov.  1938.  (Cooperative:  Dept,  of  Labor) 

Family  budgeting  in  the  emergency.  Faith  M.  Williams.  Assoc.  Land-Grant 
Col.  and  Univ.  Proc.  46  (1932):  366-373.  Mar.  1933. 

Family  living  standards  depend  on  use  as  well  as  on  size  of  income. 

Faith  M.  Williams.  Agr.  Yearbook  1932:  549-551* 

Budgets  for  farm  families.  Faith  M.  Williams.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  22: 
830-831.  Oct e 1930. 

Expenditures  of, farm  home  need  planning.  Chase  G.  Woodhouse.  Agr. 
Yearbook  1926:  332-334. 

The  economic  problems  of  the  home.  Chase  Going  Woodhouse.  Jour.  Heme 
Econ.  17:  498-504.  Sept.  1925. 

Planning  your  family  expenditures.  Chase  G.  Woodhouse.  Misc.  Cir.  68, 

6 pp.  July  1926. 


Analysis  of  104  account  books  kept  by  heme  demonstration  workers  for 
a twelve-month  period,  1936-37*  Bay  Monroe  and  Maryland  Y.  Pennell. 
10  pp.  Aug.  1937*  (Mimeo.) 

Farm  family  account  book.  Ruth  Crawford  Freeman  and  Day  Monroe, 
Unnumbered  pub.,  43  pp.  Dec.  1935. 
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Planning  and  recording  family  expenditures.  Chase  G.  Woodhouse. 

Farmers*  Bui.  1553#  22  pp.,  illus.  Dec,  1927* 

Record  of  family  expenditures  (account  hook).  Chase  G.  Woodhouse.  84 
pp.  1927. 

Expense  record  book  can  be  made  at  home  to  suit  family's  need.  Chase  G. 
Woodhouse.  Agr.  Yearbook  1927:  288-290,  illus. 


Time  costs  of  homemaking--a  study  of  1,500  rural  and  urban  households. 

10  pp.  July  1944.  (Mimeo.  9^) 

Determination  of  standards  for  the  establishment  of  household  budgets 
for  the  expenditure  of  money,  time,  and  energy:  Time  and  energy 

standards.  Hildegarde  Kheeland.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  25:  109-114. 

Feb,  1933. 

Leisure  of  home  makers  studied  for  light  on  standards  of  living. 
Hildegarde  Kneeland.  Agr.  Yearbook  1932:  582-564. 

Farm  home  makers  get  little  aid  in  housework  from  others  in  family. 

Ruth  Moore.  Agr.  Yearbook  1930:  241-243, 

Is  the  modern  housewife  a lady  of  leisure?  Hildegarde  Kheeland.  Jour. 
Home  Econ.  21:  7^5 -7^+6.  Oct,  1929. 

Limitations  of  scientific  management  in  household  work.  Hildegarde 
Kneeland.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  20:  3U-314-*  May  1928. 

Women  on  farms  average  63  hours'  work  weekly  in  survey  of  700  homes. 
Hildegarde  Kneeland.  Agr.  Yearbook  1928:  620-622. 

Fayolisme  et  taylorisme  dans  1* administration  menagere  et  organisation 
des  travaux  msnagers.  Hildegarde  Kneeland.  Rpt,  of  4th  Internatl. 
Cong.  Home  Econ.  Rome,  Italy,  Nov.  I4~l6,  1927#  p.  89 • 

Home  Economics  research  assists  home  makers  to  spend  income  wisely. 
Louise  Stanley.  Agr.  Yearbook  1932:  552-553* 

Home  maker's  time  may  be  economized  by  use  of  schedule.  Hildegarde 
Kneeland.  Agr,  Yearbook  1927:  38O-38I. 

Housewife's  time  has  varying  money  value  on  different  tasks.  Hildegarde 
Kheeland.  Agr.  Yearbook  1927:  386-^387* 

A study  of  the  time  spent  in  the  care  of  babies,  Laura  C.  Brossard. 
Jour.  Home  Econ.  18:,  123 -127*  Mar,  192 6. 

A new  blank  for  time  schedules.  Ilena  M.  Bailey.  Jour.  Home  Econ,  15: 
555-556.  Oct.  1923.  • 
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The  economic  contribution  of  homemakers.  Margaret  G.  Reid.  Amer . Acad. 
Polite  and  Social  Sci.  Ann.  25I:  61-69*  May  1947* 

Be  a victory  planner  in  your  home.  Unnumbered  pub.  6 pp.  1942. 

Adjusting  farm  family  living  to  the  impact  of  war  abroad  and  home 
defense.  Mi  sc.  Pub.  419*  7 PP*  Dec.  1940.  (Cooperative;  BAE) 

Home-making  in  this  modern  age.  A challenge  to  the  college  woman. 
Hildegarde  Kneeland,  Jour,  Amer.  Assoc.  Univ,  Woman  27:  75"79* 

Jan.  1934. 

Woman's  economic  contribution  in  the  home.  Hildegarde  Kneeland.  Amer. 
Acad.  Polit.  and  Social  Sci.  Ann.  143  (232):  33-40.  May  1929* 

Readjustments  in  family  living  are  as  drastic  as  those  effected  in 
farming,  Hildegarde  Kneeland  ana  Hazel  K.  Sticbeling.  Agr.  Yearbook 
1933:  385-397,  iliue. 


A study  of  250  successful  families.  Chase  Going  Woodhouse.  Soc, 

Forces  8:  5II-532.  June  1930. 

Character  development  in  children  of  successful  families.  Chase  Going 
Woodhouse.  Religious  Ed.  25:  904-910.  Dec.  1930. 

Social  and  economic  problems  of  the  home.  Chase  Going  Woodhouse.  Jour. 
Home  Econ.  19:  157-158.  Mar,  1927. 

Child-welfare  studies  important  in  work  of  home  economics  bureau. 

Louise  Stanley,  Agr.  Yearbook  1931:  143-144. 

Child  development.  Summary  of  titles  of  theses  completed  in  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  United  States,  1930  to  1949*  33  pp.  July 

1950. 


Rural  Family  Living  - Situation  and  Outlook 

Outlook  for  1951  (Oct,  1950  conference) 

Rural  family  living: 

Charts,  92  pp.  Oct.  1950  (GC’O-HE  178) 

Reports:  18  pp,  Nov.  1950  (FE  934) 

21  pp.  Feb.  1951  (FE  941) 

23  pp.  May  1951  (FE  951) 

Family  living  outlook,  1951*  G.  S.  Weiss.  Jour.  Home  Econ, 

43:  103-105.  Feb.  1951* 

Situation  and  outlook  for  consumer  goods: 

Clothing  and  textiles.  Margaret  L.  Brew.  6 pp.  Nov.  1950 
Housing,  Lucile  W.  Reynolds.  9 PP*  Nov.  1950 
Food.  . Mary  C.  Walsh.  5 pp.  Nov.  1950 
Farm  family  spending.  Gertrude  S.  Weiss,  5 pp.  Oct.  1950  (Mimeo.) 
Current  farm  family  living.  Barbara  B.  Reagan,  Jean  L.  Pennock,  and 
Lelia  Easson.  21  pp.  Oct.  1950. 

Economic  facts  about  families.  Filmstrip  No.  688.  50  frames. 
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Outlook  for  1990  (Oct.  1949  conference) 

Rural  family  livings 

Charts,  82  pp.  Oct.  1949  (Multi.) 

Reports:  53  pp.  Oct.  1949  (Mimeo,) 

1?  pp.  Feb.  1950  (FE  853) 

20  pp.  May  1950  (FE  875) 

20  pp.  Aug,  1950  (FE  913) 

Farm  family  living  situation.  Gertrude  S.  Weiss.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  42: 
101-103.  Feb.  1950 o 

Farm  living  spending  to  drop  less  than  net  income  in  1950.  Gertrude 
So  Weiss.  Agr,  Sit.  33  (12):  6-7.  Dec.  1949. 

Family  food  consumption  and  dietary  improvement.  Hazel  K.  Stiebeling. 

7 pp.  Nov.  1949.  (Mimeo.) 

Outlook  for  1949  (Oct,  1948  conference) 

Rural  family  living: 

Charts,  103  PP.  Oct,  1948  (Multi. ) 

Reports:  45  pp.  Oct.  1948  (FE  677) 

20  pp.  Feb,  1949  (FE  697) 

18  pp.  May  1949  (FE  718) 

15  pp.  July  1949  (FE  738) 

Economic  situation  of  families  in  the  United  States  today.  Gertrude 
S.  Weiss.  In  North  Atlantic  Regional  Conference,  Home  Economics 
Education,  Now  York  City,  Apr.  25-28,  1949.  U.  S.  Off.  Ed.  Misc. 

3342:  10-18.  Sept,  1949.  (Mimeo*) 

Some  nutritional  considerations  in  long-range  outlook.  Hazel  K. 

Stiebeling.  7 pp.  Oct.  1948.  (Mimeo.) 

Outlook  for  farm  family  living,  1949.  Gertrude  S.  Weiss.  5 PP*  Oct. 
1948.  (Mimeo.) 

Outlook  for  1948  (Oct,  1947  conference) 

Rural  family  living: 

Charts,  101  pp.  Oct.  1947  (Multi.) 

Reports:  30  pp.  Nov,  1947  (FE  601) 

.11  pp.  Jan.  1948  (fe  617) 

15  pp.  Apr.  1948  (FE  656) 

1947-48  world  view  of  nutrition.  Hazel  K.  Stiebeling.  6 pp.  Nov.  1947. 
(Mimeo, ) 

Farm  family  living.  Margaret  G.  Reid.  7 PP°  Nov.  1947.  (Mimeo.) 

The  outlook  for  nutrition  in  the  United  States.  Esther  F.  Phipard. 

5 pp.  Nov.  1947.  (Mimeo.) 

Outlook  .for  1947  (Oct.  1946  conference) 

Rural  family  living: 

Charts,  86  pp.  Oct.  1946'.  (Multi.) 

50  pp.  Oct.  1946  (FE  545) 

15  pp.  Jan.  1947  (FE  565) 

13  PP*  Apr.  1947  (FE  574) 

14  pp,  July  1947  (FE  561) 

World  nutrition  situation.  Hazel  K.  Stiebeling,  6 pp.  Oct.  1946.  (Mimeo 
Farm  family  living,  Margaret  G.  Reid.  5 pp.  Oct.  1946  (Mimeo.) 
Practices  of  farm  families  making  home  improvements.  Emma  G.  Holmes* 

7 PP*  Oct,  1946,  (Mimeo.) 
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Outlook  for  19^6  (Dec.  1945  conference) 
Rural  family  living: 


Charts, 

Reports: 


21  pp.  Dec.  1945 
17  pp.  Sept.  1945 
13  pp.  Oct.  1945 
35  PP»  Dec.  19^5 
16  pp.  Jan.  1946 
15  pp.  Feb.  .1946 
15  pp.  Mar.  1946 

13  PP*  Apr.  1946 

14  pp..  May  1946 
14  pp.  June  1946 
12  pp.  July  1946 


(Multi.  50) 

(FE  474) 

FE  488 ‘ 

Mimeo. 

FE  499 
FE  509 
FE  512 
FE  514) 

(FE  517) 

(FE  524) 

(FE  529) 

(FE  533) 

Margaret  G.  Reid.  7 PP 


13  pp.  Aug.  1946 
The  outlook  for  family  living. 

(Mimeo . ) 

Farm  family  living  prospects  in  1946. 

Food  for  home  use.  Faith  Clark. 

Housing  and  home  equipment.  Emma  G 
Clothing.  Rita  J.  Carter, 

Automobiles.  Rita  Je  Carter. 

Agr.  Sit.  29  (11):  41-46.  Nov.  1945. 
Nutrition  in  1946,  Faith  C3~ark.  4 pp.  Dec 
State  and  local  housing  programs.  Lucile  W. 
Dec.  1945.  (Mimeo.) 

Outlook  for  1945  (Nov.  1944  conference) 

Wartime  family  living: 

Charts, 

Reports: 


Margaret  Reid. 
Holmes. 


• Dec.  1945. 
(Dec.  1945) 


, 1945.  (Mimeo.) 
Reynolds.  7 pp. 


100 

pp. 

Nov. 

1944  1 

[Multi . ) 

47 

pp< 

Nov. 

1944  1 

[Mimeo , ) 

16 

pp. 

Nov. 

1944  ( 

FE 

432) 

20 

pp. 

Dec. 

1944  1 

FE 

437) 

18 

pp. 

Jan. 

1945  < 

FE 

440 

22 

pp. 

Feb. 

1945  1 

FE 

442) 

23 

pp. 

Mar. 

1945  < 

FE 

448) 

16 

pp. 

May 

1945  1 

FE 

453) 

14 

pp. 

June 

1945  1 

FE 

470) 

li,- 

pp. 

July 

1945  1 

[FE 

471) 

Food  requirements — comments  on  the  general  food  situation.  Hazel  K. 

Stiebeling.  4 pp.  Nov.  1944.  (Mimeo.) 

Nutritive  value  of  the  civilian  food  supply.  Faith  Clark.  4 pp.  plus 
10  pp,  charts.  Nov.  1944  (FE  429  and  BHNHE  433) 

Nutrition’s  part  in  the  war  food  program — and  after.  Esther  F. 
Phipard.  4 pp.  Nov.  1944.  (FE  431) 

Outlook  for  1544  (Oct.  1943  conference) 

Wartime  family  living: 

Charts, 

Reports: 


102 

pp. 

Oct. 

1943  1 

[Multi. ) 

48 

pp. 

Oct. 

1943  l 

[Mimeo. ) 

21 

PP. 

Nov. 

1943  1 

FE  415) 

15 

PP. 

Dec. 

1943  < 

FE  4l6) 

16 

PP. 

Jan. 

1944  1 

[FE  417) 
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Outlook  for  1944  (Cont ’ d ) 

Reports : (Cont * d ) 

17  pp.  Feb.  1944  (FE  4l8) 

18  pp.  Mar.  1944  (FE  419) 

13  PP.  Apr.  1944  (FE  420) 

15  pp.  May  1944  (FE  421  j 
11  pp.  June  1944  (FE  422) 

10  pp.  July  1944  (FE  423) 

15  pp.  Aug.  1944  (FE  424) 

15  pp.  Sept 0 1944  (FE  426) 

How  farm  income  is  being  used  for  family  living.  Helen  R.  Jeter. 

4 pp.  Oct.  1943.  (Mimeoo) 

After  the  war — full  consumption.  Helen  R.  Jeter.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  ^6: 
18-21.  Jan.  1944. 


Outlook  for  1943  (Oct.  1942  conference) 

Farm  family:  The  situation,  winter  1942-43 

Reports:  59  PP*  Nov.  1942  (Mimeo.) 

16  pp.  Jan.  1943  (FE  394) 

13  pp.  Feb.  1943  (FE  395) 

13  pp.  Mar.  1943  (FE  398) 

21  pp,  Apr.  1943  (FE  401) 

23  pp.  May  1943  (FE  404) 

23  pp.  June  1943  (FE  4o6) 

17  pp.  July  1943  (FE  409) 

19  pp.  Sept. 1943  (FE  4l2) 

Income  of  farm  families.  Dorothy  S»  Brady  and  Margaret  Jarman  Haygood. 
Agr.  Sit.  27  (8):  9-U.  Aug,  1943. 

How  well  fed  can  we  be  in  1943.  Hazel  K.  Stiebeling.  5 pp.  Oct.  1942. 
(Mimeo.) 

Farm  family  spending  and  saving  in  wartime.  Helen  R.  Jeter.  16  pp. 

Oct . 1942 . (Mimeo . ) 


Outlook  for  1942 

Farm  family  living:  The  situation,  fall  1941.  31  PP*  Oct.  1941. 

(Mimeo.) 

Rural  family  living:  The  situation,  early  1942.  Day  Monroe,  Hazel  K. 

Stiebeling,  Maryland  Y.  Pennell.  65  pp,  Feb.  1942.  (Mimeo.) 
Consumer  spending  in  1941  and  1942.  Dorothy  Se  Brady.  Agr.  Sit.  26 
(9):  11-14.  Sept.  1942. 


Outlook  for  1941  (Oct.  1940  conference) 

Farm  family  living: 

Charts,  33  pp.  Oct.  1940  (Multi.) 

Reports:  45  pp.  Oct,  1940  (Mimeo.) 

Adjusting  farm  family  living  to  the  impact  of  war  abroad  and  home 
defense.  Misc.  Pub,  4l9>  7 PP.  Dec.  1940. 

Summary  of  studies  of  farm  family  living,  1940.  10  pp.  Dec.  1941. 

(Mimeo. ) 

Farm  family  living,  1940  Census  facts.  43  pp.  Dec,  1941.  (Mimeo,) 
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Outlook  for  1940  (Oct.  1939  conference) 

Farm  family  living; 

Charts,  33  PP*  Oct.  1939  (Multi.) 

Reports:  Misc.  Pub.  377 > 8 pp.  Nov.  1939# 

Helping  farm  families  to  plan  their  clothing  expenditures.  Day 
Monroe.  11  pp.  Oct.  1939*  (Mimeo.) 

Summary  of  farm  household  accounts  from  17  States,  1938*  Maryland 
Y.  Pennell.  11  pp.  Oct.  1939*  (Mimeo.) 

Outlook  for  1939  (Oct.  1938  conference) 

Farm  family  living: 

Charts,  23  pp.  0cto  1938  (Multi.) 

Reports;  Misc.  Pub.  332,  6 pp.  Nov.  1938® 

Outlook  for  1938  (Oct.  1937  conference) 

Farm  family  living1 

Charts,  27  pp.  Oct,  1937  (Multi.)  ■ 

Reports;  Misc.  Pub.  297*  H PP.  Nov.  1937 • 

Goals  for  agriculture.  Hazel  K.  Stiebeling.  3 PP«  Oct.  1937  (Mimeo.) 
Division  of  farm,  family  income  among  farm  furnished  goods,  money 
expenditure  for  family  living,  and  change  in  net  worth.  Dorothy 
Brady.  13  pp.  Oct.  1937.  (Mimeo.) 

Outlook  for  1937  (Oct.  1938  conference) 

Farm  family  living: 

Charts  and  summaries.  27  pp.  Nov.  1938  (Multi.) 

Outlook  for  1938  (Oct.  1935  conference) 

Farm  family  living; 

Charts  and  summaries.  42  pp.  Nov.  1935  (Mimeo.) 

A summary  of  some  of  the  papers  presented  at  the  farm  family  living 
outlook  conference,  Washington,  D.  C.,  October  28  to  November  2,  1935 • 
Misc.  Ext.  Pub,  23,  24  pp,  Jan,  1938.  (Mimeo.) 

Planning  farm  family  living.  21  pp.  Sept.  1935*  (Mimeo.) 

Outlook  for  1935  (Oct,  1934  conference) 

Farm  family  living: 

Charts,  25  pp.  Nov.  1934.  (Mimeo.) 

The  share  of  family  members  in  work  and  leisure.  Rowena  Schmidt 
Carpenter.  17  pp,  Oct.  1934.  (Mimeo,  9453) 

Outlook  for  3.933 

Farm  family  living.  In  The  Agricultural  Outlook  for  1933>  Misc.  Pub. 

156:  97-100.  1933 « 
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FABRIC  PROPERTIES  AS  RELATED  TO  CONSUMER  SELECTION  AND  USE 

Physical  properties  of  plated  fabrics  knit  of  cotton,  wool,  viscose 
rayon,  and  nylon.  H.  M.  Fletcher,  A.  M.  Hansen,  and  M.  E.  Duensing. 
Cir,  848,  29  pp,,  illus.  Aug.  1950. 

Abrasion  resistance  of  four  rayon  fabrics  used  in  women’s  slips. 

H.  M.  Fletcher  and  J.  Gilliam.  Rayon  and  Synthetic  Textiles  31  (7): 
39-40.  July  1950o  (8):  54-56.  Aug.  1950. 

Properties  of  certain  constructions  of  cotton  fabrics  knit  from  single 
yarns.  Arnold  M«  Hansen  and  Hazel  M.  Fletcher.  Rayon  and  Synthetic 
Textiles  29  (ll):  52-54.  Nov.  1948;  (12);  61-64,  illus.  Dec.  1948. 

Stress -strain  properties  of  certain  yarns  and  knitted  fabrics  made  of 
rayon,  nylon  and  natural  fibers.  Hazel  M.  Fletcher  and  Pearl  A. 
Gilmore,  Rayon  Textile  Monthly  28  (9):  74-76,  illus.  Sept,  1947? 
(IO):  62-65,  illus,  Oct,  1947. 

Elastic  recovery  in  cotton  knitted  fabrics,  Arnold  M.  Hansen  and 

Hazel  M,  Fletcher.  Textile  Res.  Jour.  16;  571-575*  illus.  Nov.  1946. 

Physical  properties  of  knitted  fabric  made  of  natural  and  synthetic 
fibers.  Hazel  M,  Fletcher.  Rayon  Textile  Monthly  27  (6);  75-78* 
illus.  June  1946;  (7)“  88-91,  illus.  July  1946. 

Physical  properties  of  knitted  fabrics  made  of  natural  and  mercerized 
carded  and  combed  cotton  yarns.  Hazel  M.  Fletcher.  Rayon  Textile 
Monthly  26  (5);  87-90,  illus.  May  1945. 


Cotton- jersey  shrinkage  varies  with  construction.  Hazel  M.  Fletcher. 
Textile  World  99  (10):  139*  149*  illus.  Oct.  194 9. 

Dimensional  changes  of  knit  goods  in  laundering.  Hazel  M.  Fletcher, 
Mary  Ellen  Duensing,  and  Jane  F.  Gilliam,  Amer.  Dyestuff  Rptr.  38; 
481-483,  512,  illus,  June  27,  1949. 

Dimensional  changes  in  certain  cotton,  wool,  and  rayon  woven  fabrics 
during  various  cleaning  and  pressing  processes  . Hazel  M,  Fletcher 
and  M.  Virginia  Jones,  Cir.  793*  27  pp„,  illus.  Nov.  1948. 

Shrinkage  of  certain  cotton  woven  fabrics  caused  by  various  laundering 
and  pressing  procedures.  Hazel  M.  Fletcher  and  M.  Virginia  Jones, 
Amer,  Dyestuff  Rptr,  36:  727-729,  illus,  Dec,  15,  1947. 
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Fabrics  for  glass  curtains  and  draperies.  .Hazel  M.  Fletcher.  Amer. 
Dyestuff  Rptr.  38:  603-607*  illus.  Aug,  22,  1949. 

Quality  of  woven  clothing  fabrics  purchased  1944  to  1946.  Bess  V. 
Morrison,  Hazel  M,  Fletcher,  Pauline  Beery  Mack,  Mary  P.  Shelton, 
Ethel  L„  Phelps,  and  Evelyn  E.  Stout.  Misc.  Pub.66o,  122  pp., 
illus,  Feb.  1949*  (Cooperative;  Penn6  State  Col.,Univ.  of  Term., 
Univ.  of  Minn.,  Wash.  State  Col.) 

How  the  war  affected  civilian  textiles.  Bess  V.  Morrison,  Hazel  M. 
Fletcher,  Pauline  Beery  Mack,  Esther  Chapman  Morse,  Ethel  L,  Phelps, 
and  Evelyn  E.  Stout.  Jour.  Home  Soon.  3^S  21-30.  Jan,  1946. 
(Cooperative:  Penn.  State  Col.,  Univ.  of  Tenn.,  Univ.  of  Minn., 

and  Wash,  State  Col.) 

Judging  fabric  quality.  Bess  Viemont  Morrison.  Farmers1  Bui.  1831, 

22  pp.,  illus.  Dec.  1939* 

Selection  of  cotton  fabrics.  Ruth  O’Brien.  Farmers’  Bui.  1449,  22  pp., 
illus.  Issued  Mar.  1926;  rev.  July  1931* 


Analysis  of  work  shirts  and  overalls.  Margaret  B.  Hays,  Luella  S. 

Joiner,  and  Dorothy  C.  Caudill.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  37?  100-105,  illus. 
Feb,  1945. 

Physical  properties  of  26  work  garment  fabrics.  Margaret  B.  Hays,  Rayon 
Textile  Monthly  25  (l) : 72-74.  Jan.  1944. 

Plain  weave  cotton  dress  fabrics:  Analysis  of  six  types.  Margaret  B. 

Hays.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  35?  363-366,  illus.  June  1943. 

The  analysis  of  33  qualities  of  unbleached  muslin.  Gypsy  B.  Frankenberg 
and  Margaret  B.  Hays.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  34:  737-74.1,  illus.  Dec.  1942. 

Analysis  of  84  qualities  of  cotton  dress  prints,  Margaret  B»  Hays  and 
Gypsy  B.  Frankenberg.  Rayon  Textile  Monthly  23  (10);  74-76,  illus. 

Oct.  1942;  (11):  69.  Nov.  1942. 

Physical  properties  of  cotton  chambray  and  covert  fabrics.  Gladys  R. 
White.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  34:  42-50,  illus.  Jan.  1942. 

Physical  properties  of  cotton  corduroy  for  boys*  clothing.  Gladys 
White.  Amer.  Dyestuff  Rptr.  30?  295-298,  315-316,  illus.  June  9, 

1941, 

Physical  analysis  of  31  qualities  of  outing  flannel.  Margaret  B.  Hays 
and  Gypsy  B.  Frankenberg.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  33?  404-408.  June  1941. 

Physical  and  chemical  properties  of  some  turkish  towels.  Margaret  B. 

Hays  and  Ruth  E.  Elmquist.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  27:  567-592.  Nov.  1935* 
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Physical  properties  of  44  representative,  household  and  camp  blankets. 
Margaret  B.  Hays  and  Bess  M.  Viemont,  Rayon  and  Me  Hi  and  Textile 
Monthly  16:  276-278,  390-392,  397,  illus.  May,  July  1935. 

Blankets  vary  widely  in  desirable  properties,  various  tests  indicate. 
Margaret  B.  Hays.  Agr.  Yearbook  1935s  138-140. 

Fabrics  for  children’s  play  suits  tested  for  resistance  to  weather. 

K,  Melvina  Downey.  Agr.  Yearbook  193 li  221-225,  illus. 

New  fabric  finishes.  Margaret  S.  Furry.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  32s  542-543. 
Oct.  1940. 

Crease-resistant  fabrics,  Margaret  S.  Furry.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  31s 
241-242.  Apr.  1939* 

A study  of  weighted  silk  fabrics.  Margaret  S.  Furry  and  Rachel  Edgar. 
Jour,  Home  Econ.  20:  901-905.  1928. 


Cotton  utilization  studies  in  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics.  Bess  V. 
Morrison.  Jour,  Home  Econ,  33s  585-586.  Oct,  1941. 

Cotton  fabric  research  in  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics.  Ruth  O’Brien. 
Jour,  Home  Econ.  32:  443-447.  Sept.  1940. 

Serviceability  of  Textiles 

Physical  and  chemical  characteristics  of  some  sheetings  composed  wholly 
or  in  part  of  cotton  and  viscose  staple  rayon,  before  and  after 
laundering.  Bess  V.  Morrison,  Suzanne  Davison,  and  Verda  I.- McLendon. 
23  PP«,  illus.  Apr,  1950.  (Multi.) 

A study  of  four  classes  of  sheets  during  service.  Margaret  B.  Hays  and 
Ruth  Elmquist  Rogers,  Jour.  Home  Econ.  34:  112-117,  illus.  Feb.  1942 

Manufacturing  and  serviceability  tests  on  sheetings  made  from  two 
selected  mill  types  of  cotton.  Ruth  Elmquist  Rogers,  Margaret  B. 

Hays,  and  John  T.  Wiginton.  Tech.  Bui.  645,  32  pp»,  illus.  Feb. 

19 39*  (Cooperative:  BAE) 

Serviceability  of  fabrics  manufactured  from  three  grades  of  American 
Upland  cotton.  Ruth  E,  Elmquist  and  Margaret  B.  Hays.  Rayon  and 
Melliand  Textile  Monthly  16  (l):  50-51?  Jan.  1935?  (2):  41-42,  51> 
illus,  Feb.  1935. 

A study  of  the  raw  cotton  and  the  yarn  and  sheeting  manufactured  from 
three  grades  of  American  Upland  cotton.  Tech.  Bui.  4o6,  70  pp.,  illus 
Mar.  1934.  (Cooperative:  BAE,  Clems on  Agr.  Col.) 

Sheets  wear  chiefly  at  shoulder  height,  durability  tests  show.  Ruth 
O’Brien.  Agr.  Yearbook  1930:  474-477,  illus. 
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Where  sheets  wear  out.  Ruth  O’Brien  and  Judith  Steele.  Textile  World 
75  (15):  69,  103,  illus.  Apr.  13,  1929. 


A service  study  of  three  blanket  fabrics  made  from  various  blends  of 
wool  and  mohair.  Ruth  Elmquist  Rogers,  Margaret  B.  Hays,  and  John 
I.  Hardy.  Amer.  Dyestuff  Rptr.  31:  $18-324,  illus.  June  22,  1942. 
(Cooperative:  BAl) 

A serviceability  test  on  blankets  made  from  four  blends  of  wool, 

Margaret  B,  Hays,  Ruth  E.  Elmquist,  and  John  I,  Hardy.  Tech.  Bui.  572, 
24  pp.,  illus.  May  1937*  (Cooperative:  BAl) 

The  serviceability  of  curtain  marquisettes.  Bess  V.  Morrison  and 
Viola  C.  Jelinek.  Amer.  Dyestuff  Rptr.  34:  328-333.  Aug.  13,  1945* 

The  serviceability  of  a dish  towel  fabric.  Margaret  B.  Hays  and  Ruth 
Eimqui8t  Rogers.  Rayon  Textile  Monthly  23  (5):  83-84,  illus.  May 
1942. 

Serviceability  of  selected  types  of  cotton  and  rayon  knit  underwear. 

Ruth  Elmquist  Rogers,  Margaret  B.  Haj^s,  and  John  Ja  Brown.  Tech.  Bui. 
803,  21  pp.,  illus.  Jan.  1942,  (Cooperative:  BAE) 

Physical  characteristics  of  slip-cover  fabrics  as  a guide  to  their 
serviceability.  Bess  Viemont  Morrison.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  33:  66l- 

667,  illus.  Nov.  1941. 

A service  study  of  four  qualities  of  cotton  turkish  towels . Ruth  Elmquist 
Rogers  and  Margaret  B.  Hays.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  30:  406-412,  illus. 

June  1938. 

Table  linen  for  hotel  use,  Margaret  B»  Hays  and  Jeanne  D.  Guerin, 

Hotel  Monthly  4l  (488):  43-48,  illus,  Nov.  1933. 


Evaluating  the  serviceability  of  fabrics,  (Abstract)  Ruth  Elmquist 
Rogers  and  Margaret  B.  Hay3.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  34:  435*  Sept.  1942. 

What  we  learn  from  serviceability  studies.  Margaret  B.  Hays.  Jour. 
Home  Econ.  31:  170-172.  Mar.  1939. 


Specifications  and  Labeling  for  Textiles  and  Clothing 

Hosiery  labeling.  Margaret  Smith.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  36:  89-92,  illus. 
Feb.  1941i-. 

Hosiery  standards.  Ruth  O’Brien.  Jour.  Home  Econ,  28:  605-606.  Nov. 
1936. 


Specifications  and  Labeling  for  Textiles  and  Clothing  (Cont’d)  107. 

Specifications  for  cotton  broadcloth.  Gladys  R.  White.  Jour.  Home 
Econ.  32:  99-100.  Feb.  1940. 

Consumer  specifications  for  textiles.  Margaret  B.  Hays.  Jour.  Home 
Econ.  31s  444-446.  Sept,  1939. 

Consumer  classification  and  specifications  for  cotton  broadcloth.  Gladys 
White  and  Margaret  B.  Hays.  Amer.  Dyestuff  Rptr.  28:  410,  431-436, 

439,  illus • Aug.  7,  1939. 

Classification  of  sheets  as  an  aid  to  consumer  buying.  Margaret  B.  Hay®. 
Rayon  Textile  Monthly  18  (3):  71-72.  Mar.  1937* 

Some  specifications  of  wide  cotton  sheetings  bought  on  the  retail 

counter.  Margaret  S.  Furry.  Textile  World  7 6 (9):  53,  55»  Aug.  31, 
1929. 

Turkish  towels  and  specifications.  Margaret  B.  Hays.  Jour.  Heme  Econ. 
30:  395-396.  June  1936. 

A consumer  classification  and  specification  for  cotton  turkish  towels. 
Margaret  B.  Hays.  Rayon  Textile  Monthly  19  (4):  85-86,  112,  illus. 

Apr.  1938. 

New  shrinkage  rules  for  woven  cotton  goods.  Gladys  R.  White,  Jour. 

Home  Econ.  30:  636-638.  Nov.  1938. 


Specifications  for  blankets.  Delia  Ann  Taylor.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  31: 
382-383.  June  1939. 

Suggested  consumer  specifications  for  6ix  classes  of  household  blankets. 
Margaret  B.  Hays.  Rayon  Textile  Monthly  20  (2):  71-73,  illus.  Feb. 
1939. 


Proposed  minimum  requirements  of  3 types  of  upholstery  fabrics  based  on 
the  analysis  of  62  materials.  Bess  Viemont  Morrison  and  Margaret  B. 
Hays.  Cir.  483,  28  pp.,  illus.  July  1938. 


Trade  practice  rules  for  the  silk  industry.  Margaret  S.  Furry.  Jour. 
Home  Econ.  31:  34-36.  Jan.  1939. 

Terms  used  on  textile  labels.  Margaret  B.  Hays.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  28: 
151-156.  Mar.  1936. 

Labels  on  clothes  we  buy.  Clarice  L.  Scott.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  26:  546- 
550,  illus.  Nov.  1934. 

Textile  buying  for  the  home  would  be  aided  by  system  of  labeling.  Ruth 
0fBrien.  Agr.  Yearbook  1931:  53-3-516. 
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Design  of  research  in  textiles  and  clothing.  Hazel  M.  Fletcher.  Join*. 
Home  Econ.  4l:  256-258.  May  1949. 

Method  for  evaluating  the  elastic  properties  of  knitted  fabrics.  Hazel 
M.  Fletcher,  Arnold  M.  Hansen,  and  Mary  Ellen  Duensing.  Textile  Res. 
Jour.  19:  94-96,  illus*  Feb.  1949. 

Comparison  of  strip  and  grab  breaking  strength  of  two  classes  of  uphol- 
stery fabrics.  Bess  V.  Morrison  and  June  C.  Wilbur.  Rayon  Textile 
Monthly  27  (7):  85-87,  illus.  July  1946. 

Comparison  of  two  hosiery  abrasion  testing  machines.  Margaret  B.  Hays 
and  Dorothy  C.  Caudill.  Textile  Res.  14  (6):  I83-I87,  illus.  June 
1944. 

Introducing  the  "Grex" . Ruth  O'Brien.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  35:  637* 

Dec.  1943. 

Comparison  of  the  breaking  strength  of  fabrics  as  determined  by  the  pendu- 
lum and  incline  plane  testing  machines.  Gladys  R.  White  and  Emma  C. 
Petersen.  Rayon  Textile  Monthly  21:  757-758.  Dec.  1940;  22:  34-35* 

Jan.  1941. 

Comparison  of  the  breaking  strength  of  fabrics  as  determined  by  the  pendu- 
lum and  incline  plane  testing  machines.  Textile  World  90  (ll):  80. 

Nov.  1940. 

Textiles  and  clothing:  Selected  list  of  references  on  the  physical  test- 

ing of  fabrics.  Margaret  B.  Hays.  Home  Econ.  Bib.  8,  32  pp.  Rev. 

Dec.  1935*  (Mimeo.) 

A controlled  humidity  room  for  testing  textiles.  Margaret  B.  Hays.  Jour. 
Home  Econ.  23:  662-668.  July  1931. 

A method  for  determining  the  thickness  of  pile  and  napped  fabrics. 

Margaret  B.  Hays.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  23:  56O-564.  June  1931. 

Methods  of  testing  waterproofed  fabrics.  Margaret  B.  Hays.  Jour.  Home 
Econ.  22:  675-679.  Aug.  1930. 


Mildew  and  rot  resistance  of  textiles  and  effectiveness  of  textile 
fungicides.  Tentative  method  (3rd  revision — Apr.  4,  1946)  Report 
of  Research  Committee,  Mer.  Assoc.  Textile  Chera.  and  Color. 

(Margaret  S.  Furry,  member  of  committee)  Amer.  Dyestuff  Rptr.  35: 
P274-P276,  P282.  June  3,  1946. 

Testing  mildew  resistance  of  treated  fabrics  by  the  soil  suspension 
method.  Margaret  S.  Furry.  In  symposium  on  mildew  resistance  presented 
at  the  meetings  of  Committee  D-13,  New  York  City,  Oct.  21,  1943. 
Published  by  the  ASTM,  pp.  15-22,  illus.  Mar.  1944. 
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Soil  suspension  method  for  testing  mildew  resistance  of  treated  fabrics. 
Margaret  S.  Furry  and  Marian  Zaraetkin.  Amer.  Dyestuff  Rptr.  32: 
395-398,  illus . Sept.  13,  1943. 

The  deterioration  of  cotton  fabric  by  certain  micro-organisms.  Dorothea 
E.  Klemme,  Glenn  A.  Greathouse,  Katharina  Bollenbacher,  and  Seth  Pope. 
Cir.  737,  11  pp.,  illus.  Sept.  1945.  (Cooperative:  BPl) 

Testing  impregnated  fabrics  for  antibacterial  properties.  Doris  J. 
Hirschmann  and  Helen  M.  Robinson.  Soap  and  Sanitary  Chem.  17  (9): 
94-103,  119.  Sept.  1941, 


Flow  characteristics  of  dispersions  of  cotton  and  regenerated  cellulose 
rayon  fabrics  in  cuprammonium.  Viola  C.  Jelinek.  Indus,  and  Engin. 
Chem.,  analyt.  Ed.  1 6;  172-178,  illus.  Mar.  1944. 

An  example  of  the  use  of  statistics  in  a study  of  chemical  test  methods. 
Lilliam  E.  Weidenhammer.  In  ASTM  Standards  on  Textile  Materials,  pp. 
376-379.  Oct.  1942. 

A comparative  study  of  four  methods  for  the  quantitative  determination 
of  wool  in  mixed  fabrics.  Lillian  E.  Weidenhammer.  Amer.  Dyestuff 
Rptr.  31 : 441-445.  Sept.  14,  1942. 

The  sulfuric  acid  and  aluminum  chloride  carbonization  methods  for  the 
determination  of  wool  in  mixed  fabrics  compared  in  an  inter -laboratory 
study.  Lillian  E.  Weidenhammer,  Bertil  A.  Ryberg,  and  F.  A.  Prisley. 
Amer.  Dyestuff  Rptr.  30:  P348-P357*  July  7,  1941.  (Cooperative: 

Amer.  Assoc,  of  Textile  Chem.  and  Colorists  and  Hayward -Schuster 
Woolen  Mills) 

Aluminum  chloride-carbonization  and  sulfuric  acid  methods  for  the 

determination  of  wool  in  wool-rayon  mixtures.  Lillian  E.  Weidenhammer. 
14  pp.  1940.  (Mimeo.) 

A modified  method  for  measuring  wool  damage  due  to  scale  breakage.  James 
H.  Kettering.  Rayon  and  Melliand  Textile  Monthly  17  (6):  49-50.  1936. 

(Also  in  Jour.  Home  Econ.  28:  225-259,  illus.  Apr.  1936) 

Methylene  blue  absorption  as  a quantitative  measure  of  wool  damage,  Ruth 
E.  Elmquist  and  Olive  P.  Hartley.  Textile  Res.  5 (3):  149-156,  illus. 
Jan.  1935* 

Dilution  method  for  micro-kjeldahl  determinations.  Olive  P.  Hartley. 
Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  Analyt.  Ed.  6:  249.  July  15,  1934, 

A modified  method  for  determining  the  tendering  of  cotton.  Ruth  Elmquist. 
Jour.  Home  Econ.  23;  62-66.  Jan.  1931. 
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Artificial  soiling  of  cotton  fabrics  preparatory  to  laundering  studies. 
A,  Elizabeth  Hill.  Jour.  Agr.  Res.  39*  539-550 • Oct.  1,  1929* 

Fabricsf  stiffness  is  measurable  by  device  made  for  the  purpose.  Esther 
C.  Peterson  and  Tobias  Dantaig,  Agr.  Yearbook  1928:  279-280. 


• • TEXTILE  AND  CLOTHING  BUYING  GUIDES 

Buying  men’s  suits.  Clarice  L.  Scott.  Misc.  Pub.  688,  2lj.  pp.,  illus. 
Sept.  19U9. 

Cotton  shirts  for  men  and  boys.  Margaret  Smith.  Farmers’  Bui.  1837# 
II4.  pp.,  illus.  Issued  Dec.  1939?  SI.  rev.  Apr.  19^9* 

Buying  boys’  suits.  Clarice  L.  Scott,  Farmers’  Bui.  1877#  18  pp., 
illus.  July  I9I4.I • 


A laboratory  evaluation  of  certain  features  of  cotton  housework  dress 
construction.  M.  C.  Whitlock,  R.  E.  Petzel,  B«  V.  Morrison,  and. 

H.  M.  Fletcher.  Cir.  889.  (in  press) 

Abrasion  resistance  of  buttonholes.  Hazel  M,  Fletcher  and  Mary  C. 
Whitlock.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  IpL:  ll+3-lU7#  illus.  Mar.  19U9* 

When  you  buy  a house  dress.  Mary  C,  Whitlock.  What’s  New  in  Home 
Econ.  12  (3):  I46-U9,  181+-185,  illus.  Nov.  19^4-7 • 

Better  fit  for  slips.  Margaret  Smith.  Lingerie  Merchandising  3 (l2)t 
103-107,  illus.  * Dec • 1947. 

Women’s  dresses  and  slips:  a buying  guide.  Clarice  L.  Scott.  Farmers 

Bui.  1851,  22  pp.,  illus.  Sept.  I9I4O. 

Buying  guides  for  costume  slips.  Clarice  L.  Scott.  6 pp.,  July  1935* 
(Mimeo.  626) 

Quality  guides  in  buying  ready-made  dresses.  Clarice  L.  Scott,  Leaflet 
108,  8 pp.  July  193U# 

Hosiery  for  women • A buying  guide.  Margaret  Smith.  Misc.  Pub.  3=4-2# 

23  pp»#  illus.  1939* 

When  a woman  buys  a coat.  Clarice  L.  Scott.  Unnumbered,  pub.  23  pp., 
illus.  June  1938. 

Quality  guides  in  buying  women’s  cloth  coats.  Clarice  L.  Scott. 

Leaflet  117,  8 pp.  July  1938. 
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•Consumers  speak  about  -women’s  winter  coats.  Mary  C.  Whitlock  and 
Martha  L.  Hensley.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  I4I1  83-85*  Feb.  196-9 • 

The  consumer  speaks  again  on  house  dresses.  Mary  C.  Whitlock  and 
Pauline  Beery  Mack.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  l+Os  180-182.  Apr.  1968. 
(Cooperative:  Penn.  State  Col.) 

The  consumer  speaks  about  house  dresses.  Alice  Sundquist  and  Mary  C. 
Whitlock.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  38j  562-568.  Nov.  1966*  (Cooperative: 
Ext.  Serv.) 


Window  curtains. • .planning  and  selection.  Martha  L.  Hensley  and 

Bess  V.  Morrison.  H.  & G.  Bui.  6,  l6  pp.,  illus.,  in  color.  Feb.  1951* 

Guides  for  buying  sheets,  blankets,  and  bath  towels.  Bess  M.  Vicmont, 
Margaret  B.  Hays,  and  Ruth  O’Brien.  Farmers’  Bui.  1765*  28  pp*,  illus. 
Dec.  1936.  (Supersedes  Leaflet  103,  issued  Jan.  1936  and  Leaflet  111, 
issued  Apr.  1935) 

Buying  bedspreads.  Bess  M.  Viemont.  6 pp.  Feb.  1935*  (Mimeo.  605) 

Sheets  for  the  hotel.  How  to  take  the  guesswork  out  of  buying  them. 

Ruth  O’Brien.  Hotel  Monthly  I4.O  (672):  39"6l»  illus.  July  1932. 

Present  guides  for  household  buying.  Ruth  O’Brien  and  Medora  M.  Ward. 

Mi  sc.  Pub.  193,  35  PP*  Issued  Apr.  1936-5  rev.  Jan.  1936. 

Standards  for  consumers’  goods.  Ruth  O’Brien.  In  Boston  Conf.  on 
Distribution,  pp.  86.-88.  Sept.  1936- • 


Clothing  selection  charts.  Set  of  9*  1937* 

Guides  to  buying  children’s  clothing.  Clarice  L.  Scott  and  Margaret 
Smith.  Film-strip  series  627,  56  frames.  May  1937* 

A guide  to  fabric  selection.  Lantern-slide  series  138,  6-7  slides. 
June  1925. 


COTTON  HOSIERY 

Chemical  finishes  for  cotton  yarn  and  hosiery.  Margaret  S.  Furry.  Rayon 
Textile  Monthly  29  (l)t  58-60,  illus.  Jan.  196-8;  (2):  67-70.  Feb. 

191+8}  (3):  65-66.  Mar.  196-8. 

Distensibility  and  bursting  strength  of  cotton  hose  of  various  con- 
structions. Margaret  S.  Furry  and  Arnold  M.  Hansen.  Rayon  Textile 
Monthly  26  (6)*  71“76»  illus.  Apr.  1965*  (Abstract  in  Expt.  Sta. 

Rec.  96*  556*  Apr.  1966) 
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COTTON  HOSIERY  (Cont'd) 


Cotton  hose  as  a vehicle  for  a fungicide  in  treatment  of  athlete*  s foot* 
Phoebe  J,  Crittenden  and  Luella  S.  Joiner*  Jour.  Lab*  and  Clin*  Med* 
29*  606-608,  illus*  June  19U4* 

Serviceability  of  full-fashioned  cotton  hoset  a study  of  hosiery  knit 
with  various  toe  reinforcements.  Margaret  B,  Hays  and  Mary  Caroline 
Boyer.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  36*  35“37*  Jan.  19144-. 

A service  study  of  women* s full-fashioned  hosiery  manufactured  from 
four  varieties  of  long  staple  American  cotton.  Margaret  B,  Hays,  • 

Ruth  Elmquist  Rogers,  and  Mary  Caroline  Boyer.  Amer.  Dyestuff  Rptr. 
32i  I87-I9O,  209-211,  illus.  Apr.  26,  19U3 • 

A serviceability  study  of  full-fashioned  cotton  hose  for  nurses.- 
Margaret  B.  Hays,  Emma  C.  Petersen,  and  Viola  C.  Jelinek,  Amer. 
Dyestuff  Rptr.  30*  U71"U78»  U95*U96,  illus.  Sept.  15,  1914-1* 

Hosiery  seam  position  during  the  Frazier  test.  Emma  C.  Petersen* 

Rayon  Textile  Monthly  22  (8):  59**62,  illus.  Aug.  19Ul« 

Cotton  hosiery  fabrics  made  on  lj-5  gauge  machines.  Underwear  and  Hosiery 
Rev.  2U  (8):  26-27,  illus.  Aug.  1941. 

Weight  distribution  analysis  of  full-fashioned  cotton  hosiery  made  by 
Agr.  Dept.  Underwear  and  Hosiery  Rev.  2 14.  (I).)*  118-119*  Apr.  19Ul» 

Physical  properties  of  women* s full-fashioned  hosiery  knit  from  com- 
mercial cotton  yarns.  Margaret  B.  Hays,  Emma  C.  Petersen,  and  Delia 
Ann  Taylor*  Jour.  Home  Econ.  3^2  U6l'“U7ht  illus.  Sept.  19l|-0* 

Water  repellency  of  cotton  hose.  Margaret  S.  Furry  and  Lillian  E. 
Weidenhammer . Rayon  Textile  Monthly  21:  370-371*  June  19l+0j  21: 
I4.3I-U32,  illus.  July  19ix0o 

Full-fashioned  cotton  hosiery  for  women.  7 pp*f  illus.  (May  I9U0). 

Finishing  treatments  applied  to  cotton  hose.  Margaret  S,  Furry  and 
Lillian  E.  Weidenhammer.  Amer.  Dyestuff  Rptr.  29:  203-205*  Apr. 

15,  19k0;  229-23U,  illus.  Apr.  29,  I9I4.O . 

Coffee  shop  waitresses  find  answer  to  wartime  hosiery  problem* 

Caroline  Boyer.  Hotel  Monthly  51  (598):  3U“35>  illus.  Jan.  19U3* 

New  white  cotton  hose  requires  less  mending,  test  study  made  by  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  shows.  Underwear  and  Hosiery  Rev.  25  (7)*  35* 

July  19I4 2. 

New  mesh  designs  for  cotton  hosiery.  Rayon  Textile  Monthly  23  (7)*  70. 
illus.  July  19U2. 

Cotton  hosiery  for  women  - a portfolio  of  design.  David  H.  Young. 
Unnumbered  pub.,  38  plates.  19^2. 
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Full-fashioned  cotton  hose  of  I4O-8O  cotton  yarn.  Knit  Goods  Weekly 
I4.O  (18):  llj..  Nov.  3,  19I4. 

Duty  hose  are  now  made  of  lisle.  Margaret  B.  Hays,  Emma  C.  Petersen, 
and  Viola  C.  Jelinek.  Amer.  Jour.  Nursing  J4I:  769-771*  illus. 

July  19Ul • 

New  full-fashioned  cotton  hosiery  fabrics.  Knit  Goods  Weekly  39  (15)* 

8,  illus.  Apr.  II4.,  19i4.1* 

Government- styled  campus  socks.  Rayon  Textile  Monthly  22  (I4.) $ 57#  illus 
Apr.  191-t-l  • 

U.  S.  Bureau  advises  lisle  hose  for  beauticians.  Modern  Beauty  Shop 
26  (10) t lllj,  illus.  Oct.  19U0. 

Cotton  stockings  styled  for  nurses.  Emma  C.  Petersen.  Trained  Nurse 
and  Hosp.  Rev.  105  (U)f  307*  illus.  Oct.  19U0. 

Lisle  hose  for  nurses.  Emma  C.  Petersen.  Modern  Hosp.  55  (U)*  88, 
illus.  Oct.  19U0 • 

Hosiery  production  in  the  United  States  with  special  reference  to  the 
use  of  cotton.  Rose  F.  Monachino,  I4.6  pp.,  illus.  May  191+9 • (Mimeo*) 


CARE  OF  TEXTILES  AND  CLOTHING 
Laundering  and  Detergents 

Comparison  of  effects  of  wringer  and  spinner  water  extractions  on 
deterioration  of  fabrics.  I.  Marron.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  1+3 * 277”278. 
Apr.  1951. 

The  effect  of  laundering  on  dimensions  and  elastic  properties  of 
certain  plain  and  rib  knit  cotton  fabrics.  Hazel  M.  Fletcher  and 
William  D.  Graham.  Amer.  Dyestuff  Rptr.  39*  7 59~7<a>l+*  Nov.  13*  1959* 

Effects  of  laundering  on  size  and  shape  of  sheer  window  curtains.  Hazel 
M.  Fletcher,  Martha  L.  Hensley,  and  Jane  F,  Gilliam.  Jour.  Homo  Econ. 
1+2:  J+l+7 —1+1+8 , illus.  June  1950* 

Effectiveness  of  detergents  in  removing  soil  from  a cotton  and  a wool 
fabric.  Margaret  S.  Furry  and  Verda  I.  McLendon.  Amer.  Dyestuff 
Rptr.  39*  209-212,  illus.  Apr.  3,  1950. 

Soaps  and  synthetic  detergents  for  home  laundering  of  cottons. 

Margaret  S.  Furry.  8 pp.  Apr.  19U9*  (Multi.) 


114.  Laundering  and  Detergents  (Cont’d) 

Detergent  evaluation.  Soap  and  Sanitary  Chemicals  25  (2):  79-81.  Feb. 

1949. 

An  evaluation  of  soaps  and  synthetic  detergents.  Margaret  S.  Furry, 

Verda  I.  McLendon,  and  Mary  E.  Aler.  Amer.  Dyestuff  Rptr.  37s  P751- 
P759#  illus.  Nov.  15,  1948.  (Abstract  in  Textile  Indus.  112  (12): 

119.  Dec.  1948) 

Methods  and  equipment  for  home  laundering.  Ruth  O’Brien  and  Helen  S. 
Holbrook.  Farmers’  Bui.  1497#  39  pp.#  illus.  Issued  June  1926;  rev. 
Oct.  1937#  si*  rev.  Feb.  1940, 

The  reactions  of  three  all-wool  blanket  fabrics  to  three  types  of  launder- 
ing, Ruth  E.  Elmquist  and  Margaret  B.  Hays.  Amer.  Dyestuff  Rptr.  26: 
469-476,  illus.  Aug.  9,  1937* 

Ironing  as  a factor  in  the  deterioration  of  cotton  fabrics.  Ruth  E. 
Elmquist  and  K.  Melvina  Downey.  Rayon  Textile  Monthly  17  (12):  68-70, 
74,  illus.  Dec.  1936;  18  (1):  81-84,  illus.  Jan.  1937?  (2):  51-53# 
illus.  Feb.  1937* 

Cotton  fabrics  as  affected  by  variations  in  pressure  and  in  length  of 
exposure  during  ironing,  K.  Melvina  Downey  and  Ruth  E.  Elmquist. 

Tech.  Bui.  517#  32  pp.,  illus.  Apr.  1936. 

Laundry  tests  under  scientific  control  show  how  to  prevent  damage. 

K.  Melvina  Downey.  Agr.  Yearbook  1932:  569-572,  illus. 

Cotton  fabric  finish  may  be  restored  by  right  laundering.  Esther  C. 
Petersen.  Agr.  Yearbook  I927:  219-221,  illus. 

Washing  clothes  a problem  in  temperatures.  A.  Elizabeth  Hill,  Agr.  Year- 
book 1926:  759-761. 

Stain  Removal 

Stain  removal  from  fabrics:  home  methods,  Margaret  S.  Furry,  Farmers* 

Bui.  1474,  30  pp.,  illus.  Issued  Aug.  1926;  rev.  Sept.  1942. 

Starches,  Other  Finishes 

Breaking  strength,  elongation,  and  folding  endurance  of  films  of 
starches  and  gelatin  used  in  textile  sizing.  Margaret  S.  Furry. 

Tech.  Bui.  674,  36  pp.,  illus.  Apr.  1939, 

Strength  produced  in  different  fabrics  by  various  starches  and  modified 
starches.  Margaret  S.  Furry.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  28:  687-690.  Dec. 

1936. 

Stiffness  produced  in  fabrics  by  different  starches  and  sizing  mixtures. 
Margaret  S.  Furry.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  25:  143-149,  illus.  Feb.  1933. 
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Evaluating  starches  for  sizing  and  finishing,  Margaret  S,  Furry.  Melliand 
Textile  Monthly  4:  371-374,  illus.  Sept.  1932. 

Dasheen  starch  found  suitable  for  sizing  and  finishing.  Margaret  S. 

Furry.  Textile  World  81  (l4):  34-35,  illus.  Apr.  2,  1932. 

Some  physical  properties  of  starch  pastes  vhich  affect  their  stiffening 
power  on  fabrics.  Margaret  S.  Furry.  Tech,  Bui.  284,  18  pp,,  illus. 

Mar.  1932. 

Starches  from  cannas  and  dasheens  may  aid  the  textile  industry.  Margaret 
S.  Furry.  Agr.  Yearbook  1930s  490-491. 

Stiffness  in  fabrics  produced  by  different  starches  and  starch  mixtures 
and  a quantitative  method  for  evaluating  stiffness.  Esther  C. 

Petersen  and  Tobias  Dantzig.  Tech.  Bui.  108,  30  pp.,  illus.  Apr. 

1929. 

Starches  and  other  finishes  for  fabrics.  Esther  C.  Petersen.  Agr.  Year- 
book 1926:  680-681. 

Prevention  of  Mildew  and  Other  Microbial  Deterioration 

Preventing  and  removing  mildew;  home  methods.  Margaret  S.  Furry.  AIS- 
72,  10  pp.,  illus.  June  1948. 

Fabrics  without  mildew.  Margaret  S.  Furry.  Agr.  Yearbook  (Science  in 
Farming)  1943-47;  811-814. 

The  resistance  of  treated  cotton  fabrics  to  attack  by  termites  and 
micro-organisms.  Raymond  A,  St*  George  and  Margaret  S.  Furry.  Amer. 
Dyestuff  Rptr.  35s  207-210,  illus.  Apr.  22,  1946.  (Cooperative;  BEFCi) 

Mildew  prevention  and  removal.  Dorothea  Klemme.  What  * s New  in  Home 
Econ,  8 (1);  32-33,  84-85,  illus.  Sept,  1943. 

Effective  mildew-resistant  treatments  for  cotton  fabrics,  Margaret  S. 

Furry  and  Helen  M.  Robinson.  Amer.  Dyestuff  Rptr.  30;  504,  520-524. 

Sept.  29,  l$4l. 

Process  of  rendering  fabric  resistant  to  fungal  and  bacterial  attack. 

Helen  M.  Robinson.  U,  S.  Patent  2,247,339-  June  24,  1941. 

Mildew-resistant  treatments  on  fabrics.  Margaret  S.  Furry,  Helen  M. 
Robinson,  and  Harry  Humfeld.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.  33;  538-545, 
illus.  Apr.  1941,  (Cooperative;  BPI) 


Determining  the  deterioration  of  cellulose  caused  by  fungi.  Glenn  A. 
Greathouse,  Dorothea  E.  Klemme,  and  Henry  D.  Barker 0 Indus,  and 
Engin.  Chem.  14;  614-620.  Aug.  15,  1942.  (Cooperative:  BPl) 


11 6.  Prevention  of  Mildew  and  Other  Microbial  Deterioration  (Cont'd) 

A study  of  oxygen  absorption  and  catalase  production  during  growth  of 
Chaetomium  globosum  on  cotton  fiber  and  yarn.  Dorothea  E.  Klemme. 
Jour.  Bacteriology  43s  171- 180,  illus.  Feb.  1942. 

Physical  and  chemical  changes  produced  in  bleached  cotton  duck  by 

Chaetomium  globosum  and  Spirochaeta  cytophaga.  Ruth  Elmqui6t  Rogers, 
Helen  G.  Wheeler,  and  Harry  Humfeld.  Tech.  Bui.  72 6,  35  PP«>  illus. 
Mar.  1940.  (Cooperative:  BPl) 


Enzymatic  digestion  of  protein  fibers.  Margaret  Towell  Goldsmith. 
Textile  Res.  Jour.  20:  6l3-6l6,  Sept.  1950* 

The  utilization  of  wool  by  four  saprophytic  micro-organisms  in  the 
presence  of  additional  nutrients,  Doris  J.  Hirschmann,  Marian 
Zametkin,  and  Ruth  Elmquist  Rogers.  Amer.  Dyestuff  Rptr.  33: 

353-359,  illus.  Aug.  14,  1944. 

Comparison  of  growth  cf  Trichophyton  interdigitale  on  wool  fabric  with 
and  without  additional  nutritive  media,  Ruth  Elmquist  Rogers,  Doris 
J.  Hirschmann,  and  Harry  Humfeld.  Soc.  Expt.  Biol,  and  Med.  Proc. 

45:  729-733.  Nov.  1940.  (Cooperative:  BPl) 

Process  for  protecting  protein  fibrous  materials.  Ruth  E.  Elmquist, 
Harry  Humfeld,  and  James  H.  Kettering.  U.  S.  Patent  2,207,630. 

July  9,  1940.  (Cooperative:  BPl) 

Process  for  protecting  materials  of  keratin  composition.  Harry  Humfeld, 
James  H.  Kettering,  and  Ruth  E.  Elmquist.  U.  S.  Patent  2,204,360. 
June  11,  1940.  (Cooperative:  BPl) 

The  sterilization  of  wool  and  its  effect  on  physical  and  chemical 
properties  of  a wool  fabric.  Harry  Humfeld,  Ruth  E.  Elmquist,  and 
James  H.  Kettering.  Tech.  Bui.  588,  27  pp.,  illus.  Sept,  1937* 
(Cooperative:  BPl) 


Effectiveness  of  fungicidal  chemicals  in  preventing  the  growth  of 
Trichophyton  interdigitale  and  Epidermophyton  floccosum  in  shoe 
leather.  Dorothea  Klemme  and  Agnes  C.  Baldwin.  Cir.  758,  18  pp. 
Feb.  1947. 

Storage 

The  effect  of  various  storage  conditions  on  a cotton,  a linen  and  a 
woolen  fabric.  Ruth  Elmquist  Rogers  and  Margaret  B.  Hays.  Textile 
Res.  13  (6):  20-35,  illus.  Apr.  1943. 
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• Children 

A child’s  poncho, ♦•shower -shelter,  Indian  style.  Clarice  L*  Scott. 

2 pp,,  illus.  July  1950.  (Multi.  87) 

Dresses  designed  for  little  girls.  Clarice  L.  Scott.  Leaflet  225, 

4 pp.,  illus.  Aug.  194-9 • 

Dresses  for  little  girls.  Clarice  L.  Scott.  Leaflet  80,  8 pp.,  illus. 

• July  1931. 

Dresses  for  the  little  girl.  Maude  Campbell.  Leaflet  26,  8 pp.,  illus. 

• Stay. 1928. 

Child’s  self-help  overall.  Clarice  L.  Scott.  Leaflet  251,  4 pp.,  illus. 
Dec.  1948. 

Functional  clothes  design.  Clarice  L.  Scott.  Jour.  Home  Econ,  40:  123- 
124,  illus.  Mar.  1948. 

Fabrics  and  designs  for  children's  clothes.  Clarice  L.  Scott  and  Margaret 
Smith.  Farmers'  Bul>  1778;  23  PP*,  illus.  Oct.  1937* 

Clothing  economies  for  school  girls.  Clarice  L.  Scott.  Child  Welfare 
28:  68-71,  illus.  Oct.  1933* 

New  clothes  for  baby.  Margaret  Smith.  Hygeia  10:  694-696,  illus.  Aug. 
1932. 

Clothes  for  little  folks,  Clarice  L.  Scott.  Child  Welfare  26:  352-353, 
381,  illus.  Feb.  1932. 

Standards  for  children's  clothes  stress  comfort,  simplicity,  and  self- 
help.  Louise  Stanley.  Agr . Yearbook . 1932 : 568. 

Rompers.  Clarice  L.  Scott.  Leaflet  79,  8 pp.,  illus.  Sept.  1931* 
(Formerly  Leaflet  11.  Oct.  1927) 

Children's  versus  adult's  clothing.  Clarice  L.  Scott.  Home  Econ.  News 
2 (9):  79-80,  illus.  Sept.  1931* 

Fitting  the  child.  Clarice  L.  Scott.  Parents'  Mag.  6 (6):  47.  June 

1931* 

New  developments  in  teaching  children’s  clothing.  Clarice  L.  Scott. 

Home  Econ.  News  1 (6) : 65,  69.  June  1930. 

Cotton  fabrics  are  the  most  suitable  for  children's  wear.  Clarice  L. 
Scott,  Agr,  Yearbook  1930:  190-192,  illus. 

Self-help  via  buttonholes.  Ruth  Van  Deman.  Child  Study  7:  305-306. 

July  1930. 
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Children  (Cont’d) 


Suits  for  the  small  hoy.  Clarice  L.  Scott.  Clothing  Trade  Jour.  34: 
347-349,  iiius.  Mar.  1930. 

Self-help  suits  for  the  small  hoy.  Clarice  L.  Scott.  Child  Welfare  24: 
237,  276,  iiius.  Jan.  1930. 

Suits  for  the  small  boy.  Clarice  L.  Scott.  Leaflet  5 2 , 8 pp.,  iiius. 

Oct.  1929. 

Ensembles  for  sunny  days.  Clarice  L.  Scott.  Leaflet  63*  4 pp.,  iiius. 

June  1930. 

Sun  suits  for  children.  Ruth  O’Brien.  Leaflet  24,  8 pp.,  iiius,  Apr, 

• 1928. 

Children’s  sun  suits  benefit  health  and  promote  happy  play.  Ruth  O’Brien. 
Agr.  Yearbook  1928:  191-193#  iiius. 

The  self  help  bib.  Ernestine  Chubb.  Child  Welfare  23:  195-196#  iiius. 

Dec.  1928. 

Children’s  outdoor  play  suits.  Alice  C.  Q,uerfeld.  Child  Welfare  25: 
620-621,  iiius.  June  1931* 

1 

Fabrics  for  children’s  play  suits.  K.  Melvina  Downey  and  Dorothy  M.  Ellis. 
Textile  World  78:  304-307,  iiius.  July  1930. 

Play  suit 8 for  winter.  Bess  M.  Viemont.  Leaflet  54,  8 pp.,  iiius. 

Issued  Nov.  1929#  si.  rev.  Sept.  1930. 

Play  suits  for  the  young  child.  Bess  M.  Viemont.  Childhood  Ed.  6: 

208-209,  iiius.  Jan.  1930. 

New  developments  in  designing  children’s  clothing.  Ruth  O'Brien.  Jour. 
Home  Econ.  21:  748-749.  Oct.  1929. 

Children's  clothing.  Clarice  L.  Scott  and  Margaret  Smith.  Film-strip 
series  289#  58  frames.  Issued  Aug.  1932;  reissued  Mar.  1940. 

Adults  : ’ 

Zip-sleeve  raincoat.  Clarice  L.  Scott.  2 pp,,  iiius.  July  1950. 

(Multi.  86) 

Shopper’s  coat,  Clarice  L.  Scott.  Leaflet  271,  4 pp.,  iiius.  May 
1950. 

You  can  make  this  all-weather  coat  that  has  everything, 
pp.  34-35#  94,  104-105,  iiius.  Jan.  1950. 


Woman's  Day, 


Adults  (Cont'd) 
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Dresses  and  aprons  for  work  in  the ‘home.  Clarice  L.  Scott  and  Elizabeth 
Bruzgulis.  Farmers’  Bui.  1963,  16  PP**  illus.  Issued  Nov.  1944;  rev. 
Oct.  1947. 

Functional  work  clothes  designed  for  women.  Clarice  L.  Scott,  Research 
Achievement  Sheet  79  (H) , 2 pp.  Sept.  1947.  (Multi.) 

Round  the  house  work  clothes.  4 pp.j  illus.  June  1947.  Multi.  70. 

Clothing  that  works.  Clarice  L.  Scott.  Agr.  Yearbook  (Science  in  Farm- 
ing) 1943-47:  807-810. 

Work  clothes  for  women.  What's  New  in  Home  Econ.  7 (1):  26-27,  96, 
illus.  Sept.  1942.  ! ■ ■ 

Work  clothes  for  women  in  white.  Margaret  Smith.  Hygeia  20:  500-501; 
528-529.  July  1942. 

Work  clothes  for  women.  Clarice  L.  Scott.  Farmers’  Bui.  1905*  16  pp.* 
illus.  June  1942. 


BODY  MEASUREMENTS  AND  GARMENT  SIZING 

Improved  sizing  of  children's  clothing.  Ruth  O'Brien,  Research  Achieve 
ment  Sheet  63  (H),  2 pp,  Aug.  1946.  (Multi.) 

Precision  sizing  for  garments  and  shoes.  Ruth  O’Brien.  Forecast  6l  (4) 
22-25,  70,  illus.  Apr.  1945* 

A method  for  reproducing  and  recording  contours.  Stella  M.  Leche.  Amer 
Jour,  Anthropol.  2:  275-277.  Sept.  1944. 

Women's  measurements  for  garment  and  pattern  construction.  Ruth  O'Brien 
and  William  C.  Shelton.  Misc.  Pub.  454,  73  PP**  illus.  Dec.  1941. 

Shoe  sizing  and  fitting.  An  analysis  of  practices  and  trends.  Carol 
Willis  Moffett.  Misc,  Pub.  469*  31  PP«  Oct.  1941. 

An  annotated  list  of  literature  references  on  garment  sizes  and  body 
measurements.  Ruth  O'Brien,  Misc.  Pub.  7Q,  48  pp.  May  1930. 

Need  for  garment  size  standards.  ’Ruth  O'Brien.  Com.  Standards  Monthly 
6:  I68-I69.  Dec.  1929* 


Body  measurements  of  American  boys  and  girls  for  garment  and  pattern 
construction.  Ruth  O'Brien,  Meyer  A.  Girshick,  and  Eleanor  P.  Hunt. 
Misc,  Pub.  366,  l4l  pp.,  illus.  July  1941, 
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BODY  MEASUREMENTS  AND  GARMENT  SIZING  (Cont'd) 


Children’s  body  measurements  for  sizing  garments  and  patterns*  Ruth 
O'Brien  and  Meyer  A.  Girshick.  Misc.  Pub.  365 , 25  pp.,  illus. 

Sept.  1939* 

A scientific  basis  for  standard  sizes  for  children's  garments  and  pat- 
terns. M.  A.  Girshick.  Jour.  Amer.  Statis.  Assoc.  34:  362-364. 

June  1939. 

Standard  sizes  for  children's  clothes--a  primer  for  the  consumer  and 
the  trade.  19  pp.,  illus,  1941.  (Mimeo.) 


HOME  SEWING 
Clothing 

Pitting  coats  and  suits.  M.  Smith.  H.  & G.  Bui.  11,  23  pp.,  illus. 

(in  press) 

Fitting  dresses.  Edna  E.  Sommerfeld.  Farmers'  Bui.  1964,  30  pp.,  illus 
Jan.  1945. 

Fitting  dresses  and  blouses.  Maude  Campbell.  Farmers'  Bui.  1530,  30  pp 
illus.  May  1927* 

Garment  fitting  for  the  home  dressmaker.  Maude  Campbell.  Agr.  Yearbook 
1££6:  399-401. 

Pattern  alteration.  Margaret  Smith.  Farmers'  Bui.  1968,  40  pp.,  illus. 
May  1945. 


Abrasion  resistance  of  buttonholes.  Hazel  M.  Fletcher  and  Mary  C. 
Whitlock.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  4l:  143-147,  illus.  Mar.  1949* 

Quick  tricks  for  easy  sewing.  Margaret  Smith.  Practical  Home  Econ.  2 6 
(1):  25,  52,  illus.  Jan.  1948. 

How  to  tailor  a woman's  suit.  Margaret  Smith.  Misc.  Pub,  591,  24  pp., 
illus.  Mar.  1946. 

Making  a dress  at  home.  Margaret  Smith.  Farmers'  Bui.  1954,  24  pp., 
illus.  May  1944. 

Aids  to  home  sewing.  Margaret  Smith.  16  pp.,  illus.  (Aug.  1943) 
(Multi . ) 

Coat  making  at  home.  Margaret  Smith.  Farmers'  Bui.  1894,  27  pp., 
illus.  Dec.  1941. 


Clothing  (Cont’d)  2.21. 

Seams  and  finishes  for  dresses.  Frieda  W.  McFarland.  Jour.  Home  Econ. 
20:  247-250.  Apr.  1928. 

Present  trends  in  home  sewing.  Ruth  O’Brien  and  Maude  Campbell.  Misc. 
Pub.  4,  16  pp.  Sept.  1927* 

Clothing  still  often  homemade  on  farms  to  large  extent.  Maude  Campbell. 
Agr.  Yearbook  1927:  184-185. 

Score  cards  for  judging  clothing  selection  and  construction.  Ruth 
O’Brien,  Maude  Campbell,  and  Mary  Aleen  Davis.  Misc.  Cir.  90,  13  pp. 
Jan.  1927. 


Fitting  dresses.  Slidefilm  No.  C-13.  31  frames.  In  color.  Oct.  1950. 

Truly  yours.  The  dress  that  fits.  Motion  picture,  16  mm.,  in  color 
with  sound.  1949 • 

Making  a coat.  Film-strip  series  621,  19  frames.  Nov.  1941. 

Household  Textile  Articles 

Slip  covers  for  furniture.  Bess  Viemont  Morrison.  Farmers’  Bui.  1873* 
26  pp.,  illus,  Feb.  1941.  (Supersedes  Leaflet  76,  issued  June  1931) 

A selected  list  of  references  on  home  furnishings.  Bess  M.  Viemont. 
Misc.  Ext.  Pub.  26,  9 pp.  Bev.  March  1937*  (Mimeo.) 

Cotton  fabrics  suitable  for  hooked -rug  foundations.  Ellen  K.  Beavens 
and  John  T.  Wiginton.  Textile  World  8l:  708-710,  illus.  Feb.  20, 
1932.  (Cooperative:  BAE) 

Cotton  is  utilized  as  new  foundation  material  for  making  hooked  rugs. 
Bess  M.  Viemont.  Agr.  Yearbook  1932:  558-560,  illus. 

Window  curtaining.  Bess  M.  Viemont.  Farmers’  Bui.  1633*  29  pp.,  illus. 
Sept.  1930.  (Supersedes  Farmers’  Bui.  1516,  issued  Nov.  1926) 


Slip  covers  for  straight  chairs.  Slidefilm  592*  64  frames.  Oct.  1940. 

Slip  covers  for  upholstered  chairs.  Slidefilm  591*  65  frames.  Oct.  19*10. 

Making  hooked  rugs.  Bess  M.  Viemont  and  Ola  Powell  Malcolm.  Slidefilm 
320,  53  frames.  Deo.  1933* 

Livable  living  rooms.  Bess  M.  Viemont.  Lantern-slide  series  285,  50 
slides.  May  1932. 

Aids  in  window  curtaining.  Lantern  slide  series  209*  53  slides.  Rev. 

Dec.  1931* 
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CQNSERVATICN  OF  CLOTHING  AND  HOUSEHOLD  TEXTILES 


How  to  press  a man’s  suit.  Clarice  L.  Scott.  Successful  Farming  1+7 
(1+)*  138-11+1,  illus.  Apr.  I9J4.9. 

How  to  pack  a man’s  suit.  Clarice  L.  Scott.  Woman’s  Day,  pp»  126-127, 
1 1(2,  illus.  Feb.  191+9* 

Make-overs  from  leather,  fur,  and  felt.  Clarice  L,  Scott.  Misc.  Pub. 
6ll+,  16  pp.,  illus.  Oct.  191+6. 

New  ideas  for  clothing  make-overs.  Clarice  L.  Scott.  Jour.  Home  Econ. 

37:  550-553,  illus.  Nov.  191+5* 

Knitwear  make-overs.  Clarice  L.  Scott  and  Anne  Hagood.  Misc.  Pub. 

. 575,  - 19  PP*,  illus.  Aug.  191+5* 

Make-overs  from  coats  and  suits.  Clarice  L*  Scott*  Misc.  Pub.  5l+5, 
l6  pp.,  illus.  191+1+* 

Make-overs  from  men’s  suits. • Clarice  L.  Scott.  Leaflet  230,  8 pp., 
illus.  Nov.  191+2. 


ABC’s  of  mending.  Clarice  L,  Scott  and  Bess  Viemont  Morrison.  Farmers’ 
Bui.  1925,  23  pp*,  illus.  Issued  Nov.  191+2 1 rev.  Sept.  191+3 • 

Mending  men’s,  suits.  Clarice  L.  Scott  and  Anne  F.  Hagood.  Misc.  Pub. 
1+82,  2l+  pp.,  illus.  Jan.  191+3 • 

Mending  ABC’s.  Clarice  L.  Scott.  18  pp.,  illus.  Aug.  191+2.  (Multi, 

59)  .7  . 

Challenge  to  ingenuity.  Clarice  L.  Scott.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  35*  617” 

620,  illus.  Dec.  19l+3«  (Also  in  Housecraft  17  (ll)»  130-131*  Nov* 
191+1+) 

Repair  that  old  purse.  Burnette  Ameson.  2 pp.,  illus.  Oct,  191+1+* 
(Multi,  1+6) 

Carpet  and  rug  repair.  Bess  Viemont  Morrison  and  Irma  Ekstrom.  Farmers’ 
Bui.  i960,  l6  pp.,  illus.  Oct.  191+1+* 

Take. care  pf  the  wool  you  have.  AWI-26,  1+  pp.,  illus.  Mar.  191+3* 

Save  your  clothes,  Clarice  L.  Scott.  20  pp.,  illus.  (June  191+2) 
(Multi.) 

Reclaim  the  family  wardrobe . Burnette  Arne son • 10  pp.,  illus.  (June 

191+2)  (Multi.) 


HOME  DYEING 
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Some  natural  dyes  give  long  life  to  cotton  fabric*  Margaret  S.  Furry* 
Rayon  Textile  Monthly  2 6 (ll):  103-105*  Nov*  19U5* 

Home  dyeing  with  commercial  dyes*  6 pp*  Apr*  19U4«  (Mimeo*) 

Home  dyeing  with  natural  dyes.  Margaret  S.  Furry  and  Bess  M,  Viemont* 
Mi  sc*  Pub*  230,  36  pp*  Dec*  1935* 


GENERAL 

Effectiveness  of  television  in  teaching  sewing  practices*  M.  C.  Wilson 
and  E.  0*  Moe*  Ext*  Cir.  J4 66,  35  PP*>  illus*  June  1951*  (BHNHE 
cooperating) 

Trends  and  styles  in  house furnishings*  Marsha  Froeder*  Jour*  Home 
Econ.  U2i  20i).-205.  Mar.  1950* 

Trends  in  textiles  e.nd  clothing*  Mary  C,  Whitlock*  Jour.  Home  Econ* 

39*  I103-U0U.  Sept,  19U7* 

Science  helps  solve  our  clothing  problems.  Hazel  M,  Fletcher  and 
Bess  V.  Mprrison*  Jour*  Home  Econ*  38*  509-512*  Oct,  19U6. 

The  textile  situation  on  the  home  front*  Ruth  O’Brien*  Jour*  Home  Econ. 
36:  83-86.  Feb.  19Uj-» 

Wartime  textile  adjustments.  Ruth  O’Brien.  Jour.  Home  Econ*  3 U* 

512-51U.  Oct.  19 142. 

Cotton  fabrics  again  in  fashion’s  favor  for  women’s  summer  wear. 

Ruth  O’Brien.  Agr.  Yearbook  1928:  233“235»  illus. 

Cotton  trade  feels  changes  of  styles  in  women’s  clothing.  Ruth  O’Brien* 
Agr.  Yearbook  192?*  232-23U* 

The  contribution  of  home  economists  to  textile  research.  Ruth  O’Brien* 
Jour.  Home  Econ,  3U*  1|33“U35»  Sept*  19it2* 

Applied  physics  in  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics*  Margaret  B.  Hays. 

Jour.  Applied  Physics  10:  537-5^2 • Aug.  1939* 

The  program  of  textile  research  in  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 

Ruth  O’Brien*  Jour.  Home  Econ.  22:  281-287.  Apr*  1930* 

Bibliography  on  the  relation  of  clothing  to  health.  Ruth  O’Brien. 

Esther  C,  Petersen  and  Ruby  K.  Worner*  Misc*  Pub*  62,  1J4.6  pp*  Nov* 

1929. 

Footwear.  E,  T.  Shively.  Home  Econ.  Bib*  1,  29  pp*  Jan.  1927* 

(Mimeo*  102) 

Progress  in  textiles*  R*  O’Brien.  Jour*  Home  Econ*  19*  555“557»  Oct *1927* 
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PUBLICATIONS  - HOUSING  AND  HOUSEHOLD  EQUIPMENT 


HOUSING 

Farmhouse  Requirements 

Farm  family  housing  needs  and  preferences  in  the  north  central  region, 

P,  Nickell,  M.  Budolfson,  M.  Liston,  and  E,  Willis,  N,  Gent,  Reg, 

Pub,  20  (Iowa  Agr,  Expt,  Sta,  Bui,  378),  173  pp,,  illus.  Feb,  1951, 

(N.  Cent,  Reg,  Proj,,  BHNHE  cooperating) 

What  northeast  farm  families  want  in  a new  house,  Elizabeth  Beveridge, 
Agr.  Sit,  34  (7):  8-9.  July  1950. 

Farm  housing  in  the  Northeast,  NE,  Reg,  Pub,  1 (N,  Y,,  Cornell  Agr. 

Expt,  Sta,  Mem.  292),  458  pp.,  illus.  1949.  (NE.  Reg.  Proj.,  BHNHE 
cooperating) 

The  farm-housing  survey.  Misc.  Pub.  323,  42  pp,,  illus.-  Mar.  1939, 
(Cooperatives  Bur,  Agr.  Engin.,  Ext.  Serv.,  and  Off,  of  the  Secy.) 

Housing  requirements  of  farm  families  in  different  regions  of  the 

United  States.  Maud  Wilson,  Misc.  Pub,  322,  40  pp.,  illus,  Feb,  1939. 

Minimum  adequate  standards  for  farm  dwelling  and  household  equipment. 

6 pp.  Rev,  1946.  (Mimeo,)  (Cooperative*  BPISAE) 

Proposed  minimum  adequate  standards  for  the  farm  dwelling  to  be  located 
on  an  adequate  farm,  11  pp,,  illus.  July  1944.  (Mimeo.) 

Minimum  requirements  for  farmhouses.  Misc.  Pub.  475.  8 pp*  Oct,  1941. 
(Cooperative:  BACE) 

The  need  for  rural  housing.  Emma  G.  Holmes  and  Grace  M.  Angle.  10  pp, 
Apr.  1944.  (Mimeo.  941) 

Recent  research  in  family  housing.  Dorothy  S.  Brady.  Jour,  Home  Econ, 

31:  554-555.  Oct.  1939. 

Rural  housing.  Louise  Stanley.  Housing  23  (1):  55-60.  Apr.  1935. 

The  U.  S.  D.  A.  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  contribution  toward  a better 
farm  homes  program.  Louise  Stanley.  Agr.  Engin.  7:  137-138. 

Apr.  1926. 

The  development  of  better  farm  homes.  Louise  Stanley'.  Agr.  Engin. 

7:  129-130.  Apr,  1926. 


House  Planning 
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When  you  build  or  remodel  your  farmhouse.  A guide  to  planning.  D.  G. 
Carter,  K.  H.  Hinchcliff,  and.O.  C.  Meyer.  N.  Cent.  Reg.  Pub.  8 
(ill.  Agr.  Col,  Ext.  Cir.  620),  48  pp.,  illus.  Jan.  1948.  (N.  Cent. 
Reg.  Proj.,  BHNHE  cooperating) 

Your  farmhouse  ...  planning  the  kitchen  and  workroom,  H.  Holbrook, 

H.  & G.  Bui,  12,  48  pps,  illus,  (In  press) 

Your  farmhouse  ...  planning  the  bathroom.  Misc,  Pub,  638,  16  pp,,. illus. 
Mar.  1948.  (Cooperatives  BPISAE) 

Your  farmhouse  ,,,  cut-outs  to  help  in  planning,  Misc.  Pub.  622,  47  pp., 
illus.  May  1947,  (Cooperative;  BPISAE  and  Ext.  Serv.) 

Your  farmhouse  ...  how  to  plan  remodeling.  Misc.  Pub.  619,  24  pp., 
illus.  Apr,  1947.  (Cooperative;  BPISAE) 

Electric  light  for  the  farmstead.  E.  Beveridge  and  A.  V.  Krewatch. 
Farmers’  Bui.  1838,  47  pp.,  illus.  (In  press)  (Rev,  of  1940  bul.) 
(Cooperatives  BPISAE) 

Closets  and  storage  spaces.  Maud  .Wilson,  J.  Robert  Dodge,  and  Elma 

Edwards,  Farmers’  Bul.  1865,  22  pp,,  illus.  Nov.  1940.  (Cooperatives 
BACE) 

Closets  and  other  storage  arrangements  for  the  farm  home.  Maud  M. 

Wilson.  40  pp.,  illus.  Nov.  1934.  (Mimeo.) 

Consider  the  children  in  the  home.  Rowena  Schmidt  Carpenter.  Lantern- 
slide  series  315,  60  slides.  May  1933. 

Floors  and  floor  coverings.  Farmers’  Bul,  1219,  29  pp.,  illus. 

Issued  Sept.  1921,  rev.  1924. 

Kitchen  Planning 

Step->saving  U-kitchen  plan.  Lenore  Sater  Thye.  RAS-134  (H),  2 pp. 

Nov.  1950,  (Multi.) 

.A  step-saving  U kitchen.  Lenore  Sater  Thye  and  J,  Robert  Dodge. 

Misc.  pub,  646,  16  pp,,  illus.  Issued  Feb.  1948,  rev.  Apr.  1949. 

A good  kitchen  deserves  good  light.  Lenore  Satep  Thye.  Electricity 
in  Building  6 (11);  6-7,  illus.  Nov,  1949. 

A farm  kitchen  full  of  new  ideas,  Lenore  Sater.  , Farm  Jour.  72  (3); 
136-139,  illus.  Mar.  1948. 

Easy  to  build  kitchen  cabinets  fop  the  remodeled  farmhouse.  Geraldine 
G.  Orrell.  Misc.  Pub.  680,  23  pp.,  illus.  Feb.  1949* 
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Kitchen  Planning  (Cont»d) 


Selected  list  of  references  on  kitchen  planning  and  equipment,  Mary 
Rokahr  and  Lenore  E.  Sater,  Misc,  Ext,  Pub,  61,  24  pp,  July  1941, 
(Mimeo • ) 

Minimum  desirable  kitchen  working  and  storage  space  and  equipment, 

Helen  S,  Holbrook,  16  pp,  1941.  (Mimeo,  8750) 

Planning  the  kitchen.  Louise  Stanley  and  Maud  M,  Wilson.  8 pp.  Rev, 
Jan,  1940.  (Mimeo.  613— R) 

Planning  the  kitchen.  Louise  Stanley,  architectural  Rec.  76*  303— 311* 
illus,  Oct.  1934, 

Kitchen  arrangement  studied  by  photo-electric  eye.  Louise  Stanley. 

Jour.  Home  Econ.  25*  126-128,  illus,  Feb.  1933. 

Abolishing  the  inefficient  kitchen.  Hildegarde  Kneeland,  Jour.  Home 
Econ.  21*  475-481.  July  1929. 

Abolishing  the  domestic  lock-step.  The  scientific  kitchen.  Hildegarde 
Kneeland,  Housing  problems  in  America,  pp.  15-25.  Proceedings  of  the 
Tenth  National  Conference  on  Housing,  Philadelphia,  Jan,  28-30,  1929. 

Convenient  kitchens.  Greta  Gray,  Farmers*  Bui.  1513,  30  pp.,  illus. 
Nov,  1926. 


A step-saving  U kitchen,  Slidefilm  C— 2,  40  frames.  Sept.  1949. 

A step-saving  kitchen.  Motion  picture,  2 reels,  16  mm.,  in  color, 
with  sound,  1948. 

Come  into  the  kitchen.  Lantern-slide  series  238,  52  slides.  May  1929. 

The  convenient  kitchen.  Set  of  8 charts.  1927. 

House  Plans 

Farmhouses  for  the  North.  L-311,  4pp.,  illus,  June  1951.  (BHNHE, 

BPISAE  coop,  with  ext.  serv,  and  agr.  engin.  depts,  of  State  agr,  cols.) 

Southern  farmhouses,  L-303,  4 pp.,  illus.  May  1951.  (BIINHE,  BPISAE 
coop,  with  ext,  servs.  and  agr.  engin.  depts.  of  State  agr.  cols.) 

Expansible  farmhouses.  L-301,  4 pp.,  illus.  Apr.  1951.  (BHNHE,  BPISAE 
coop,  with  ext.  servs.  and  agr.  engin,  depts.  of  State  agr,  cols.) 

Farmhouse  plans  for  minimum  budgets.  L-287,  4 pp.,  illus.  June  1950. 
(BHNHE,  BPISAE  coop,  with  ext,  servs.  and  agr,  engin.  depts.  of  State 
agr.  cols.) 


House  Plans  (Cont’d) 
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4 farmhouses  for  the  South.  L-285,  4 pp*,  illus,  Apr,  1950,  (BHNHE 
BPISAE  coop,  with  ext,  servs,  and  agr,  eng in,  depts.  of  State  agr, 
cols , ) 

Farmhouse  plans  for  Northeastern  States,  Llewellyn  Price,  J,  Robert 

Dodge,  Lenore  Sater,  and  Helen  Holbrook,  Misc,  Pub,  658,  20  pp,,  illus. 
Dec,  1948.  (Cooperative:  BPISAE) 


HOUSEHOLD  EQUIPMENT 
General 

The  consumer  speaks  -about  household  equipment,  V,  Enid  Sater,  Jour, 

Home  Econ,  39:  15-16,  Jan.  1947. 

Consumers  speak  again  on  equipment.  V.  Enid  Sater.  Jour.  Home  Econ. 

41:  21—22.  Jan.  1949, 

Some  household  equipment  developments,  Earl  C McCracken,  Jour.  Home 
Econ.  38:  575-578.  Nov.  1946. 

If  you’re  shopping  for  home  equipment,'  Arnold  E.  BarAgar,  Elaine  Knowles, 
Earl  C McCracken,  Louise  J.  peet,  P.  B.  Potter,  Gail  M«  Redfield,  Enid 
Sater,  and  Lenore  Sater.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  38:  137-148,  Mar.  1946. 
(Cooperative:  Univ,  Nebr.,  Columbia  Univ.,  Iowa  State  Col,,  Purdue 
Univ.,  and  Va,  Poly,  Inst.) 

Minimum  adequate  standards  for  farm  dwelling  and  household  equipment. 

6 pp.  Rev,  1946.  (Mimeo.)  (Cooperative:  BPISAE) 

A bibliography  on  household  equipment,  45  pp.  Aug.  1941.  (Mimeo.) 

Refrigerators 

Walk— in  refrigerators  on  farms.  (Study  of  some  existing  installations 
shows  how  two-temperature  walk-ins  were  built  and  used.)  E,  C McCracken, 
H.  L.  Carver,  and  J.  P.  Hollingsworth.  Air  Conditioning  and  Refrig,  News 
63  (2):  14-15 « May  14,  1951.  (Cooperative:  BPISAE) 

Non-sweating  duct  for  refrigerator  walls,  P.  E.  James  and  C.  P.  Davis,  Jr. 
Refrig,  Engin.  59:  463,  illus.  May  1951.  (Cooperative:  BPISAE) 

Method  of  installing  pellet-type  insulation.  P,  E.  James  and  C.  P.  Davis, 
Jr.  Refrig.  Engin.  39  (6):  562,  illus.  June  1951.  (Cooperative: 

BPISAE) 

How  to  choose  and  use  your  refrigerator.  AIS-56,  16  pp.,  illus,  Oct. 

1946. 
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Refrigerators  (Cont’d) 


How  to  make  your  refrigerator  last  longer.  AWI-4,  8 pp.,  illus.  19 42. 

The  household  refrigerator*  Points  to  look  for  in  selecting.  6 pp. 

Apr.  19i|£),  (Mimeo.  835) 

Meat  keeping  in  home  refrigerators  studied' in  varying  conditions. 

Anna  M.  Pabst.  Agr • Yearbook  1951*  3&9-370. 

A test  of  five  ice-cooled  household  refrigerators.  Mildred  B.  Porter. 

Ice  £nd  Refrig.  78  (l):  49“50,  illus.  Jan.  1930* 

Refrigerator  economy  is  not  increased  by  blanketing  the  ice.  Mildred 
B.  Porter.  Agr.  Yearbook  1930*  45 3 “454,  illus. 

Temperature  and  ice  consumption  in  an  ice  cooled  refrigerator  as  affected 
by  room  temperature.  Mildred  B.  Porter.  Refrig.  Engin.  18:  93~96, 
illus.  Oct.  1929* 

Milk  in  the  household  refrigerator.  Anna  M.  Pabst.  Ice  and  Refrig. 

76  (1):  llrl5.  Jan . 1929. 

Research  on  home  refrigerators.  Louise  Stanley.  Refrig.  Engin.  l6: 
I4I-I4I4.*  illus.  Aug.  1928. 

Household  refrigeration.  Set  of  6 charts.  1929* 

; Home  Freezers 

How  large  should  a freezer  be?  Elizabeth  Beveridge.  R^frig.  Engin. 

58:  875-876,  922.  Sept.  1950. 

Freezer  alarms.  E.  C McCracken  and  M.  G,  Fisher.  Air  Conditioning  and 
Refrig.  Hews  6l  (5)*  18-19*  Oct.  2,  1950. 

Freezer  alarm  performance.  Earl  C McCracken  and  Marilyn  Fisher. 

Refrig.  Engin.  58*  35U"35^»  3^5.  illus.  Apr.  1950. 

Food  storage  capacity  in  home  freezers.  Dorothy  S.  Greene  and  V.  Enid 
Sater.  ’ Refrig.  Engin.  57*  1084-1086,  1114,  illus.  Nov.  1949* 

Home  freezers  - their  selection  and  use.  Earl  $ McCracken*  Misc. 

Pub.  687,  l6  pp.,  illus.  Aug.  1949- 

Prolonging  warmup  time  in  home  freezers  during  power  outage.  Earl  C 
McCracken,  V.  Enid  Sater,  and  Dorothy  G,  Skinner.  Refrig,  Engin, 

54*  335-338,  386-387,  illus.  Oct.  1947 • 

Economics  of  farm  freezers.  Lenore  E.  Sater.  Agr.  Engin.  28:  111-112, 
115,  illus.  Mar.  1947* 

Home  freezers  during  power  outage.  New  tests  on  temperature  holding 
ability.  Earl  C McCracken,  Lenore  E.  Sater,  and  Katherine  B.  Bailey. 
Refrig.  Engin,  51:  117-120,  152-153,  illus.  Feb.  1946. 


Ranges,  Fuel 
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How  to  choose  and  use  your  electric  or  gas  range.  Elizabeth  Beveridge. 

16  pp.  Jan.  1950*  (Mimeo.  365) 

How  to  make  your  gas  or  electric  range  last  longer.  AWI-8,  8 pp.  19l|2. 

Points  to  look  for  in  selecting  the  gas  range.  9 PP*  Jan.  191+0. 

(Mimeo.  830) 

Liquified  gas  for  the  household.  A.  H,  Senner  and  Helen  S.  Holbrook. 
Leaflet  191,  8 pp.,  illus.  Dec.  1939*  (Cooperative:  BACE) 

Electric  ranges  - a partial  list  of  references.  Harriet  R.  Howe  and 
Helen  S.  Holbrook,  llf.  pp.  Revised  July  1936.  (Mimeo.  562) 

Laundry  Equipment 

Comparison  of  effects  of  wringer  and  spinner  water  extraction  on- 
deterioration  of  fabrics.  Isabelle  Marron.'  Jour.  Home  Econ.  Ltfi 
277-278.  Apr.  1951. 

How  to  choose  and  use  your  washing  machine.  Y.  Enid  Sater  and  Lenore 
E.  Sater.  AIS-73*  l6  pp.,  illus.  June  I9I48. 

How  to  make  your  washing' machine  last  longer.  AWI-6,  8 pp.  illus.  191+2. 

How  to  get  the  most  from  your  electric  washer.  Helen  S.  Holbrook. 

1933*  (Cooperative:  REA) 

Electric  irons:  Points  to  consider  before  selecting.  Lj.  pp.-  Rev.  Feb. 

191+2.  (Mimeo.  8lj.O) 

How  to  make  your  ironing  equipment  last  longer.  AWI-11,  8 pp*  1942. 

Methods  and  equipment  for  home  laundering.  Ruth  O’Brien  and  Helen  S. 
Holbrook.  Farmers’  Bui.  li+97,  39  pp.,  illus.  Issued  June  1926,  rev. 
Oct.  1937* 

Kitchen  Utensils 

Tools  for  food  preparation  and  dishwashing.  Elizabeth  Beveridge. 

H.  & 0.  Bui.  3,  31  pp*»  illus.  Jan.  1951* 

Pots  and  pans  for  your  kitchen.  Elizabeth  Beveridge.  E.  & G.  Bui.  2, 

32  pp.,  illus.  Aug.  1950. 

Cooking  utensils  based  on  meal  patterns.  Avis  Woolrich,  Arnold  Baragar, 
Blanche  Kuschke,  Jean  Warren,  Esther  F.  Fhipard,  and  Lillian  J.  Fincher 
Jour.  Home  Econ.  I4O:  305“308«  June  191+8*  (Cooperative:  Calif.,  N ebr . , 
and  R.  I.  Expt.  Stas.) 

Materials  used  for  cooking  utensils.  2 pp,  1937*  (Mimeo.  781) 
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Kitchen  Utensils  (Cont’d) 


Canning  vegetables  in  the  pressure  saucepan.  K.  Taube  and  V*  Enid 
Sater.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  1+Os  197-198,  illus.  Apr.  191+8. 

How  to  can  in  your  pressure  saucepan.  Katherine  Taube.  Farm  Jour.  72 
(5)?  128-129,  illus.  May  1948. 

Performance  of  pressure  canners.  Katherine  Taube  and  Lenore  E,  Sater. 
Jour.  Home  Econ.  39?  353-35U*  June  191+7* 

Take  care  of  pressure  canners.  AWI-65,  l6  pp.,  illus.  Sept.  191+3 • 

Pots  and  pans  for  your  kitchen.  Slidefilm  No.  693*  1+3  frames.  July 

1951* 

Other  Equipment 

Water  heater  performance.  Enid  Sater  Ross,  Dorothy  S,  Greene,  and 

Marilyn  G.  Fisher.  Amer.  Gas  Assoc.  Monthly  33s  17-19,  56.  Jan.  1951* 

Jar  rings  for  use  in  home  canning— their  testing  and  a proposed 

specification.  Rolla  H.  Taylor,  Helen  G,  ■VJheel.er,  and  Frances  Benedict 
Nat.  Bur*  Stand*  M 181,  18  pp.,  Aug.  191+5 • 

Home-built  electric  dehydrator.  AWI-76,  12  pp.,  illus.  July  19 1+1+ • 

Design  for  a top-of  stove  food  drier.  5 PP**  illus.  May  19 14+* 

(Multi.  1+3) 

Oven  dryings  One  way  to  save  victory  garden  surplus.  AWI-59,  l6  pp., 
illus.  Aug*  191+3* 

Sewing' machines;  cleaning  and  adjusting.  Helen  S.  Holbrook  and  Albert 
V.  Krewatch.  Farmers1  Bui.  1914+,  2l+  pp.,  illus.  Aug.  191+3* 
(Cooperatives  Univ.  of  Maryland) 

Repair  your  electric  cords.  Set  of  6 charts.  June  191+3* 

How  to  make  your  electric  cords  last  longer.  AWI-20,  12  pp.,  illus* 

Mar . 191+3* 

Take  care  of  vacuum  cleaners  and  carpet  sweepers.  AWI-19,  8 pp.,  illus. 

Jan  • 191+3  • 

Take  care  of  household  rubber.  A/.rI-7,  8 pp.,  illus.  Oct.  191+2 
(Cooperatives  OPA) 

Make  your  rubber  last.  Sept.  191+2. 

Cleaning,  repairing,  and  storage  of  household  rubber  goods.  Helen  G. 
Wheeler.  21  pp.  (Mar.  191+2 ) (Mimeo.) 


Other  Equipment  (Cont’d) 
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The  electric  vacuum  cleaners  Points  to  look  for  in  selecting*  Iq  pp. 
Apr*  I9I4.O.  (Mimeo,  83I4) 

Homemade  fireless  cookers*  6 pp*,  illus.  Apr*  I9I4.2.  (Multi.) 

Make  youh  equipment  last*  Set  of  10  charts*  May  19U3* 

Housework 

Posture  in  housework.  Mary  Rokahr  and  Helen  S.  Holbrook.  AIS-83,  2I4.  pp 
illus.  May  19U9»  (Cooperative:  Ext.  Serv. ) 

ABC’s  of  house  cleaning.  Misc.  271I4.-I,  88  pp*  July'l9l+1»  (Cooperative 
Office  of  Education)  (Multi.) 

House  cleaning  management  and  methods.  Carol  Willis  Moffett.  Farmers’ 
Bui.  18314-,  22  pp.,  illus.  Jan.  1914-0* 

House  cleaning  made  easier.  Sarah  J.  MacLeod,  Farmers’  Bui.  1180, 

18  pp.,  illus.  Issued  Jan.  1921,  rev.  May  1926. 

4 i 

Care  of  food  in  the  home.  Farmers’  Bui.  137U,  12  pp.  Issued  Nov.  1923, 
rev.  Apr.  1926. 
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PUBLICATIONS  - GENERAL 


Annual  reports 

Report  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics.  Louise  Stanley. 
1924  to  1942,  inclusive. 

Report  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics, 
Agricultural  Research  Administration.  Henry  C.  Sherman,  1943. 

Report  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics, 
Agricultural  Research  Administration,  Hazel  K.  Stiebeling,  1944  to 
date. 

Nutrition  news  letter.  Monthly,  Aug.  1949  to  Apr,  1951* 

Nutrition  Committee  News.  (Succeeds  NNL)  Monthly,  May  1951  to  date. 

Research  for  better  living.  Motion  picture,  3 reels,  1 6 mm.,  in  color, 
with  sound.  1948. 

The  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics. . .what  it  is... what 
it  does.  32  pp.,  illus.  Rev.  June  1950*  (Multilithed) 

BHNHE  celebrates  a quarter  century  of  service.  Ruth  O’Brien.  Jour. 

Home  Econ.  40:  293-296,  illus.  June  1948. 

Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics.  E.  C.  Auchter,  Louise 
Stanley,  and  H.  C.  Sherman.  Jour.  Home  Econ.  35s  269-270.  May  1943. 

Plane  for  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics.  Louise  Stanley.  Jour.  Home 
Econ.  15:  679-683.  Dec.  1923 . 

Titles  of  completed  theses  in  home  economics  and  related  fields  in 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States.  Part  Is  Technical 
areas,  1948-1949.  Part  II:  Education,  1944-1949.  PA-99#  65  pp. 

(May  1950)  1949-50,  PA-147,  60  pp.  Feb.  1951.  (Cooperative:  U.  S. 

Office  of  Education,  FSA) 

Completed  theses  in  home  economics  and  related  fields  in  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  United  States.  (Mimeographed) 

1947-1948.  49  pp.  Dec.  1948. 

1946-1947.  37  PP*  Dec.  1947. 

1942-1946.  79  pp.  Dec.  1946. 


